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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF BOCEATES ABBIDGIO). 

As the death of Socrates is one of the most considerable events 
of antiquity, I think it incumbent on me to treat that subject with 
all the extent it deserves. With this view I shall go somewhat 
back, inorder to give the reader a just ide^ of this Prince of Phi« 
losopheris. 

' Two authors will supply meprincipally with what I have to say 
.upon the subject: — Plato and Xenophon, both disciples of Socrates. 
It is to them that posterity is indebted for' many of his discourses 
(as that philosopher lefl nothing in writing,"") and for ail ample 
account of all the circumstances of his condemnation and death. 
Plato was an eye-witness of the whole, and relates, in his Apology, 
the manner of Socrates' accusation and defence ; in Crito, his re- 
fusal to make his escape out of prison ; in his Phedon, his admira- 
ble discourse upon the immortality of the soul, which was imme- 
diately followed by his death. Xenophon was absent at that time, 
and upon his return to his native country, after the expedition of 
the younger Cvrus against his brother Artaxerxes : so that he 
wrote his Apology of Socrates only from the report of others ; 
but his actions anr' discourses in his four books of memorable 
things, he repeats t-xmi his own knowledge. Diogenes Laertius 
has given us the lite of Socrates, but in a very dry and abridged 



• BoetsiBt, €q»M tofwlmn ^rfowi— ■w isau w iB untti Btitf wriyth mk Plato ttaiWt, 
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SECTION I. 

Birth of SoeratM. He appBei at first to Ku'ptnre : then to the atady of the aeleaeet : Ui 
wonderful progien in them. Hit taste foi moral philoiophy : hb manner of livingi and 
aoftringi trum Che ill humon of his wife. 

A. M. 3533. Socrates was born at Athens, in the fourth year of 

Aiu. J. c. 47L the seventy-seventh Olympiad.* His father Sophro* 
niscus was a sculptor, and his mother Phcnarete a midwife. Hence 
we may observe, that meanness of birth is no obstacle to true 
Merit, in which alone solid glory and real nobility consists. It ap- 
pears from the comparisons which Socrates often used in his dis- 
courses, that he was neither ashamed of his father's nor mother's 
profession. He was surprised that a sculptor should employ 
nis whole attention to fashion an insensible stone into the likeness 
of a man,t and that a man should take so little pains not to resem- 
ble an insensible stone. He would often say,| that he exercised 
the function of midwife with regard to the mind, in making it bring 
forth all its thoughts ; and this was indeed the peculiar talent ot 
Socrates. He treated subjects ui so simple, natural, and clear an 
order, that he made those with whom he disputed say what he 
wished, and tind an answer themselves to all the questions he pro- 
posed to them. He at first learned his father's trade, in which he 
made himself veiy expert. In the time of Pausanias,} there was 
a Mercuty and the Graces still to be seen at Athens of his work- 
manship ; and it is to be presumed, these statues would not have 
found a place amon? those of the greatest masters in the art, if they 
Had not been thovMit worthy of it- 

Crito is report od to have taken him out of his father's shop,|| from 
admiration of his fine genius, and the opinion he entertained that 
it was inconsistent for a young man, capable of the greatest things, 
to continue perpetually employed upon stone with a chisel in hia 
hand. [ He wa? the disciple of Archclaus, who conceived a great 
affection for him.^ Archelaus had been pupil to Anaxa^ras, a very 
celebrated philosopher. His fil^ study was physics, die works of 
nature, and the motions of the heavens, stars, and planets, accord- 
ing to the cvstom of those times, wherein only that part of philoso- 
phy was known ; and Xenophon assures us that he was very well 
acquainted with it. IF But after having found, by his own expe- 
rience,** how difficult, abstruse, and intricate, and, at the same 

* Diog. Laert. in Socrat. p. 100. f Ibid. p. 110. % Plat, in Theatet. p. 149, ^c 

$ Pans. L ix. !». 596. i| Diog. p. 101. IT Lib. iv. Memorab. p. 710. 

** Soctates primus philosophiam devoeavit 4 cobIo, at in irbibtis collocavit, et in do- 
ttiofl etiam introduxit, etcoSgit do vit&et moribus, rebusqoe Ujois et malis qoaerere. CSfe 
7\ue. (ituettA. ▼. n. 16. 

Socrates mihi videtur, id qood constat inter omnes^ primns i rebus oceultb, et ab ipsfr 
naturft involutis, ia quibus omnea ante eum philosophi occupati fuerunt, avacavisse philo- 
iophiam, et ad vitam communem adduxisse; ut de yirtutibtts et vitiis, omninoqae de 
banis rebus et malis qu^weret ; cokistia aotem vel procul esse A noetift co«nitione cease 
ret, vel si maximd cogoita essent, nihil taoum ad oeM meadum confiuii. Gic AcatL 
Qicc«<.l.i. B U. 
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ivtoQi ef how Httle ase that kind of learning was to the genmlity 
of muoldnd, he wad the first, as Cicero remarks, who eoneeived the 
thcmght of brbfftDg down philosophy fh^m heaVen, to place it in 
cities, and introduce it into pnvate houses; humanizing it, if I may 
use that expression, and rendering it more familiar, more useful in 
cdmmon Kfe, more within Vne reach of man's capacity, and apply- 
ing it solely to what might make them more rational, just, and vir- 
tuous. He thought it was a sort of folly to devote the whole viva- 
citjT'of his mind!* and employ all his time, in inquiries merely 
curious, involved ii| impenetrable darkness, and absolutely incapa- 
ble of contributing to the happiness of mankind; whilst he ne- 
glected to iiiibrm himself in the ordinary duties of life, and to learn 
what is conformable, or opposite to, piety, justice, and probity ; in what 
fo!rtitude, temperance, and wisdom consists ; what is the end of all 
government, what the rules of it, and what qualities are necessary 
K>r commanding and ruling well. We shall see in the sequel the 
use he made of this study. 

It was so far from preventing his dischar^ngthe duties of a good 
citizen, that it was the means of making him the more observant 
of them. He bore arms, as did all the people of Athens ; but with 
more pure and elevated motives. He made miny campaigns, was 
present in many actions, and always distinguished himseBT by his 
valour. and fortitude. He was seen, towards the end of his life, 
giving in the senate, of whidh he Was a meviber, the most shining 
proore of his zeal for justice, without Imlng intixmdated by the 
greatest present dangers. 

He had accustoitned himself early to a so^r, severe, laborious 
life ; without which it seldom happens, that men are capable of dis- r 
charging the greatest part of the duties of good citizens. It is dif- 
ficult to carry the contempt of riches and the love of poverty farther 
than he did. He looked upon it as a divine perfection to be in want 
of nothing;! and believeo, that the less we are contented with, the 
nearer we approach to the Divinity.- Seeing the p6nip and show 
displayed by luxury in certain ceremonies,Jtand the infinite quantity 
of gold und silver employed in them: How many things^ said he, 
congratulating himself on his condition, do I not want ! — Qwmtis 
turn egeo ! 

'His father left htm fourscore mime,) tha' » to say, about 200/. 
which he lent to one of his friends who ha< occasion for that sum. 
But the affairs of that friend having takeir n ill turn, he lost the 
whole, and suffered that misfbrtune wi^ such indifference and 
tran<j[uillity, that he did not so much as col slain of it. We -find in 
Xenophen's 0Bconomic8,|| that his whole 'state amounted to no 
more than five mime, or twelve pounds, f he richest persons of 

* X«Boph. MemOfd^ 1. i. p. 710. t ^noph. Memomb. I. i. p. TSf . 

X Socratea in pompl^, cum magaa vii auri argeatiqu^ fiwrotiir ; doim mutta noo llMidtN^ 
inqait ! CSe. 7\ue, Quast. I. v. 
^ Libaa m Apoiog. SocraL p. 640. Xenoph. (Soon. p. 829. 
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Athens were among his friends, who coald never preTafl upon him 
to accept any share of their wealth. When be was in want of any 
thinff, he was aot ashamed to declare it : If I had money { said faoy 
one day in an assembly of his friends, / should buv me a cloak. Ue 
did not adobress himself to any body, in particular, but contented 
himself with that general information. His disciples contended for 
the honour of making him this small present ; which was being too 
dbw, says Seneca : their own observation ought to have anticipUed 
both the want and the demand* 

He generously refused the offers and presents of Archelau8,king 
of Macedonia, who was desirous of havinf^him at his court; adding, 
that he could not go to a man who could give him more than it 
waa in his power to return. Another philosopher does not approve 
tlos answer. ** Would it have been making a prince a small re- 
turn,*' says Seneca, ^ to undeceive him in his fidse ideas of ^rrandeur 
and magnificehce; to inspire him with a contempt A>r nches; to 
show him the right use of them ; to instruct him in the great art 
of reigning; in a word, to teach him how to live, and how to die? 
But," continues Seneca, <*the true reason which prevented his 
going to the court of that prince, was, that he did not think it consis- 
tent for him to 'seek involuntary servitude, whose liberty even a free 
city could not tolerates " JVoluU ire ad voluntariam servUutem ie cu- 
ju8 BbtrUdem evbUae Ubera.ferre nonpotuU ?t 
^ The peculiar austerity of his life did not render hira gloomy and 
morose,} as was commaa enough witi^ the philosophers of tlmse 
times, in company and cpnversation he was always gay and face- 
tious,! and the life and soul of the entertainment. Though he was 
very poor, he pioued himself upon the neatness of his person and 
housorand could not endure the ridiculous affectation of Antis- 
thenes, who always wore dirty and ragged clothes. He told him 
once^ that through the holes in his cloak, and the rest of his tatters> 
abundance of vanity might be discerned. 

One of the most distinguishing qualities of Socrates, was a trail* 
quillity or soul, that no accident, no loss, no injury, no ill treatment, 
could ever alter. Some have believed, that he was by nature hasty 
and passionate, and that the moderation to which he had attained, 
was the effect of his reflections, and of the efforts he had made to 
subdue and correct himself; which would still add to his merit. 
Seneca tells usj| that oe had desired his friends to apprise him 
whenever they saw hin. leady to fall into a passion, and that he had 
given them that privile -:e over him,^which he took himself with 
them. Indeed, the best ime to call in aid against a passion, which 

has so violent and sudd» a power over us, is when we are yet our^ 

/ 

* CtocMtet ftinieii andMntibn . Plmiawnij mqait, IMn*«M* •! naramM habervn. N«ait 
Bern popoMit, omoM admonuit. A quo accip^ret, ambitiu nut— Post hoe quisquia pxopo- 
ravent, terft oat ; jam Socrati dofhit Senec de Beiuf. I. vii. c 34. 

t Seneo. de Benef. L v. e. 6. % Xenoph. in Coaviv. $ JDiiA. L if. e. IL ant 

lix.6.35. 11 S«iecdoIrft.l.tii.cU. 
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seizes, and in cool blood.* At the first sigmd, the least hint, he 
either softened his tone, or was silent. Finding liimself ezai^erated 
against a slave, I would beat you^ says he, if Iwert not angry .^-^ 
Ccsderem to, nUi tra#cerer.f Having received a box on the ear, he 
contented himself with only saying, with a smile : It is a nUifotiunM 
not to knout when to put on a helmet,l 

Without going oot of his own house, he Iband enough to exereiM 
his patience in all its extent. Xantippe, his wife, put it to the 
severest proo& by her capricious, passionate, violent disposition. 
1 1 seems that, beibre he took her for his companion, he was not 
ignorant of her character : and he says himself in Xenwhon, that 
lie liad expressly chosen her,{ froiti the conviction, that ir he should 
be capable of bearing her insults, there would be nobody, though 
ever so difficult to endure, with whom he could not live. If thw 
was the view with which he married her, it was certainly fully an- 
swered. Never was a woman of so violent and fantasti<^ a spirit, 
and so bad a temper. There was no kind of abuse or injurious 
treatment, which he had not to experience from her. She wouM 
sometimes be transported with such an excess of rage, as to tear 
oif his cloak in the open street ;|| and even one day, after having 
vented all the reproaches her fuiy could suggest, she emptied a {tot 
of foul water upon his head: at which he only laughed, and said, 
TTuU 90 much thunder must needs produce a shower. 

Some ancient authors write, that Socrates married a second wiib,ir 
named Myrto, who was the grand-daughter of Aristides the Just, and 
that he suffered exceedingly from them both, as they were eon* 
tinually quarrelling with each other, and never agreed, but in load- 
ing him with reproaches, a^d offering him the grossest usults. 
They pretend that, during the Peloponnesian war, after the pesti- 
lence had swept off great part of the Athenians, a decree was made, 
whereby, to retrieve the sooner the ruins of the republic, each citi* 
sen was permitted to have two wives at the same time, and that 
Socrates took the benefit of tUs new law. Those authors found 
this circuuMtance solely upon a passage in a treatise' on nobilty, 
ascribed to Aristotle. But, besides that, according to Plutarch him- 
self, Panstius, a very grave author, has fully remted this opinion, 
neither Plato nor Xenophon. who were well acquainted with all 
that related to thdr master, say any thing of this second marriage 
of Socrates; asd, on another side, Thucydides, Xenophon, and 
Diodarus Siculus, who have treated at large all the particulars of 
the Peloponnesian war, are alike silent in regard to the pretended 
decree or Athens, which permitted bigamy. We may see, in the 
first volume of the Memous of the Academy of Belles Lettres, a 
diflsertatiim of Monsieur Hardion upon this subject ; wherein he 

^ Ooatrapoteas nalom et apnd bm graUonm, dam eoBi|iidnnii,«l noitri ■iuaii% ad 

^TBSM4tIrt,LLe.lS. | Ibid. L BL e. IL « Xenopb. fai Conrhr. p^flm 

I Diot.hi8oenU.D. IIS. f Flat, is Anrtid. p. S3& AUian. 1. xiii. p. ftSS Ihog 
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demonstratoi, t&at the second marriftge of Socratee, and the deeret 
respecting bigvny» are supposititious facts* 

SECTION II. 

Of the dnmoni or Ikmiliar ipiilt, ofBoenXea, 

Our knowledge of Socrates would be defective if we knew no- 
thing of the Genidb, which, he pretended, assisted hun with its 
couiud and protectioa in the greatest part of his actions. It is not 
agreed amongst authors what this Qenius was, commonly called, 
The Dtemon of Socrates, fi^m the Greek word Aau/u«rior, that 
signifies something of a divine nature, conceived as a secret voice, 
a sign, or such an inspiration as diviners are supposed to have 
had: this Genius dissuaded him from the execution of his desi|^ 
when thej would have beoi prejudicial to him, without ever m- 
4ueing him to undertake any acti<Mi : E$ie tUvmum quoddam, qv^ 
Socrates deemotdum apjMaJty cyi semper ipseparuerit, nunquam tm- 
pellmth smpe revoconti.* Plutarch,f in his treatise, entitled Cffthe 
wnius (f Socrates, relates the different sentiments of the ancients 
concealing the existence and nature of this Genius. I shall con 
&e mysSf to that which seems the most natural and reasonable 
of them all, though he does not lay much stress upon it. 

We know that the Divinity uone has a clear and unerring 
knowledge of futurity: that man cannot penetrate into its dark- 
ness but by uncertain%and confused coi^ectures; that those who 
succeed best in that research, are such, as by a more exact and 
studied comparison of the different causes capable of influencing 
future events, discern with greater force and perspicuity, what wiu 
be the resslt and issue of me conflict of those different causes in 
• conducing to the success or miscanriage of an effect or enterprise. 
This foresight and discernment has something of divine in it, exalts 
us above the rest of mankind, approximates us to the Divinity, and 
makes us participate in some meascie in his counsels and designs, 
by giving us an insight and foreknowledge, to a certain degree, of 
what helias ordained concerning the future. Socrates hi^ a just 
and piercing judgment, joined with the most exquisite prudence. 
He might cidl &is jud^ent and prudence Amifihttf^^ something 
dieine, usin^ indeed a kind of equivocal egression, without attri- 
buting to himself, however, the merit due to lus wisdom in forming 
eonjectures with regard to the future. The Abb^ Fraguler comes 
ver^ near the same opinion in the dissertation he has left upon this 
subject in the Memoirs of the Academv of Belles Lettres4 - * 

The effectjf or rather function, of this Gonitis, was. to stop and 
prevent his acting, without ever inducing him to act. He received 
also the same impulse, when his friends were going to enga^ ia 
any unlucky affair, which they communicated to him: and several 

« Cle.de DiTiB.LLii.ltt. f Pat 990. ^Tom.ivV36& illstte 

TliM(.p.l9a 
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matBXicm are related, wherein they found thenuieihrea nndar 
I much inconTenience from not having believed him. Now what -- 
other signification can be given to this, than that it implies, under e^ 
mysterious terms, a mind, which, by its oj^^Jights^jmd the know^j;:^' 
le^re of mankind, has attained a sost of ms^btiuCo'faturity ? A£d 
if Socrates had not intended to lessen in his own person the merit 
of an tmerring judgment, by attributing it to a kmd of instinct; if 
at bottom he had desired any thing to be understood, besides the 
general aid of the divine wisdom, which speaks in every man by the 
voice of reason; would he have escaped, says Xenophon, the im* 

/putation of arrogance and^falsehood ?* 
^ Grod has always prevented me from speaking to you,f says he to 
Alcibiades, whilst the tenderness of your age would have rendered 
toy discourses of no utility to you. But I conceive I may now enter 
into a dispute with you, as an ambitious young man, for whom the 
laws open a way to the dignities of the repubhc. — Is it not visible 
here, that prudence prevented Socrateis from converraig seriously * • 
with Alcibiades at a time when grave and serious conversation / 
would have given bun a disgust, of which he might perhaps never ' 
have got the better? And wnen,| in the dialogue upon the Repnb* 
lie, Socrates ascribes his avoiding public business to inspiration 
from above, does he mean any thing more than what he says in his ^ 
Apology, that a just and good man, who, in a corrupt state, inter- 
meddles with the government, is not long without perbhing? If 
when he was. goin^ to ap{)ear before the judges that were to con 
demn him,( that divine voice does not make itself heard to prevent 
him, as it was accustomed to do upon dangerous occasions, the 
reason is, that he did not deem it a nusfortune for him to die, espe^ 
•cially at his age, and in his circumstances. Every body knows what 
his prognostication had been long before^ with respect to the unfor* 
tunate expedition of Sicily. He attributed it to his Demon, and , 
declared it to be the inspiration of that spirit. A wise^ninTWho* ^ 
sees an ajSkir ill concerted, and conducted with precipitation, mav ^ 
easily prophesy the event of it, without the aid of a diemon's inspiV 
ration. 

It must be allowed, however, that the opinion which gives to f 
men, genii and angels to direct and guard them, was not unknown / 
even to the Pagans. Plutarch cites some verses of Menander,|[ in ^ 
which that poet expressly says, That every man at his birth hoe a t 
good Oenitts given him^ which attends hkn durin§^ the whole couirs* J 
tfhis life as a guide and director* 

"Airttfvt MfAfv Mgi 0VfAfrA^AtrrAru 
It may be believed with probability enough, that the Demon of 

•Ifsmonb. Li.D.70a t Plat in Aleib. p. 130. | Lib. tL da Kep^ 4^1 

Apoiflf. 899.^31, ». $ Apoiof. 8cNB. p. M* B Dtania. tmiqiiiLf.in. 
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Socrates, which hu heenao differentiy spoken of afl to make it ft 
ouestion whether it was a good or bad anffel, was no more than the 
force and rectitude of his judgment, which, acting according to the 
rules of prudence, and wiUi the aid of a long experience, supported 
by wise reflections, made him foresee the events of those things, 
upon which he was either consulted, or deliberated himself 

I conceive, at the same time, that he was not sorry the people 
should believe him inspired,. or that bis acquaintance with futnrity 
was the effect of a divinity, whatsoever that might be. That dpinion 
might exalt him venr much in the minds of the Athenians, and gave 
him an authority, of which it is well known that the greatest per- 
sons of the Pagan world were very fond,* and which they endea- 
voured to acquire by secret communications, and pretended con- 
ferences, with some divinity : but it likewise drew the jealousy of 
many of the citizens upon him. 

SECTION in. 

SoorttM dceknd th* wimt of mankind by the oracle of DdpUL 

This declaration of the oracle,f so advantageous in appearance 
for Socrates, did not a httle contribute to the inflaming envy, and 
stirring up of enemies against him, as he tells us himself m his 
Apology, wherein he recounts the occasion, and true meaning, of 
that oracle. 

ChflBrephon, a zealous disciple of Socrates, happening to be at 
Delphi, demanded of the oracle, whether there was a wiser man 
than Socrates in the world : the priestess replied, there was none. 
This answer puzzled Socrates extremely, and he could scarce com- 
prehend the meaning of it. For, on the one side, he weU knew, 
says he of himself, that there was no wisdom in him, neither little 
nor great ; and, on the other, he could not suspe€t the oracle of 
fklsehood, the divinity being incapable of telling a lie. He ther^ro 
considered it attentively, and took great pams to penetrate the 
meaning of it. At first be ai>plied himself to a powerful citizen, a 
statesman, and a great politician, who passed for one of the wisest 
men of the city, and who was himself still more convinced of his 
own merit than others. lie found, by his conversation, that he 
kiiew nothing, aiid insinuated as much to him in terms sufficiently 
intelligible , which made him extremely odious to that citizen, and 
all who were preser^t. He did the same by several others of the 
same profession, and all the fruit of his inquiry was, to draw upon 
himself a greater number of enemies. #rom the statesmen he 
addressed himself to the poets, whom he found still fuller of self- 

• Lyeoifas and Solon had raeoime to the aathority of oraetei to advaneetheircndit. 
Zakmcna protended, Ukat bift law* had been dietatod to bim by Minenra. Noma PompUiun 
hooked his coofbraoeee with the goddem E^;eria. The fimt Selpk> AfricaaM nade the peo- 
■le beliero that th« g jda gave him MCiet ooiuuela. £v«»n Bertoriiu'. hind had M«Mthinc 
llvhwiiiit. 1Fkt.faiApohii.^91,tt 
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esteem, but really more Toid of kno.wledffe and wudom. He pur- 
sued Ilia inquiries to the artisans, and could not meet with one, who^ 
because he succeeded in his own art, did not believe Jiimself very 
capable and fully informed in aU other points of the greatest con- 
sequence ; which presumption was the almost universal failing of 
the Athenians. As they had naturally abundance of wit, tney 
pretended to know every thing, and believed themselves capable 
. of pronouncing upon ail matters. His inquiries among strangers 
were not more successful. 

Socrates afterwards entering into and comparing himself with 
all those he had questioned, discovered,"^ that the difference be- 
tweai him and them was, that they all believed they knew vdiat 
thSy did not know, and that, for his part, he sincerely avowed his 
'Agnorance. From thence he concluded, that God luone is truly 
wise, and that the true meaning of his oracle was to signify, that 
all human wisdom was no great matter, or, to speak more properly 
was nothmg at all.-— And^ as to the oracle's naming me, it no doubt 
did so, says he, by way of setting me up for an example, as if it 
intended to declare to all men. The wisest among you, is he, who 
knowsy like Socrates, that there is no real wisdom iA him. 

SECTION IV. \ 

SecratM ikvotM himself entireljr to the instraetion of theyonthc^Atheiit. AflTection of hit 
diieiplea for him. The admirable principlea with which he inspires then, both with 
ra^eet to gOYemment and religioa. 

After having related some particularities in t)ie life of Socrates, 
it is time to proceed to that in which liis character principally and 
peeuliarlir consisted; I mean, the pains he took to instruct man- 
kind, and particularly to ibrm the youth of Athens. 

He seemed, says Libanius,f the common father of the republic, 
so attentive was he to the happiness and advantage of all his coun- 
trymen. But, as it is very difficult to correct the aged, and to 
make people change principles, who revere the erro^ in which 
they have grown grey, he devoted his labours principally to the in- 
struction of youth, in order to sow the seeds of virtue in a soil more 
fit to produce the fruits of if . 

He had no open school, like the rest of the philosophers,} nor 
set times for his lessons. He had no benches prepared, nor ever 
mounted a professor's chair. He was the philosopher of all times 
and seasons. He taught in all places, and upon all occasions ; in 
walking, conversation, at meals, in the army, and in the midst of 
the camp, in tlie pubhc assemblies of the senate or people, b prison 

* Socrates io omnibus ferft lermoDibos sic disputat, ut nihil affirmet ipee, refellat alios: 
mhil se seire dicat,nui id ipsum, e^'|oe priestare ceteris, qadd illi, ^usa nesciant, scire se 
potent ; ipse se-olhU scire id nnum sciat, ob eamque rem b« arbitran ad Apolline omnium 
•apientissiiivim esse dietMm, qufid hiec esaet una omnis sapieotia, non arbitrari ae scoPt 
^uod nescittt. Cie. Acad. Quatt. L i. d. 15, 16. 

t in Aiwlt Soerftct p. 641. t Plut. an aeni eit ger. lesp. p. 79S. 
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Itself, and wben he drank the poison, he philosophized, says PIa« 
tarch, and instructed mankind. And from thence the same judi* 
cious author takes occasion to establish a ^eat principle on the 
subject of government, which Seneca, before him, had placed in its 
full liffht.* To be a public man, says he, it is qpt necessary to be 
BctuaDy in office, to "ii'ear the robe of judgfe or ma^fistrate, and to 
sit in the hig^hest tribunals for the administration of justice. Many 
do this, who, though honoured with the fine names of orators, 
pnetors, and seU'itors, if they want the merit of those charajcters, 
ought to be regarded as private persons, and often deserve to be 
confounded with the lowest and vilest of the populace. • But who- 
ever knows how to give wise counsel to those who consult him, to 
animate the citizens to virtue, and to inspire them with sentiments 
of probity, equity, g^enerosity, and love of their country ; such a 
man, says Plutarch, is the true magistrate and ruler, in whatsoever 
condition or place he be. 

Such was Socrates. The services he did the state, by the in- 
structions he gave their youth, and the discij^es he formed, are inex* 
pressibly great. Never had master a mater number, nor more illus- 
trious. Had Plato been the only one, he would be worth a multitude. 
Upon the point of death, he blessed and thanked God for three 
things :f that he had endowed him with a rational soul, that he was 
born a Greek, and not a barbarian, and that he had placed his 
birth in the litbtime of Socrates. Xenophon had the same advan- 
tarre.l It is saidytha!. one day Socrates met him in the street, and, 
slipping hun with his staff, asked him whether he knew where 
provisions were sold ? It was not difficult to answer this ouestion. 
But Socrates having demanded in what place men learned virtue, 
and seeing this second question put him to a stand: If you denre to 
knout it, continued the philosopher, Jbllow me, and you shall be tis- 
formed. Which he did immediately, and was afterwards the first 
who collected and published his master's discourses. 

Aristippus,} upon a conversation with Ischomachus, in which he 
had introduced some strokes of Socrates's doctrine, conceived so 
ardent a passion to become his disciple, that he grew lean and wan 
in consequence of it, till he could go the fountain head, and imjbibe 
his fill of a philosophy that taught the knowledge of evil, and 
its cure. 

What is reported of Euclid the Megarian, explains still better 

* Habet ubUe etiam in privato lat^ expUeet mafnat aninraa— Ita delitaarit (vir ill«} ot 
nbicunqae oHum Baum abieonderit, prodene velit at lingulM at aniTenis, h^renio, voca, 
eoMilio. Nee jDim ia Miui reip. prodert, qui caadidatoi axtrahit, et taetor raos, at da 

El>elloqi]e cenaet, led qui juventutem exnortatur, qui in tant& bonoram prsBceptorum 
& virtiile instruit animoa, qui ad pecuniam liixuriamqna cnrau raantat (Mrantat ae ro- 
t, at gl niiiil aliud, certA moratur, in prfvato publicum aagotiuni a^lt. An ilia plua 
pnMtat, qui inter ^rapinoi et ctYes, aat urbanus prntor adountibua asMssoria verba pro- 
nuttciat; quAm q%n docet, quid sit iMtitia,qnid pietaa,quid patiantia, quid fortitudo, quid 
Biortui contemptus, quid deorum mtaUeetua, quAm gratoitiun bon«m ait oonacianttat 
Stiue* 1(0 ttnuouil* aatia. c« iiL 
. t Plot, in Mario, p. 433. t Diof . in Xanoph. p. 190. $Piatdeeiiiioi.p.S]& 
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how the eagerness of Socrates^^isciples ran, to receive the benefit 
(^ his imtroctions. There im at that time an open war between 
Athena and Megara,"" whibh was carried on with ad ihuch animT>« 
eity, that the Athenians Obliged their generals to take an oath to 
lay waste the territory of Megara twice a year, and prohibited the 
Meffarians to set &ot in Attica upon pain of death. This deeree 
covSd not eictingttish nor susp^id the zeal of Euclid; He left his 
city in the eVenmg, in the disguise of a wonftn,! with a veil upon 
his head, add came to the bouse of Socrates in the nifi^ht, where he 
(H>ntinued till the approach of day, when he retuniea in the same 
manner he came. . 

The ardour of the younf Athenians to follow him, was incredi* 
ble. They left father ana mother, and renounced all parties of 
plaasuTe, to tittach themselves to him, and to hear his oiscouises. 
We may judge of this by the example of Aleibiades, the most 
ardent and fiery of all the Athenians. The philosopher, however, 
never spared hmi, and was always cafefbl to calm the sallies of his 
passion, and to rebuke his pride, vhich was his ereat disease. I have 
befi>re related some instances of this temper of his^ One day when 
Alcibiades was boasting of his wealth,} and the great ^states in his 
possession (for this it is Which generally pufl& up the pride of young 
people of quality,) he carried hun to a geographical map, and asked 
him to find Attica. It was so small it could scarcely be discerned 
upon that d^ught; he found it, however, thottgh with some 
difficulty : but, upon being desired to point out his own estate there, 
It ig too small^ says he, to be ditiirCguithed in so little a sp<tce.*^Se6 1 
Vun^ replied Socrates, whaJl consequence you aJUatk to an impetcep' I 
able spot of land» This reasoning might have been urged much 
&rther stiU. For what wa& Attica compared to all Greece, Greece 
to Europe, Europe to the whole world, and the world, itself to the 
vast extent of the indnite orbs wiiich surround it? What an 
insect, what a nothing, is the most powerful prince of the earth m , 
the midst of this abyss of bodies and immense spaces, and what a/ 
portion of it does he occupy ! x 

The young people of Athens, fia^zled with the fflory of Themis* 
tocles, CimoU, and Pericles, and full of a ^ild ambition, after 
having received for some time the lesson? of the sophists, who pro- 
mised to. make them very great politicians, conceived themselves 
capable of every thing, and aspired at the highest employments. 
One of these,) named Glauco, had taken it so strongly into his head 
to enter upon the administration of the public aimirs, though not 
yet twenty years old, that none of his family or friends were able 
to divert him from a design so little suited to his age and capacit]^. 
Socrates, who had an affection for him upon accoun^ of Plato ma 
brother, was the only person that could prevail upon him to change 
nis resolution. 

•PlatlnFerie.p. Ids. f Aiil.O«n.Noet Att LTi.clO. tAiia»Liii. 

«.98b ^ Xrfioph. Memonb. I iii. p. 77S— 774. 
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Uaedog Um one day, he accosted him wiUt 00 nroch address and 
iezteiity, that he engaged him to give him the hearing, which was 
already a great point gained. Tau are deairtnu then ^governing 
the republic 7 said he to him. TVtie, replied Glauco. Yuu cannot 
kau a more noble detign^ answered Socrates : far t/" you eucceedf 
you will haive ii in your power^ to serve yourfriendt ^ectually^ to 
aggrandize your fdmiiy^ and to extend^ the cofifinee of your country* 
Mou will make yoursej^ known not only at Athene^ but throughout 
aU Greece; and perhape your renoton^ like that of Themisioclee, 
may spread abroad amongst ike barbarous naiions. In -shorty 
whireeer you are^ you wiU attract the respect and admiration of the 
whole world. 

So smooth and insinuating a prelude was extremely pleasing tfi, 
the ^oung man, who was attacked on the blind side. He stayea 
wilhngly, without requiring to be pressed so to do, and the con- 
versation continued. Since you desire to be esteemed and honoured^ . 
no doubt your view is to be useful to the public ? — Certainly»-^Tell 
me then^ I beg you, in the name of the gods, what is the first service • 
you propose to render the state f As Glauco seemed at a loss, and , 
meditated upon what he should answer t I presume, continues So- 
crates, Uisto enrich it, that is to say, to augment its revenues. — Ex' \ 
I actly so.'^You are well versed then undoubtedly in the revej^ues of \ 
I the state, and know perfectly to what they, may amount? You have , 
/ not failed to make them your parlictUar study, in order that, if a t 
\ fund should happen to fail on a sudden by any unforeseen cucicknt, * 
y you might be able to supply the deficiency by another ? — 1 [ 
protest, replied Glauco, that never entered into my thoughts* — At 1 
least you will tell me to whcU the expanses of the republic amount; j 
for you mtut know the importance of reti^enching _such as are tti- I 
per/Uious?--~I own lam as little informed in this point as the other, \ 
'-'You must therefore defer your design of enriching the state till < 
another time ; for it is impossible you should do it, whilst you are win " 
acquaiuted with its revenues and expenses, y v 

But, said Glauco, there is still another means which you have not 
mentioned, A state may be enriched by the rwn. of its enemies,'^ 
You are m the. rights replied Socrates. But that depends upon its 
being the strongest ; otherwise it incurs the danger of losing what 
it has. For which f^ason, he who talks of engaging in a war, ought' 
to know the forces on both sides; that ^ he finds his own party 
strongest, he may boldly advise the war, and tf weakest, dissuade 
the people from undertaking it, Jfow, do you know the 
strength of our republic, and that if our enemies, by sea and landt 
Have you a state of them in writing ? Be so kind to let me see «<•— 
/ have it not at present, said Glauco. — I see, then, said Socrates, 
that we shall not soon enter into a war, if you are charged with the 
government ; for you have abundance of inquiries to make^ and mmh 
pains to go ihrough,brfore you well resolne upon U* 
He ran oyer in this manner several other articles of no less im* 
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poitsnee* with wliich Gkueo a[^peared eqnaflj vnifiiniaintof; till. 
he brought him to confess how ridiculous those people were, who 
have the rashness to intrude themselves mto the admiiystration' of 
afiairs, without any other preparation for the service of the public 
than that of a hi^^h esteem for themselves, and an immoderate am- 
bition of rising to the first plaqes and dignities. Have a care^ dear 
Olaueo^ said he to hmk,.leH a too warm desire of honmtrs ehmUd 
deceive you into pureuiU thai may cover you wiHh ekame, by eetiinff 
your ituxipacity and tlender abiHiies in/ull light* 
/ Glauco improved from the vise admonitions of Socrates, and took 
i' time to inform himself inpriyate before he ventured to appear in 
i public. This is a lesson lor all ages, and may 1^ veiy useful to 
'. pczeons in all stations and conditions of life. ««. 

*^ Socrates did not urge his friends to enter early upon public em- ^ 
ployments ;* but first to takeu pains to improve their minds by the \ 
knowledge necessary to their success in them. A man muH be very \ 
eimvle^j said he, to believe that the mechamc arte are to be acquired \ 
toUhotU the help (^proper mattere, and that the knowledge reqmnte ] 
^ in governing datei^ which is the highest degree qf human prudence^ j 
V demands no previous labour and application* fiis great care, in re- 
gard to those who aspired at pubfic employments, was to form their/ 
manners upon the sohd principles of probity and justice ; and espe-/ 
cially to inspire them with a smcere love of their country, with the 
most ardent passion for the public good, and a high idea of the power 
and goodness of the gods ; because, without these qualities all other, \ 
'abilities serve only to rendei- men more wicked, and more capable . 
I^of^ping evil. Xenophon has tranonitted to us a conversation 
of Socrates with Euthydemus, upon Providence, which is one of the 
. finest passages to be found in the writings of the ancients. 
^ Did you never reflect wUhin yourself, says Socrates to Euthyde- , 
inus, how much care the godsfhave tcdcen to bestow upon man all thai 
i* necessary for himT^—J^Tever, I <imre you^ replied he. — Tou seCy 
continued Socrates, how necessar^ightis, and how precious that 
gift of the godsiought to appear to W.— >r»ttoirf it, added Euthy- 
demus, we should be like the blind,and all nature as if U were dead .* 
but because we have occasion /or intervals of relax Avon, they have, 
also given us the night for our repose.-^You are m the right ; and 
Jbr this we ought to render them continued praises and thanks' 
giving. They have ordained thai the sun, thai bright and luminous 
star, shwud preside over the day to distinguish its different partsy 
and that its light should serve not only to discover the wonders of 
naiure, but to dispense over every part life and heat; and at the 
same Hme they have commanded the moon and stars to illunmate 
the night, which of itself is dark and obscure. Is there any thing 
more worthy of admiration than this variety and vicissitude of dc^ . 
smdnightf ^ ligfd and darkness^ of labour Oful rest ^^nrnd all thi9 

• ZeMvli.Menonb.Liv/p.800. tlUd.p.7«l. 
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far the GMomience and good of mm? Socratea enumerates in like 
' manner the infinite advantages we receive from fire and water for 
the necessaries of life ; and continuing to observe upon the wonderful 
attention of Providence in aM that regards as : What say you, pur- 
. sued he, upon the sun^s return after umUef to revUU us; and tkal 
as the fruits of one season toither and decay; he ripeni new ones to 
■ succeed them ? that having rendered man this sefvice, he retires^ 
lest he should incommode him by exdess of heat / Osid then, cfter 
having receded to a certain point, ujhich he could not pass without 
putting %u in danger of perishing toith cold, that he retutits in the 
same trade to resume his place in those parts of the heavens where 
his presence is most beneficial to us? And because we could neither 
support the cold nor heat, if we were to pass in cm instant from 
the one to the other, are you not struck with admiration that this 
tunUnary approaches and remotes so slowly, that the two extremes 
arrive by almost insensible degrees^ Is it possible not to discover, in 

i this disposition of the seasons of the year,* a providence and goodness 

\ attentive not only to Mr necessities, but even to our delights and en^ 
joyments. \ 

All these things, said Euthydemus, make me doubt whether the 
gods have any other employment than to shower down their gifts and 
hen^s upon mankind. There is one point, however, thai puts me 
to a stand, which is, that the brute animals partake of all these bless^ 

1 ings as well as ourselves.-^Tes, replied Socrates : but do you not ob* 
serve, that all these Oninudsst^ The 

\ strongest <md mosT'StgoTous of them he subjects at his wHl; he makes 
them tame and gentlci and employs them with great advantage in 
v>ar^ tillage, and the oiker occasions of Me, 

What ^we consider man in himself? Here Socrates examines 
the diver^ty o^ the senses, by the ministry of which man enjoye 
a^ that is best and most excellent in nature ; the vivacity of his 
mind, and therefore of his reason, which exalt him infimtely above 
all other animaLf j the wonderful gift of speech, by the means ^ 
which we communicate our thoughts reciprocally, publish our 
laws, and govern states. 

/ From all this, says Socrates, it is easy to discern thai there are 
! gods, and that they have man in their particular care, though he 

i cannot discover them by his senses, ^ Do we perceive the thunder whilst 

*^*«< crushes every thing which opposes it ? Do we distinguish JJIte 
5 winds whilst t/iey make such dreadful havoc before our eyesf Our 
I soul itself, which is so intimately connected with us, which moves cmd 

'; acttuUes us, is it visible? can we behold it ?-^It is the same wUh t*e- 
gard to the gods, of whom none are visible in the distribution of their ' 
favours. This Great God himself (these words are remarkaUe, . 

; ^and demonstrate that Socrates acknowledged one supreme God^ 
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the Author of an being, and supenor to all others, who werd onlj 

th^ ministers of his will,) thu Great Gfoo, who ha* /ortned ih$ 

universe, and tupporU the stupendous ujork,whose every part is finished 

foith the utmost goodness and harmony ; he who preserves them per^ 

petually in immortal vigour, arid causes them to obey him with <$ 

, never-Jailing punctuality, and a rapidity not to he followed by our 

tmagmation : this Ghd makes himself sufficiently vunble by the endf 

less wonders cf which he is author; but continues always irmnble in 

himself. Let us not then refuse to believe even what ^loe do not see; and 

' let tu supply the defects of out corporeal ey§Sy by using those ofth^ 

' *^i-' ^ especially let us learn to render thejun Tvomage of relict 

: 'SSSSfveneral^ffKtp ^eDiyinity, whose will U seems to be Vud we should, 

have no other perception ii^him than by his benefits voui;hsaf^ td usl 

\ ^6w this adoration, this homage, consist in pleasing him^ and we> 

\ can only please him in doing his will. 

In tins manner Socrates instructed youth :* these are the prin^ 
ciples and sentiments with which hei mspired thetn : on the pne 
sid^. a perfect submission to the laws and magistrates, in which he 
made justice consist; on the other, a profbund regard R>r the Di* 
vinity, which constitutes religion. In thin^ surpassing bur under- 
standing, be advises us to consult^he gods; and as theV impart 
themselves only to those that please them, he recommends abova 
all things the making of them propitious by a prudent and regular 
conduct. The gods are free,\ says he, and ii depends upon them 
either to grant what we ask, or to give us the directly reverse (^ it* 

He cites an excellent prayer from a poet whose name nas not ? 
come down to us: Ghreat Ghd, give us, we beseech thee, those good | 
things of whkh we stand in need, whether we crate them or not; and \ 
removefrom us all those which may be hur^ul to us, even thoitgh we | 
implore them of thee. The vulgar ima^ned, i:hat there are things j 
which the gods observe, and others of which they take no notice : 
but Socrates taught, that the gods observe an our actions and. 
words ; that they penetrate into our most secret thoughts; are 
present in all our deliberations ; and that they inspire us in aH our 
Mictions. 

SECTION V- 

fikMntoAap^ias IdmMtf to diseredit the fophuts in (he opinion of the young Atfaeniaot. 
Wkat k to b« undontood of the iroDunl eluraetoK oacrited to hiai. 

Socrates found it necessary to guard the young people a^rainst 
a bad taste which had prevailed for some time in Greece. A i^ct 
of assuming men arose, who, ranking themselves as the first sages 
of Greece, were in their conduct entirely the reverse. For instead 
of being infinitely remote from all avarice and ambition, like Pit* 

* Xeoopb. Meoorab. 1. IT. p. 809 dc eOS. ^ 

t 'E«-2 d-fo<c to-Tiv, tlfAAtf Zart »«t< MifAt arr* St Tif Uf^ffitttof *rvy* 
X^h ^ rifAfTiA T«^T«r. Flatin Aldb. iU p. H8. 
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taens, Bias, Thalei, and the others, who made the study of wisdua 
their principal occupation, these men were ambitious and covetous, 
entered into the intrigues and affairp of the world, and made a trade 
of their pretended knowledge. They* called themselves Bophists4 
They wandered from city to city, &nd caused themselves to he 
cried up as oracles, and walked about attended by crowds of theii 
disciples, who, through a kind of enchantment, abandoned the em- 
braces of their parents to follow ^ese proud teachers, whom they 
paid a great price for their instruction. There was nothmg these 
masters did not profess : — ^theology,' phyeacs, ethics, arithmetic, 
astronomy, grammar, music, poetry, rhetoric, and history. They 
knew every thing, and could teach every thing. Their greatest 
supposed skiU lay in phUosophy and eloquence. Most of them, like 
Gorgius, valued themselves upon giving immediate answers to all 
questions that could be proposed to them. Their young disciples 
acquired nothing from their precepts, but a silly esteem for them- 
selves, and a universal contempt for every body else ; so that not 
a scholar quitted these schools, but was more impertinent than when 
he first entered them. 

li was necessary to decry the false eloquence and bad logic of 
these proud teachers in the opinion of the young Athenians. To 
attack them openly, and dispute with them in a dire.ct manner, by a 
connected discourse, was what Socrates could well have done, for he 
possessed in a supreme degree the talents of elocution and reason- 
ing ; but this was not the way to succeed against great haranguers, 
whose sole aim was to dazzle their auditors with a vain glitter and 
rapid flow of words. He therefore took another coufBe,| and em- 
ploying the artifices and address of irony, which he knew how to 
apply with wonderful art and delicacy, he chose to conceal, under 
the appearance of simplicity and the affectation of ifipiorance, all the 
, beauty and great force of his genius. Nature, which had mven 
him so fine a soul, seemed to have formed Ids outside expresdfy for 
supporting the ironic character. He was very ugly, and, besides 
that, had something very dull and stupid in his physioffnomy.l The 
whole air of his person, which had nothing but what was very 
common and very poor in it, pe/fectly corresponded with that of his 
countenance. 

When he happened to fall into the companyof some one of these 
sophists,!! he proposed his doubts with a diffident and modest air, 

* Plat, in ApoMP. p. 19, 90. 

t Sio mim appeuaatar hi qoi 6itwi t a t i oiiM sat qomtaa vaA phiknophmitiir. CEc. <» 
XaicKi. o. 1S9. 
. X SoeratM in ironift dJMimiilantilLqae loii(A onmibai leporo atqoe humanitate p w a ti tit. 
Oc. 1. ii. ^ Ora<. o. 870. 

% Zopynu phynognomoo-^rtupldiiin cne Soeratem dixit et baidmn. CKa i» IVrt. 
n. 10. 

tl Socratea da m ipie ddtr^ena in ffispatatione, plus triboebat u«, quoa Tolebat refellere. 
Ila dim atiod dioeiat atqoe Mntuwt, Ubenter ati lobtui eat iM dfawunulatiooe qaam Gned 
f j<«vi/«f YocanL CU, Aead, QiubmU L iv. n. 15. 
f sod •! iUam qncn noniiiaTi (GiBfiaa) atcataroa MpbiitM, at t Flatou iateQipp^ 
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I 
asked marfi» questions in a plain manner/ and, as if he had be^ 
incapable of expressing himself otherwise, made use of triml com« 
parisons, and allusions taken from the meanest employments. The 
sophist heard him with a scornful attention, and mstead of giving 
faim a precise answer, had reoiv^^e to his common-place phrases^ 
and talked a great deal without sayiii? any thing to the purpose. 
Socrates, afler having praised (in older not to enrage) his ad. 
versary, entreated him to adapt hnnsell*to his weakness, and to de- 
scend so low as him, by satisfying his questions in a few words ; 
because neither his wit nor memory wau capable of comprehending 
or retaining so many fine and Exalted notions, and all his knowledge 
was confined to question and answer. 

This passed in a numerous assemblv, and the teacher could not \ 
recede. When Socrates had once got him out of his entrenchment, | 
by obliging him to answer his questions succinctly, he carried him 
on from one to another, to the most absurd consequences; and 
after having reduced him either to contradict himself, or be sUent, 
he complained that the learned man wodd not vouchsafe to instruct v 
him. The young people, however, perceived the incapacity of their | 
master, and changed their admiration for bim into contempt. fThus / 
the name of sophist b ecame odious and ridiculous. 

It is easy xo jTldge that men of the sophists' character, qf which 
I have now spoken, who were in high credit with the creat, who 
lorded it amongst the youth of Athens, and had been long cele* 
brated for their wit and learning, could not be attacked with Impu- 
nity ; and the rather, because they had been assailed in the two 
most sensible points, their fame and their interest Socrat^,* for 
having ehdeavoured to unmask their vices and discredit their false 
eloquence, experienced from these men, who were equally corrupt 
and haughty, all that could be feared or expected from the jnost 
malignant envy and the most envenomed hatred ; to which it is now 
time to proceed. 

SECTION VL 

Socrates is accused of holdinc bad opiaions in regard to the cods, and of eoimptiaff tlia 
Atheniaa youth. He deftnds himself ' withoat art or fear. He is condemned to die. 

A. M. 3008. Socrates was accused a little before the first year 

Ant J. C. 40% of the ninety-fifth Olympiad, soon after the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants out of Athens, in the sixty-ninth year of his 
life; but the prosecution had been projected long before. The ora* 
cle of Delphi, which had declared bim the Wasest of mankind; the 
contempt mto which he had brought the doctrine and morals of the 
sophists of his time, who were then in high reputation ; the liberty 

lest, hnos vid9mii8 i Socrate. Iseate peroontando atqne interrofandoelioere solehfiC 
eoram opiniones qmbascnm disserebat, vt «d ea, qas ii x«spoiidi«eiit, li quid videritiirt 
diewet Cie.d$ FitUi. I. iln.i. 
• n«t.iaApolof^p.83 
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wiCh yffhkk ke attadted all vioe; the nngular attaelmient of iw 
diseitoteB to his |»enon and maxima, had all conenrred in afienating 
people against him, and had drawn abundanoe of envy upon him. 

His e^emiea having sworn his deetnieticm,* and perceiviag 
the difficulty of the attempt, prepared the way fer it at a dis- 
tance, and at fest attacked him in the dark and by obscure 
and secret iileth6dti. It is said, that in order to sound the peo- 
ple's dispostcion towards Socrates, and to try whether it would 
ever be safe to cite him before the judges, they engaged Aristo- 
phanes to bring him upon the stage in a comedy, wherein the 
first seeds of the accusation meditatS against him were sown. It 
is not certain whether Aristophanes was suborned by Anytus and 
the rest <^ Sociates's enemies to compose that satirical piece 
against hhn. It b very likely that Socrat«s's declared contempt for 
an comedies in general, and for those of Aristophanes in particular, 
whilst he profeined an extraordinary esteem for the tragedies of 
Ruripides, might be the poet's true motive fbr taking his revenge 
of the philosopher. However it were, Aristophanes, to the disgrace 
of poetry, lent his nen to the malice of Socrates's enemies or his 
own resentment, ana employed his whole genius and capacity to 
'depreciate the best and most exceUent man that ever the pagan 
world produced. 

He composed a piece called 79ie Chutb, wherein he introduces 
- the phUosopher perched in a basket, and hoisted up amidst the aar 
I and clouds, from whence he delivers maxims, or rather the most 
/ ridicidous subtilties. A very aged debtor, who desires to escape 
the close pursuit of his creditors, comes to him to be taught the 
art of tricking them at law; to prove by unanswerable reasons that 
he owes them nothing; and, in a word, of a very bad, to make a 
very good, cause. But finding himself incapable of any improvement 
from the sublime lessons of his new master, he brings his son to him 
in his ste^. This young man soon afler quits this learned school 
so well instructed, that at their first meeting he beats his father, 
and proves to him by subtle but invincible arguments, that he has 
reason for treating him in that manner. In every scene where So* 
crates appears, the poet makes him utter a thousand impertinences, 
and as many impieties a&rainst-the gods, and in particular e^ainst 
Jupiter. He makes him talk* like a man of the greatest vanity alid 
1 highest oi»ni(m of lumself, with an equal c<mtempt for all others, 
wno out of a criminal curiosity is desirous of penetrating mto what 
passes in the heavens, and of diving into the abysses oT the earth ; 
who boasts of having always the means of making injustice tri* 
uniph; and who is not contented with keeping those secrets for his 
pwn use, but teaches them-to others, and thereby corrupts youth. 
All this is attended with • refined raillery and wit, tlwt could not 
ftil of highly ^easing a people of so quick and dc^cate a taste 

• jSliu,Ltt.f 1. naLiBApoIof.8oerAtp.19L 
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98 tlie Athenianfl, who were besides naturally jealous of all 
trtuMceiident merit. They were so much charmed with it, that 
without waiting the conclusion of the representation, they ordered 
the name of Aristophanes to be set down above all his competitors. 

Socrates, who had been informed that he was to be brought upon 
the stage, went that day to the theatre to see the comedy, contrary 
to his custom ; for it was not common for him to ffo to those assem* 
blies, unless when some new tragedy of Euripides was to be per* 
formed, who yiTBS his intimate friend, and whose pieces he este^ned 
upon account of the solid principles of morality he took care to in-' 
tersperse in them. It has, however, been observed, that he mice 
had not patience to wait the conclusion of one of them, wherein the 
actor had advanced a dangerous maxim, but went out immediately, 
without considering the imury which his withdrawing might do to 
bis friend's reputation. He never went to comedies, unless that 
Alcibiades and Critias forced him thither against his will ; as he 
was -offended at the unbounded licentiousness which reigned 
in them, and qould not endure to see the reputation of his fellow 
citizens publicly torn m pieces. He was present at this without 
the least emotion, and without expressing any discontent; and 
some strangers being anxious to know who the Socrates intended 
by the play was, he rose up from his seat, and showed himself 
during the whole representation. He told those who were near 
him,"' and were amazed at his indifference and patience, that he 
imagined himself at a great entertainment, where he was ap'eeably 
kughed at, and that it was necessary to be able to bear a joke. 

There is no probability, "s I have already observed, that Aristo- 

S banes, though he was not t:$ocrates's ifHend, had entered into the 
^ lack conspiracy" of his enemies, and had any thought of occasion- 
ing bis destruction. It is more probable, that a poet who diverted 
the public at the expense of the principal magistrates and most 
celebrated generals, was also willing to make themlaugk^it the ex- 
pense of a philosopher. AH the guut was on the side ofthose wh<> 
envied him, and his enemies, who were in hopes of making great 
use of the representation of this comedy against him. The aitifice 
was indeed deep and well planned. In bringing a man upon the* 
stage, he is only represented by his bad, wei&, or equivocal quali- 
ties. That view of him is followed with ridicule ; ridicule accustoms < 
people to the contempt of his person, and contempt proceeds to injus- ' 
tice. For the world arenaturaily emboldened ui insulting, abusing, and; 
injuring a man, when once heliecomea the object of general contempt/ 
These were the first blows struck at him, and served as an ossay 
and trial of the 'mat affair meditated against him. It lay dormant 
a long while, and did not brea^ out untu twenty years afterwards. 
The troubles of the republic might well occasion Uiat long delay. 
For it was hi that interval that the enterprise against Sicily hap« 

* rtiitds edoe. libar. p. 10 
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I>ened» the event of which was ao nnforttinate, that Athena was be 
fiieffed and taken by Lysander, who chang^ed its tbrm of government 
and established the thirty tyrants^ who were not expeUed till a very 
short time before the affair we speak of. 

A. M. 36031 MehtuB then appeared as accuser, and entered a 

Aiit.J.c.401. process in form against Socrates. His accasation 
consisted of two heads. The first was, that he did not admit the 
gods acknowledged by the republic, and introduced new divinities » 
the seccmd) that he corrupted the youth of Athens ; and concluded 
with inferring that sentence of death ougrht to pass against him. 

Never had accusation so little foundation, or even probability 
and pretext, as this. SocrateJ, for forty years, had made it his 
profession to instruct the Athenian youth. He had advanced no 
opinions in spcret and in the dark. His lessons were given pub* 
licly, and in the view of great numbers of auditors^ He had al- 
ways observed the same conduct, and taught the same principles 
What then, could be Melitus's motive for this accusation, afler 
such a length of time.^ How came his zeal for the public good,, 
after having been languid and drowsy for so many years, to awake, 
on a sudden, and become so violent ? Is it pardonable in so zealous 
and worthy a citizen as Melitus would wish to appear, to have con- 
tinued mute and inactive, while a person was corrup>ting the whole 
youth of that city, by instilling seditious maxims into them, and 
mspiring them with a disgust and contempt for the established 
flfovemment? For he who does not pr -rent an evil when it is in 
his power, is equally criminal with bini that commits it. These 
are the expressions of Libanius, in a declamation of his called the 
Apology of Socrates.''' But, continues he, allowing that Melitus, 
whether through forgetfulness, indifference, or real and serious en- 
gagements, never thought for so many years of entering an accu 
sation against Socrates y how came it to pass, that in a city like 
Athens, wliich abounded with wise magistrates, and, what is inore, 
with bold informers, so public a conspiracy as that imputed to So- 
crates, should have escaped the eyes of those whoiA either the love 
of their country or invidious malignity rendered ^o vigilant and 
attentive ? Nothing was ever less credible, or more void of all 
probahihty. 

As soon as the conspiracy broke out,f the friends of Socrates 
prepared for his defence* Lysias, the most able orator of his time, 
brought him an elaborate discourse of his composing, wherein he 
had set forth the reasons and measures of Socrates, in their fullest 
light, and interspersed the whole with tender and pathetic strokes^ 
capable of moving the most obdurate hearts. Socrates read it 
with pleasure, and approved it very much ; but as it was more con-- 
formable to the rules of rhetoric, than the sentiments and fortityde 
of a philosopher, he told him frankly that it did not suit him. Upon 

f Libui.faiApolog.SoeTat.p«4S-948. fCiew 1. 1. d« OraL n. 81- 
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which Lyma8,hayiBg asked how it was posrible to be well done and 
al the same time not suit him :^Ixi the ^jne manner, said he, usin^^, 
according to his custom, % vulgar comparison, that an excellent 
workman mi^t bring me magnificent apparel, or shoes embroidered 
with gold, to which nothinjr would be wanting on his part, but 
which, however, would not fit me. He persisted, therefore, inflexi- 
ble in the fesolution he had formed, not to demean himself by beg- 
giDg suffrages in the low abject manner common at that time. He 
onployed neither artifice nor the glitter of eloquence : he had no 
recourse either to solicitation or entreaty : he brought neither his 
wife nor children to incline the judges in his favour by their ' 
sighs and tears. Nevertheless,'*' though he firmly refused to make 
use of any voice but his own, in Ms defence, and to appear be- 
fore his judjg^es in the submissive posture of a suppliant, he did 
not behave in that manner out of pride, or contempt of the tribu- 
nal : it was from a noble and intrepid assurance, resulting from 
IP^eatness of sotel, and the usual attendant upon consciousness of 
truth and innocence. So that his defence had nothing timorous or 
weak in it His discourse was bold, manly, generous^ without pas- 
D, ^thout emotion, full of the noble liberty of a philosopher, 



with no other ornament than that of truth, and displaying through- 
out the character and language of innocence, rlato, who was 
present, transcribed it afterwards, and without any additions com- 
posed from it the work which he calls T7te Apology ofSocratety one 
of the most eonsummate masterpieces of antiquity. I shall here 
nake an extract from it. 

.Upon the day ai»igned,f the proceeding ccmmenced in the usual 
forme; the parties appeared before the judges, and Meiitus spoke. 
The worse his cause, and the less provided it was with proofs^ the 
more occasion he had for address and art to cover its weakness. 
He omitted nothing that might render the. adverse party odious; 
and instssd of reasons, which could not but fail him, he substituted 
the ddueive glitter of a lively and pompous eloquence. Socrates, 
in observing that he could not tell what impression the discourse 
of Ins accusers might make upon the judges, owns, that for his part 
he scarce knew himself, such an artful colouring and likelihood 
had they given to their arguments, though there was not the 
least word of truth in all they had advanced. 

I have already said that their accusation consisted of two heads.} 
The first regards religion. Socrates inquires out of an unpious 
curiosity, into what passes in the heavens and in the bowels of the 
tfarth. He does not acknowledge the gods adored by his country. 
He endeavours to introduce new deities; and, if he may be believen, 

* Hii eC talbm sddactiM Soeratof, nee pfttroRum quctivit ad Jadieinm capitia, nas 
yidieibua aappkx fait; adhibuitque liMram contiUBaciain k mafnitttdine aoimi ductain, 
aoo & suparbia. CU. TWe. e»a«t. 1. L 

t Plat, in Apolog. Socmu Xeoopb. in Apokg. Boaat at io Mamwr. | Flat, ia 

Ajwkf. p. Si. 
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an nnknowii god inspiroi him in all his actionfl. To make afaorCv 
he bdievea there are no gods. 

The seeoad head relates to the interest and goTemment of the 
■tate. Socrates corrupU the youth, by instilling bad sentiments 
coneenihig the Diyinity into them, by teaching them a contempt 
of the laws, and the order established in the republic ; by declaring 
opeoily against the choice of the magistrates by lot;* by exdaira- 
ing against the public assemblies, where he is never seen to ap- 
fwr ; by teaching the art of making the worst of causes good ; by 
attaching the youth to himself out of a spirit of pride and ambi* 
fion, under the pretence of instructing them; and by proving to 
children that they may treat their parents ill with impunity. He 
glories in a pretended oracle, and believes himself the wisest at 
mai^ind. He taxes all others with folly, and condemns without 
iieserve aD their maxims and actions; constituting lumself, by his 
own authority, the general censor and reformer of the state. Not* 
withstanding which, the effects of hii lessons may be seen in the 
persons of Critias and Alcibiades, his most intimate/ friends, whe 
nave done great mischief to their country, and have been the mosl 
wicked of citizens, and the most abandoned of men. 

This concluded with recommending to the judges to be very 
much upon their guard against the dazzling eloquence of Socrates^ 
and to suspect extremely the insinuating and artificial turns of ad* 
dresa which he would employ to deceive them. 
. Socrates began his discourse with this point,t and declalred 
lliat he would speak to the judges as it was his custom to talk in 
his common conversation, that is to say, with much sunplidty, and 
no art. 

He then proceeds to particulan.| Upon what foundation can H 
be alleged, th^t he does not acknowledge the gods of the republic ; 
he who has h^tca often seen sacnficing m his own house and in thft 
temples P Can it be doubted whether he uses divination, since it is 
made a crime in him to report that he. received counseEs from a 
certain divinity ; and is thence inferred that he aims at introdncin|f 
new deities ? But in this he innovates nothing more than others, 
who, putting their faith in divination, observe the ffight of birds, 
consult the entrails of victims, ai|d remark even woras and acci* 
dental encounters; diff^ent means which the gods emplov to give 
mankind a foreknowledge of the future.^ Old or new, it is stiH 
evident that Socrates acknowledges divinities, by the conlessbn of 
even Melitus himself, who, in his information, avers that Socrates 
believes diemons, that 'is to say, subaltern spirits, the oO^fmng of 
the gods. Now every man who tieHeves the o&pring of tibe goda 
oelieves the gods. 

* SoeratM in veali^ £d not approve tbk manner of eleetinx the macietratM. Be o^ 
Mrvod, that when a pUot^ a moncian, or an arehiteet » wantea, nobodj n willinf to t«k* 
lam at a venture; tliough the faolto of tbeie people are far from beinf of nch great 
^asportanee aa thoM errors whieh <rf« eommttted in the admuiistffatioo of the rnmUio^ 
^U»ofk.Mmtrai.Hig.l.9.7JSL ^tUL^Vl. tAatp^Sl. Xfliw9li.prm 
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Ab to wlHit lelates to the impious inquiries into natonl thinn 
imputed to him ;* without despising or condenming those who apiuV 
themselves to the study of physics, he declares that, as for himsell^' 
he had entirely devoted himself to what concerns moral virtue, the 
conduct of life, and the rules of government, as to a knowledge 
infinitely more useful than any other; and he calls upon all those 
who have been his hearers, to come forth and convict him of false- 
hood if he does not say what is true. 

/ am accuted of corrupting the youik^ and of ihitilHng dangerou9 
maxima into them, at well in regard to the worship of the godi ag th€ 
rules of govemmenL Tou know, Athenians, that I never made it my 
profession to teach^nor can envy, however violent against me, reproach 
me with eper having sold my instrttctions, I have an undeniahle m- 
dence for me in this respect, which is my property. Always equally 
ready to communicate my thoughts either to the rich or poor, and to 
give them full leisure to question or answer me, I lend myself to every 
one who is de^rotis of becoming virtuous : and if among those who 
hear me, there are any that prove either good or had, neiSier the vir^ 
tues of the one, of which I am not the cause, nor the vices of the other^ 
to which I have not contributed, are to he ascribed to me* My whole 
employment is to persuade the young and old, not to entertain too mucK 
love for the hody,for riches, and all other precarious things, of what" 
soever nature they he; hut to let their principal regard he for the 
soul, which ought to he the chitf object of their qffection: for lin-^ 
cessantly urge to you, that virtue does not proceed from riches, but, on 
the contrary, riches from virtue ; and that all the other goods of Ati- 
man Hfe, as well public as private, have their source in the same 
principle* 

If to speak in this manner be to c6rrupt yotUh, I confess, Ath^^ 
mans, that I am guilty, and deserve to be punished. If what I say 
he not true, it is most easy to convict me (^falsehood. I see here a 
great number qf my disciples; they have only to appear. But, per» 
fiaps,reserve ctnd considercUionfor a master who has instructed tiiem^ 
will prevent them from declaring against me: at least their fathers^ 
brothers^ and uncles cannot, as good relations and good citizens, 
excuse themselves from standing forth to demand vengeance against 
the corrupter of Uieir sons, brothem, and 'nephews. But these are 
the persons who take updn them my defence, and interest themselves 
in the success qf my cause. 

Pass on me what sentence youplease,\ Athenians; hut I can neither 
repent, nor change my conduct. I must not abandon nor suspend a 
function which Ood himself has imposed on me. JVbto it is lie who 
has charged me with the care of instructing my fellow-citizens. If^ 
etfter having faithfully kept all the posts wherein I was placed by our 
generals, at Potidasa, Amphipolis, and Delium, the fear of death 
should at this time make me to abandon that in which the IHvinB 
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Prondenee haiptaeed me, 6y co mm afirftwy "m lf> Mt My l{^ «» HW 
aiudy of phUosoi^yf for ihe imtrucHon (^ mytey and eikerw; Ml 
wouM &e a moil crimintU denrtion indeody and make me k^hlf 
worthy cf beings cited before thie iribunaiy ae an impioue man^ toko 
doee noi believe the gods, Shoutd you reeohe to acquit me, on oon^ 
^UHon that I keep eilencefor thejkiurey lehotdd not herniate to make 
answer; ^A^hemanSy I honour and love ymt, but lekall choose rather 
to obey Ood Hian youf and to my latest brisaOi ^uM never re nou nce 
philosophy, nor cease to exhort and reprove you according to my cue* 
torn, by telling each ff you when you come m my way. My good 
friend, j and citizen of the most famous city in tke world for wUdem 
and valour, are you not ashamed of having no other thoughts tium 
ff amassing wealth, and of enquiring glory, credit, and dignUies, 
while you neglect the treasures of prudence, truth, and wisdom, and 
take no pains in rendering your soul as good and perfect as U ie 
capable of being? 

I am reproached wiih dbfectfear and meanness of spiriLXfer 
being so busy in imparting my advice to every one in private , afid yet 
kavmg always avoided being present m yntr assemblies^ to give my 
counsels to my cotmtry. 1 thought I had given sufficient proofs if' 
my courage and fortitude, both in the field, where I have borne arma 
with you, and in the senate, when I alone opposed the unjust sentence 
you pronounced against the ten captains, who had not. taken up and 
interred the bodies of those who were killed or drowngd- «n the mo- 
fight, near tke islands Arginusee; and when, upon more than one 
occasion, I opposed the violent and" cruel orders ef the thirty tyrante. 
What is it then, that has prevented me from appearingin your assem- 
blies? jR is that Daanon, Athenians, that voice divine, which you 
"^^ have so often heard me mention, and which JiteHtus has ttdcen so nwch 
i fains to ridicule, ^ That Spirit has attached itself to me from my 
• vtfancy: it is a voice which J never hear, but when it would prevent 
; «ie from persisting in something I have resolved; for it never escorts 
\ meto unaerlake any thing, R is that which has always opposed me 
\ when I would have intermeddled in the-^airs of the republic: and 
its opposition was very seasonable; for 1 should have been among tkfi 
dead long ago, had I been concerned in the measures of the etate^ 
without Reding any thing to the advantage of myself or ouc. country. 
Do not take it ill, I beseech you, tf-l speak my thm^hts without die* 
guise, and wi^ truth and freedom, \ Every man who would gene* 
rously oppose a whole people, either canong us or elsewhere, and who 
if^lexibly applies himself to prevent the violation of the laws and tke 
prMticetfiniqiiity in a city, will never do so long with impunity. /I 
is absolutely necessary for him who would cont^ for justice, if kt 
has ihe slightest wish to live, to remain in a private station^ and never 
to have any share in public chairs. 

t The Greek liciiifteiL O h$$t cf mm, Z otf i^Tf Mgnf whidi wai ta oUiciif mume 
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Ar Ae red^* Atkemam^ ^ in the extreme danger in iMch I now 
ain, i do nai imitate the behaviour of those voho upon lest emergendee 
haoe imphred and supplicated their judges vnth tears, and haiet 
hrought hrfore them their children^ relations, and friends, it is not 
through pride and obstinacy, or any contempt for you, but solely for 
your honour, and for that of the whole city. It is ft that you should 
know, that there are -among our citizens, those who do not regard 
death as an eeil, and who give that name only to injustice and m- 
famy* At my age, and tnth the reputation whu^ 1 have, whether 
true or fake, would it be consistentfor me, after all the lessons I have 
given upon the contempt of death, to be afraid ffHt myself, and to beUe 
by my last act all the principles and seSHtiments of my poet Ufef 

But without speaking of my fame, which I should extremely in* 
jure by such a conduct, J do not think it allowable to entreat a judge f 
nor to procure an acquiUal by supplications* he ought to be per* 
suaded and convinced. The judge does not sit upon the bench to 
show favour by violating the laws, but to do justice by conforming to 
them. He did not take an oath to favour whom he pleases; but to do 
justice where U.is due. We oughi not therefore to accustom you to 
perjury, nor you to suffer yourselves to be accustomed to it; for in so 
doing, both the one and the other ^ us equally ir^ure justice and 
religion, and both become criminal. 

Do not therefore expect from me, Athenians, that I should have 
recourse among you to means which 1 believe neither honest nor law' 
ful : especially upon this occasion, wherein I am accused of impiety 
oy MeUtus, For if I should influence you by my prayers, and 
thereby induce you to violate your oaths, it would be undemably evir 
dent that J should teach you not to believe in the gods; and even in 
drfending and justifying myself, should furnish my adversaries with 
arms against me, and prove that I believe no divinity. But I am 
very far from such thoughts, 1 am more convinced of the existence 
of CM, than my accusers; and so convinced, that I abandon myself 
to Chd and you, that you may judge of me as you shall deem beSkfor 
yourselves and me, 

Socrates pronounced this discourse with a firm and intrepid 
tone.f His air, his action, his visage, bore no resemblance to that 
of a person accused : he seemed Sie master of his judges, from 
the assurance and grreatness of soul with which he spoke, without, 
however, losing any thing of the modesty natural to him. So 
noble and majestic a deportment displeased and gave offence. It 
is common for iudges,| who look upon themselves as the absolute 
dispensers of hfe or death to such as are before them, to expect, 
out of a secret tendency of mind, that they should appear in theii 

* Plat p^34, 3S. 

t BocratM ita in judicio capitia pro M IpM dixit, at non ■opplez ant r«M, Md wM^gmm. 
ui doauntu videwtur etM hklicain. Ctc U i. de Orui* a. S3I. 

X Odit judex feri litigftatM aeciiriUtom ; cumqiM jw MWa latilQcit, Ueilai tsnmm 
tianpottuUL ^vmoXiy e. i. 
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presence with humble saboiiflsioii and respectful awe; a homage 
which they think due to their supreme autfiority. 

This was what happened now. Melitus, however, had not at 
first the fiflh part of the voices. We have reason to suppose that 
the judges assembled upon this occasion might amount to 500, witl}- 
out reckoning the president. The law condemned the accuser to ^ 
> pay a fine of 1000 drachmas,"' if he had not the fitlh part of the 
fiuffragres. This law had been wisely established to check the 
boldness and impudence of calumniators. MeMtus would have 
been obliged to pav this fine, if Anytus and Lycon had not joined 
him, and presentea themselves also as the accusers of Socrates. 
Their innuence drew over a great number of voices, and there 
were 281 against Socrates, and consequently only 220 for him. He 
wanted no more than thirty-one to have been acquitted ;f for he 
would then have had 251, which would have been the majority. 

By this first sentence the judges only declared Socrates guilty, 
without decreeing against him any penalty.J For whtu ihe law 
did not determine the punishment^ and when a crime against the 
state Was not in question (in which manner I conceive Cicero*s ex- 
pression, fraut capUalUy may be understood,] the person found 
ffuilty had a right to choose the penalty he thought he deserved. 
Upon his answer the judges deliberated a second time, and after- 
wards passed their final sentence. Socrates was informed that he 
might demand an abatement of the penalty, and change the con- 
demnation of death into banishment, imprisonment, or a fine. He 
replied c^enerpusly, that he would choose neither of those punish- 
ments, because that would be to ackhowledge himself guilty. — 
AthenicoMy said he, to keep you no longer in tUspensey tu you oblige 
me to sentence thyself tuxording to what I destrvey I condemn myself ^ 
for hamng passed my Hfe in instrucHng yourselves and your chtU 
dren; for having neglected with thai view my domestic affaxrsy and 
ail public employments and dignities ; for liaving devoted myself en^ 
tirely to tl^ service of my country, in labouring incessantly to render 
my fellow-citizens virtuous; I condemn my self y I say, to he maintained 
in the Prytaneumy at the expense of the republic, for the rest of my 
iifii.i This last answer so much ofiended the judges,^ that they 

•About SSL 

t The text varies in Plato : it tayi, thirtT-three, or thirty^ whence it a probably defective. 

i Primit wntentiia atatuebant tantdm jttdicos, damnarent an absolverent. Erat antem 
Athenis. rco damnato, si fraui capitalia non essat, quasi, jj^ab vstimatio. Ex aententia, 
cum judicibufl daretur, inlerrogabatar reus, quam quasi aistiiaationem commeruisso ae 
maxima confiteretur. Cie. Li.de Oral. n. 231,233. 

$ It appears in Plato, that aftor tbis discourse, Socrates, without ddubt to remova from 
himself an imputation of pride and contumacy, modestly offered to pav a fine poportionato 
to bis indieence, that is to say, one mina {(inj livres.) and that, at the solicitation of his 
friends, who had bound tiieniselves for htm, he rose in bis offer to thirty mina. Plat, m 
Jipolo/f. SoeraL p. 38. But Xenophon positively .asserts the contrary, p. 705. This differ- 
ence may l>e recoociJed, perhaps, by supposing that Socrates refused at first to malce any 
offer, and that he suffered liimself at leivth to be overcome by the earnest soficitations ik 
his friends. 

II Ci^us response sic Jndices exaraeront, at capitis hominem innocentiaaimnm coudenr 

-^-' Cie. 1. Lite Oral.n. S39. 
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condemned him to drink hemlock, a punishment very much in qm 
unon|r them. 

This sentence did not shake the constancy of Socrates m tlio 
least.* / am goin^y said he, addressing himself to his judges» 
with a noble tranquillity, to tiifftr death by your order^ to which mi- 
^ ttwe had condemned me from the fir A moment of my birth ; *IaU my 
aecuters toiif ntffer no less from infamy and injustice by the decree* 
of truth. Did you expect from me, thai to extricate m/ysetf out of 
your handt^ I $hould hone employ ed^ according to the cudom^fiattery 
caut pccthetic expression*, and the Hmoroti* and grovelling behaviour 
of a euppUant ? But in trials, a* well a* war, an honest man ought 
not to use all sort* of means for the p^vserwUion of his life. It i» 
equally dishonourable both in the one and in the other, to ransom it • 
only by prayer* and tear*, and all tho*e other abject method* which 
you *ee every day practi*ed by people in my present condition. 

Apbllodorus, who was one of his friends and disciples, aad having 
advanced to him to express his grief for his dying innocent : What^ 
replied he, with a smile, would you have me die guilty? 

Plutarch,t to show that only otir weakest part, the body, is in j 
the power of man, but that there is another infinitdy more noble j 
part of us entirely superior to their threats, and inaccessible to| 
their attacks, cites these admirable words of Socrates, which are 
more applicable to his judges than his accusers : Anytu* andJfelitu* 
may kill me, but they cannot hurt me. As if he had said, in the Ian- \ 
gusfe of the Pagans : Fortune may deprive me of my goods, my 
heaEh, and my me ; but I have a treasure within me, ^ which no 
external violence can^prive ine ; I nican virtue, innocence, fbrti- ; 
tade, and greatness of mind. 

This great man,{ fully convinced of the principle he had so 
often inculcated to his disciples, — ^that guilt is the only evil a wise 
man ought to fear,^chose rather to to deprived of some years 
which he might perhaps have to live, than to forfeit in an instant 
the glory of his whole past life, in dishonouring himself for ever by 
the shameful behaviour he was advised to observe towards his 
judges. 'Seehig that his contemporaries had bat a slight know- 
ledge of him, he referred himselif to tlie judgment of posterity ; 
and, by the generous sacrifice of the remnant of a Ufe already mr 
advanced, acquired and secured to himself the esteem and admira- 
tion of all succeeding ages, 

* PInC p. 3ft> t !>• Mim. tranquUTpI 47Sb 

t Malvit vir •aptentliMmaf qood superaMet ex Titl^ nbi p«riro, quam ^nod yratgrfaitt; 



«t <;aando ab hominibua ui temporis parum intelligebatar, potterorum m j 

vaYtt, brari detrimeoto jam uUima MtM^tutb »vum aeculonnii cnnim t n ii irnlB i. 
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SECTION VII. 

AoMatet refawf to weape out or^iriMn. He paaiM tiM hit daji of ha life in diaeoonky 
with hLi friends upon tiie immortality of the aoul. He diinki the poieoo. Pwwiiiimwit 
at hU^eeoMia. Hoaoon paid to hui memory. 

After the sentence had been passed upon him, Soeratei,* with 
the same intrepid aspect with which he nad held tyrants in awe, 
went forward towards the prison, which lost that name, says Se- 
neca, when he entered it, and became the residence of virtue and 
irobity. His friends followed him thither, and continued to vi«t 
jim during thirty days, which passed between his condemnation 
and death. The cause of tLat long -delay was, the Athenians seat^ 
every year a ship to the isle of Delos, to offer certain sacrifices; 
and it was prohibited to put any person to death in the cit}r, from 
the time that the priest of Apollo had crowned the poop of this Tea- 
sel, as a signal of its departure, till the same vessel should return. 
So that sentence having been passed upon Socrates the day af^er 
that ceremony began, it was necessary to defer the execution of it 
for thirty days, during the continuance of this voyage. 

In this long interval, death had sufficient opportunity to present 
itself before his eyes in all its terrors^ and to put his constancy to 
the proof, not only by the severe rigour of a dungreon, and the irons 
upon his legs, but by the continual prospect and cruel expectation 
of an event which nature always abhors. In this sad condition he 
did not cease to enjoy that profound tranquillity of mind which hia 
friendd had al.vays admired m him.f He conversed with them with 
the same temper he had always expressed; and Crito observes, 
' that the evening before his death, he slept as peaceably as at any 
other time. He even at that time coipposed a hymn in honour of 
Apollo and Diana, and turned one of iBsop's fables into verse. 

The day before, or the same day that the ship was to arrive from 
Delos, the return of which was^ be followed by the death of So- 
crates, Crito, his intimate friend, came to him early in the morning 
to let him know that mournful news, and at the same time to inform 
him that it depended only upon himself to quit the prison ; that the 
jailor was gained; that he would find the doors open, and offered him 
a safe retreat in Thessaly. Socrates laughed at this proposal, and 
asked him, vohether he knew of any place <mt of AUica where pei^le 
did not die? Crito urged the thing very seriously, and pressed 
him to take advantage of so precious an opportunity,- adding argu- 
ments upon arpruments to induce his consent, and to engage him to 
resolve upon his escape. Without mentioning the mconsolable 
grief he should suffer foV the death of such a friend, how should 

* Socrates eodem illd vnltu, ifwt aliquando soloa triginta tyrannos ia ordinem redogerat, 
eareerem intravit, ig^ominiam ipsi loco detracturus. Neque enim poterat career videii. 
In qoo Socrates erat Senee. in Ootuol. ad HdneL e. zUi. 
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*ea(. c xzTti. t Plat, ia Critoo. 
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lie eopport the reproaches of an infinity of people, who would be- 
lieve that it was in his power'to have saved him, but that he would 
not sacrifice a small part of his wealth for that purpose?. Could 
^he peof^e ever be persuaded that so wise a man as Socrates wouM 
not quit his prison, when he might do it with all possible security ? 
Perhaps he might fear to expose his friends, or to occasion the loss 
€)i their fortunes, or even of their lives or liberty. Ought there to 
be any thing more dear and precious to tbem than the preservation 
of Socrates ? Even strangers themselves dispute that honour with 
theni; many of whom have come expressly with considerable 
sums of money to purchase his escape ; and declare, that they 
should think themselves highly honoured to receive hun among 
them, and to supply him abundantly with all he should have occa- 
sion for. Ought he then to abandon himself to enemies, who have 
€»ecasioned hu being[ condemned unjustly; and can he think it 
allowable to betray his own cause ? Is it not essential to his good- 
ness and justice, to spare his fellow-citizens the jg^uilt of innocent 
blood ? But if all these motives cannot alter him, and he is not 
concerned with regard to himself, can he be insensible to the inte- 
rests of iiis children ? In what a condition does he leave them ? And 
ean he forget the father, only to remember the philosopher ? 
Socrates, after having heard him with attention, praised his zeal, 

" mnd expressed his gratitude; but before he could accede to his 
opkiion, was for examining whether it wa^ just for him to depart 
oat of prison without the consent of the Athenians. The question 
therefore here is to know, whether a man condemned to die, though 
unjustly, can without a crime escape from justice and the laws ? I 
do not know, whether, among us, there are many persons to be 
found who would believe that this could be made a question. 

Socrates begins with removing every thing foreip^n to the subject, 
mnd comes immediately to the bottom of the affair. / should cer^ 
iaMy refoice extremely^ my dear CrUo^ if you could persuade me to 
qyii this phuse^ but cannot resolve to do so without oeins^ first per^ 
muMded. We ought not to concern ourselves for what the people may 
joy, Itut for what the sole Judge of all that is just or unjust^ shall 
9ayy and that cdone is truth. All me considerations you have alleged^ 
OB money y reputation^ f amity y prove nothing y unless you show me that 

j what you propose is just and Icnoful, It is a received and constant 

' prmeiple with us, that^ll injiSike is shamefuly and fatal to him that 
xommiia Uy whatever men may sayy or whatever good or evil may enstte 
from it. We have always reasoned from this principle even to our 
iateH daysy and heme never departed in the least from it. Would ii 
ke .possibUy dear CritOy that at our age our most serious discourses 

. shotUd resemble those if infantsy who say Yes and JVb, almost in the 
eaiine breath: and have no fixed and determinate notion? At each 
proposition he waited C^ito's answer and assent. ^^ 

IM uf , iherrforey resume our prindplesy and endeavour to make 
tuetf them at &ii time. It hoe tUways been a maxim with tu^ Oiaiit 
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It NMiT aikufoble u/Mn an^mreUnet whaUoever io amMi MuaHeet 
not even in regard to Uiose wno injure «*, nor io reium etiljbr etH, 
and that when toe have once engaged our toordj toe are bound io ketp 
it inHolably; no intereH being capable io ditperae toUkU, Mm, 
tf at the time I should be ready to make my escape^ the law$ and re^ 
public should present themselves tn a body before mty what eauid I 
answer to thejollounng question which they might put to met < WM 
are you going to do Socrates f Is fiying from justice in Ms manner 
aught else tfum ruining entirely the laws and Ae repMic? Do you 
believe thai a state can subsist^ after justice is not only no longer in 
force in it, but is even corrupted, subverted^ and trod under foot 
by individuals V But, it may Be said the republic has done me injus- 
tice, and has sentenced me wrongfully, * Have you forgot^ the laws 
would reply, * that you are under an agreement with us to eubmit 
your private judgment to that if the refmbHe? ' You vtere at Viberiy, 
if our government and regulations did fiot suit you, to retire and 
settle yourself elsewhere : buta residence of seventy years m our city 
sufficiently denotes that our regulations have not displeased you, and 
that yau have complied toith them from an entire knowledge <md expe- 
rience of them, and out of choice. In fact you owe cUl you are, and 
all you possess, to them; birth, nurture, education, and esUtbHsh- 
ment : for all these proceed from the tuition and protection of the 
repvbhc. Do you believe yourself free to break through engage* 
ments toith her, which you have cor^rmed by more than one oeSkf 
Though she should intend to destroy you, can you render her evil for 
evil, mul injury for injury ? Have you a right to act in that manner 
towards your father and mother; and do you not know that your 
country is more considerable, and more worthy of respect brfore 
God and man, than either father or mother, or all the relations tfi 
the toorld together; tJiat your -country is to be honoured and revered, 
io be complied toith in her excesses, and to be treated toith tenderness 
and kindness, even in her most violent proceedings T in a word, that 
she is either to be reclaimed by wise counsels and respectful remon- 
strances^ or to be obeyed in her commands, and all she shall decree 
suffered without murmuring? As for your children, Socrates, your 
friends will render them all the services in iheir power; at least Ute 
Divine Providence will not fail Ihem. Resign yourse^, therefore^ 
to our reasons, and take the counsel of those vmo hate given yo» 
birth, nurture, and education. Set not too high a value upon your 
children, your Hfe, or any thing in the world, as upon jumee; that 
when you appear btfore the tribunal af^ Plutoj^ou may not beat a 
loss to defend yourself in the presence of your judges. But ^ you 
tlemean yourself othertoise, toe shall ceniinue your enemies as kng a» 
you /toe, without ever (fording you relaxation or roffose: and when 
%ou a$^ dead, our sisters^ the laws in the regions below, wiH be ue 
httle favourable to you; knowing that you hc^e been guUiy <f ueing 
^Tur utmost endeavours to destroy us. 
Socratog obswvod to CritOy tUt he Beeiiied actually «6 hear all 
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-^-lid hacl said, and that the sound -of these words echoed so con- 
^ ^ tiouajlj in his ears, that, they entirely engrossed him, and led him 
.IK. other thourrhts nor wordsJ'^ Crito, agreeing in fact that he had 
^nothing to reply, continued silent, and withdrew from his friend* 
At length the fata] ship returned to Athens, which was in a .iiai>> 
^ ner the signal for the death of Socrates.* The next day all \.'m 
friends, except Plato, who was sick, repaired to the prison early in 
the morning. The jailor desired them to wait a little, hecanse the 
\ ^ eleven magistrates (who had the direction of the prisons) were at 
n * tliat time signifyiiig to thq prisoner that he was to die the same 
i\ix}\ Presently after they entered, and found Socrates, whose 
.^ ciiitiiW had been taken ofr,f sitting by Xantippe, his wife, who held 
^ one of his children in her arms. As soon as She perceived them 
«he uttered piercing cries, sobbing, and tearing her face and hair, 
.and made the prison Resound with her complaints. OA, my dtsar 
JSocrates, your JHendt are come to'iee you this day for the last time I 
He desired that she might be taken away, and she was immediately ' 
carried home. 

Socrates, passed the rest of the dav with his friends, and con- 
versed with them with his usual cheeruilness and tranquillity. The 
subject of conversation was most important, and well suited to his ^ 
present condition; that is to say^ the immortality of the soul, j 
What gave occasion to this discourse, was^a question introduced in * 
a manner by chance, Whetheyr a true philosopher ought not to de- 
sire and take pains to die ? Thu* proposition, taken too literally, 
implied an .opinion that a philosopher might kill himself.' Socrates 
shows that nothing is more unjust than this notion ; and that man, 
appertaining to God, who formed and placed him with his own hand 
in the post be possesses, cannot abandon it without his permission, 
nor quit life without iiis order. What is it then that can induce a 
philosopher to entertain this love for death? It can be only the^ 
hope of that happiness which he expects in another life, and that 
hope can bje founded only upon the opinion of the soul's immortality. 
Socrates employed tne last day of his life in entertaining his 
friends upon tiiis g^eat and important subject, from which conver- 
sation P'H ys admirable dialogue, entitled Phadon^ is wholly taken. 
/ He expiajis to his friends aU the argume^its for believing the soul 
inmiortal. And refutes all the objections against it, which are very 
near the^ same as are made at this day. This treatise is too lon^; 
^ for me to attempt an abstract of it. 

Before he answers any of these objections,^ he deplores a mis 
fortune commoii enough among men, who, in consequence of hear 
ing ignorant persons, that contradict and douot every thing, dis 
pute, oelieve there Is nothing certain. Is it not a great nUsfitrtune^ 

* Flat in FhicfL p. 89, && 
t At Atem, w tooa m 
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. dear Phadtm^ Vud haiomg teaacnt vfkich are trtte^ eerUdn and 9er$ 
easy to he underetoody there sKould, hotoever, be person* in the woHd 
who are not at all ejected vnth them^/rom their hating heard theae 
frivoiotM disputes wherein ail things appear sometimes true and 
sometimes fcJse* "These unfust and unreasonable wien, instead ^ 
blaming themseltee for these doubts^ or imputing them to the narrow^ 
ness f^ their owncapai^Uies^ by ascribing the defect to the reasonk 
themselvesy prop^ at length to a detestation^ them^ and believe 
themselves more judicious and better informed than all others^ 6e- 
cause they imagine they are the only persons who comprehend that 
there u nothing true or certain in the puUure qf things* 

Socrates demoDstrates the injustice of this proceeding. He eb-i 
serves, that of two things equally uncertain, wisdom enjoins us to: 
choose that which is most advanta^reous with least hazard. If! 
\ what I advance^ says he, upon the tmmorteUity of the soul proves 
trucy it is good to believe it ; and if after my death it proves Jalse^ I ' 
shall still have drawn from it in this life this advantage, — of having 
.. been less sensible here of the evils which genially allend human Ufe. 
This reasoning of Socrates* (which is real and true in the mouth 
of a Christian alone) is verv remarkable. If what I sa^ is true, I 
gain every thing, while I hazard very little ; and if udse, I lose 
nothing ; on tho contrary, I am still a great gamer. 

Socrates does not confine himself to the mere speculation of this 
great truth, that the soul is immortal ; he draws from it useful and 
necessary conclusions for the conduct of life, in explaining what 
^ the hope of a happjr eternity demands from man, that it oe. not 
frustrated, and that instead of attaining the rewards prepared fi>r 
the good, they do not experience the punishment allotleci for the 
wicked. The philosopher here sets forth these great truths, which 
a constant tradition, though very much ob;^cared by fiction and 
^%lile, had always preserved among the Pagans : the last judgment 
m iiie righteous and wicked; the eternal punishments to which 
. great criminals are condemned; « place of peace and joy without ^ 
end for the souls that have retained their purity and innocence, or 
which during this life have expiated their offences by repentance 
and satiitfaction ; and an intermediate state, in which ^^If purify / 
themselves, for a certain time, from less considerable Ciimes thaj^- 
~ have not been atoned for during this life. 

Myfriends^j there is still one thing, which it is very just to believe; 
and this is, that if the soul be immortal, it requires to be cultivated 
' with attention, not only for what we call the time of life, but for that 
which is to follow, I mean eternity; and the least neglect in Ais point 
may be attended toith endless consequences. If deaXh were the Jjnal 
dissolution of being, the wicked would be great gainers by it, eubSng 
delivered at once from their bodies, their souls, and their vices; but 
as the soul is unmorUU^ it has no other means if being freed from 

• MoMtonr Pav^ kai exratUtfid upon tSit iMMoinf Ui hte Mvwth a-!tid«, tad 
fbmkada m o nrtrat tooofinfinittfctjDfc \n»X^^lfn* 
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it$ tmUj nor^ any mf^ for iise^^ hut in hecmmng try good and 
ffery prudeni; far it carries nothing away with U buHis good or bad 
deedsy its virtues or vices, vfhich are commonly the consequence of the 
educaJtion it has received^ and the causes ^ eternal happiness or 
misery, 

When the dead are arrived at the fatal rendezvous of departed 

' aoulsy whither theij^dkmao^. conducts them, they are all j/udged,j 
Those who home ptused their livt,^ in a manner neither entirely cri" 
minai nor absolutely innocent, are sent into a place where they suffer 

• pains proportioned to their faults, till being purged and cleansed of 
</!t«ir gwU, and afterwards restored to liberty, they receive the r«- 

k ward of the good actions they have done in the body. Those who 
are judged to be incurable on account of the greatness of their 
crimes, who deliberately and wilfully have committed sacrileges and 
murders, and other such great fences, the fatal destiny that passes 
judgment upon them hurls them into Tartartts, from whence they 
never depart. But those who are found guilty of crimes, great m- 
deed, but worthy of pardon; who have committed violences in the 
transports of rage against their faXher or mother, or have killed 
some one in a like emotion and cflerwards repented; these suffer the 
same punishment and in the same place with the last, but for a time 
only, tilt by their prayers and swppUeations they have obtained par* 
don from those they have injured. 

But for those who have passed through life with peculiar sanctity 
of manners, delivered from their base earthly abodes as from a 
prison, they are received on high in a pure region which they inhabit, 
and, as philosophy has sufficiently purified them^ they live without 

'their bodies* through all eternity in a series of joys and delights 
which it is not easy to describe, and which the shortness of my time 
wUl not permit me to explain more at large. 

What I have said will suffice, I conceive, to prove that we ought to 
endeavour strenuously throughout our whole lives to acquire tirtue 
and wisdom ; for you see how great a reward and how high a hope 
are proposed to us. And though the immortaMy of the soul were, 
dtAious, instead of appearing a certainty as it does, every ioise niun 
ought to assure himself that it is well worth his trouble to risk his 
helirf of it in this manner. And, indeed, can there be a more gh" 
rious hazard ? We ought to enchant ourselves with this blessed hope, 
for which reason 1 have lengthened this discourse so much, 

Cicero expresses these noble sentiments of Socrates with his 
usual delicacy. Almost at the very moment,^ says he, that he h^ld ' 

♦ n«t. p. 113, 114. 

4 Dflomon ib a Greek word, whicb rignifief tpirit, ceoiiif, and, witk ns, anfeL 

Z The re»arreetion of tLe body was unknown to the Pagam. 

9 Cum peaA in mana jam mortiferum illud teneret poculam, locvtns ita ett, at noa wi 
mortem trudi, Tetom ia coBlum viderelttr asceikbre. Ita eaim ceascbat, itaquediiseruit: 
dnas ease vias daplieesque' cursus aaimorum i oorporo excedentium. Nam, aui sa bamanis 
t&liis csoAtaminAsseat, et se totos libiduubus dedkUsaent, quibus coarctati velut domesticia 
vitiis atque flagitiis se mqainftsseot, iis devium quoddain iter esse, seclusum k consilio 
; qui Bmen se iniesros «asU»qui» servasnsioB^ quihosqua fuiuet uiDiiaa cun 
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the denSy inuAt in his hand, he talked in endi & noimer M 
ehowed that he looked upon death not as a violence done to him« 
but as a means bestowea upon him of ascendhig to heaven. He 
declared nhat, upon departing out of this life, two ways are open 
to us : the one leads to the place of eternal miserv such soub 
as have sullied themselves here below in shameful pleasures and 
criminal actbns ; the other conducts those to the happy mansions 
of the gpds^'who have retained tnoir purity upon earth, and have 
iecLin human bodies a life almost divine. 

When Socrates had done speaking,*^ Crito desired him to give 
ium and the rest of his friends, his last instructions in regard 
to his children, and his other affairs, that by executing tnein, 
they might have the consolation of doing him some pleasure. 1 
shtUl recommend nothing to you thit day, replied Socrates, more 
than I have always done, which is to take care of yourselves. Ton 
cannot do yourselves a greater servicCy nor do me and my /amify 
a greater pleasure, Crito having asked him afterwards in what 
manner he wished to be buried : As you please, said Socrates, i^ 
you can lay hold of nie, and I do not escape out of t/our kands^y At 
Hie same time looking upon his friends with a smile : / can never 
persuade Crito, says he, tfiat Socrates is he who converses with you, 
and disposes the several parts of his discourse ; for he ahoays ima- 
gines that fam what he is gomg to see dead in a Uttle while. He 
confounds mm with my carccus, and therefore asks me how I would be 
interred. In finishing these words he rose up Ind went to batho 
himself in a chamber adjoining. After he came out of the bath, 
his children were brought to hun, for he had three, two very little, 
and the other grown up. He spoke to them for some time, ^ve 
his orders to the women who took care of them, and then dismissed 
them. Bemg returned into his chamber, he laid himself down 
upon his bed. 

The servant of the Eleven entered at the same instant, and 
having informed him that the time for drinking the hemlock was 
come, (wliich was at sunset,) the servant was so much afiected 
>vith sorrow, that he turned his back and fell a weeping. See, said 
Socrates, the good disposition of this man ! Since my imprisonmeni 
he has often come to see me, and to converse with me. tie is mor6 
worthy than all his fellows. How heartily the poor man ^weeps for 
met This is a remarkable example, and mi^ht teach those who hold 
an office of this kind, how they ought to behave to all prisoners, but 
more especially to personsof merit,if at any time they should happen- 
to fall into their hands. The fatal cup was brought. Socrates iksked 
what it was necessary for him to do. Nothing more, replied the ser- 
vant, than as soon as you have drunk off the draught, to walk about till 
youfnd your legs grow weary, and afterwards lie down ttpon your bed, 

corporibns contafio, MMqoe tb his Mmper •erocaaaeiit, Mt«nione in oorpoiiteis tomiitig 
vitftm imitati deurttin,*fau ad illoi. 4 qodnit Miiiinr pmf«etL ledium fnetlem mMebu Gsm 
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Be t<x>k the eup, without any emotion or change.fai Mb co)oor or 
eottntenance, and regarding the mitn with a firm and steady iooky 
FTetl^ eiaid he, what $ay you <sf Vm drink t fMy une make a itbtUum 
out cf it? Upon heing tola that tnere was only enough for one 
dose : At leoaty continued he, we may tay our prayer* to ike god»^ 
aaitie our duly, and implore them to make our exit from thi» world . 
and our last etage happy ^ which is what I most ardently beg of Vum* 
After having spoken these words, he kept silence for some time^ 
and then drank off the whole draught with an amazing tranquillity^ 
and a serenity of aspect not to be expressed. 

Till then lus friends, with ^reat violence to themselves, had re- 
frained from tears; hut afi;ef he had drunk the potion, they were ne 
longer their own masters, and wept abundantly. Apollodonw^ 
who had been in tears during almost the whole conversation, be|[aii 
then to utter great cries, and to lament with such excessive grief 
as pierced the hearts of all that were present. Socrates 2on« 
remained unmoved^ and even reproved his friends, though with his 
usual mildness and good-nature. Whal are you doing? said he to 
them ; / am amazed at you. Ah ! what is become of ycur virtue? 
Was it not for this I sent away the women, thai they might not fail 
into these weaknesses? For I have always heard say, tlutt we ought 
to die peaceably, and blessing the gods. Be ai ease, 1 beg you, and 
show more-constcmcy and resolution. These words filled them with 
confusion, and obliged them to restrain their tears. 

In the mean time he kept walking to and^ro; and when he 
found his legs grow weary, he lay down upfm his back, as he had 
been directed. 

The poison then operated more and more. When Socrates 
found it began to gain upon the heart, uncovering his face, which 
had been covered without doubt to prevent any thing from dbturb- 
ing him in his last moments, Crito, said he, and these were his last 
words, we owe a cock to JEsculapius ; discharge that vow for me, 
and pray do not forget it: soon after wlw.h, hj breathed his last. , 
Crito drew near and closed his mouth anu eyes. Such was the 
end of Socrates, in the first year of the 95th Olympiad, and the 
seventieth of his age. Cicero says^ he could never read the de- 
scription of his death in Plato without tears.* 

Plato, and the rest of Socrates's disciples, apprehending the rage 
of his accusers was not satiated by that victim, retired to Megara, 
to the house of Euclid, where they staid till the storm blew over. 
Euripides, however, to reproach the Athenians with the horrible 
crime they had committed in condemning the best of men to die 
npon such slight s^rounds, composed his tragedy called Palamedes, 
in which, under the name of that hero, who was also destroyed by 
a foul calumny, he deplored the misfortune of his friend. When 
the actor came to repeat this verse^ 

* Qoid dieam do Soontte, evjos morti iUtcnmari tofeo Pla&omum logentl !)€*«$> 

D2 
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Ton doom the JiutBCt of Um Gnaki t^ p«yk; 

the whole theatre, remembering Socrates by po marked a ehlrtc* 
tcristic, melted into tl^ars, and a decree passed to prohibit speaking 
any more of him in public. Some believe Euripiaes was dead b^ 
fore Socrates, and reject this anecdote. 

Be this as it may, the people of Athens did not opeir their eyes 
till some time after the death of Socrates. Their hatred being 
satisfied, their prejudices were dispelled, and time having given 
them opportunity for refiection,the notorious injustice of the sentence 
appeared in all its honors. Nothing was heard throughout the city 
but discourses in favour of Socrates. The Academy, the Lyceum, 
private houses, public walks, and market places, seerocd still lo 
re-echo the sound of his loved voice. Here, said they* he frtrmcxl 
our youth, and taught our children to love their country, hucI tu 
honour their parents. In this place he gave us his adniirille lee- 
eons, and sometimes made us seasonable reproaches, to engage us 
nrnre warmly in the pursuit of virtue. Alas ! how have we re- 
warded him for such important services ?« Athens was in universal 
mournmg and consternation. The schools were shut up, and all 
exercises suspended. The accusers were called to account for Ihd 
innocent blood they had caused to be shed. Melitns was con^ 
demned to die, and the rest banished. Plutarch observes,"" that al 
those who had any share in this black calumny, were in sud 
abomination among iho citizens, that no one would give them fir< 
answer them any question, nor go into the same bath with them 
and had the place cleansed where they had batlied, as being po 
luted by tneir touching it ; which drove them into such despai 
that many of them killed themselves. 

The Athenians,! not contented with having punished his a 
OHsers, caused a statue of brass to be erected to aim, of the woi 
manship of the celebrated Lysippus, and placed it in one of i 
most conspicuous parts of the city. Their respect and gratiti: 
rose even to a roUgio'^s veneration ; they dedicated a chapel 
him, as to a hero and a demigod, which they called Sam^flcnr^ 
. that is to say, Uu.Chapel of Socrates, 

SECTION VIII. 

KoflocUoM vpOB d» Moteneo pftwed on SociBtei by tte Atfaenluis, and opon 8oci 

faimanlf. 

We must be very much surprised, when on the one side 
consider the extreme delicacy of the people of Athens, "with rei? 
to what regards the worship of the gods, which ran so high c 
occasion their condemninff the most eminent persons upoi^ 
sinr.ple suspicion of their milin^ in respect for them ^ and oi 
otiicr, when we see the exceeding toleration, to call it no in 
with which the same people hear comedies every day, la tehii 

•D«iDVid.ttodio,p.a8. '^ tI>Mf•^ua. 
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the gods are turned into ridicule in a manner ca]M.M6 of iiiBpirinff 
ths behest contempt for them. All Aristophanes'a pieces abeund 
with pleasantriop^ or rather hufTooneries, of this kind ; and if it is 
true, that this poet did not know y^ hat it was to spare the greatest 
men of the republic, it may be sa.d also as justfy, he spared thd 
gods still less. 

Such were the daily entertainments in the theatre, which the 
people of Athens heard not only without pain, but with such joy, 
pleasure, and applause, that they rewarded the poet with pubUe 
honours who diverted them so agreeably. What was there in 
Socrates that came near this excessive license? Never did any 
person of the Pagan world speak of the Divinity, or of the adora- 
tion due to him, in so pure, so noble, and so respectful a manner. 
He did not declare against the gods publicly received and honoured 
by a religion more ancient than the city ; he only avoided imputing 
to them the crimes and infamous actions, which the popular credu- 
lity ascribed to the'n, and which were only calculated to depreciate 
and decry them in the minds of the people. He did not blame the 
sacrifices, festivals, nor the other ceremonies of religion; he 
only taught, that all pomp and outward show could not be agree* 
able to the gods, without uprightness ef intention and purity of 
heart. 

This wise, this illumined, this religious man, however, with all 
his veneration and noble sentiments in regard to the Divinity, is 
condemned as an impious person by the sunrages of almost a whole 
people, without his accusers being able to instance one single 
avowed fact, or to produce any evidence that has the least appear- 
ance of probability. 

From whence could so evident, so universal, and so determinate 
a contradiction arise among the Athenians? A people, abounding 
in other respects with wit, taste, and knowledge, must, without- 
doubt, have had their reasons, at least in appearance, for a conduct 
so different, and sentiments so opposite, to their general character* 
May we not say, that the Athenians considered their gods in a 
■ They< ' 



double light ? They confined their religion to the public, , 

and hereditary worship, as they had received it from their ancestors, 
as i*^ was established by the laws of the state, had been practised 
from immemorial time, and especially confirmed by the oracles, 
auguries, offerings, and sacrifices. It is by this standard they regu- 
lated their piety ; against which they could not suffer the least at- 
tempt whatsoever : it was of this worship alone that they were 
jealous ; it was for these ancient ceremomes that they were such 
ardent zealots; and they believed, though without foundation, ihat 
Socrates was an enemy to them. But there was another kind of 
religion, founded upon fable, poetical fictions, popular opinions, and 
foreign customs ; for this they were little concerned, and abandoned 
it entirely to the poets, to the representations of .the theatre* and 
coouBon conversation. 
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WiMft gronMi did thqr not attrikite to Juno and Venm?* V 
citizen would have wbhed taat hia wife or daughters should reset 
ble those goddesses. Tiinotheus, the famous musician, having repr 
aented Diaoa upon the stage of Athens, transport •d with fol^, flit 
and rage, one of the s^tators conceived ne could not utter 
greater imprecation against hm, than to wish his daughter mig 
resemble that divinity^ It is better, savs Plutarch, to h«Ueve the 
are no gods, than to imagine them of this kind; open and declai 
impiety being less profane, if we may be itdlowed to say so, than 
gross and absurd a superstition. 

However it be^ the sentence, of which We have related the ( 
cumstances, will, throi^h all ages, cover Athens with infamy \ 
reproach, which all the splendour of its glorious actions, for \vii 
it IS otherwise so justly renowned,can never obliterates and it blu 
at the same time what is to be expected horn a peopie, ren 
hwnane, and beneficent at bottom, for such the Atneniansrc 
were, but volatile, proud, haughty, inconstant, wavering with e^ 
/ wind and every impression. It is therefore wit!) reason that pu 
assenMies have been compared to a tempestuous sea; as that 
meat, like the people, though calm and peaceable of itself, b sul 
to be frequently agitated by a violence not its own. 

As to Socrates, it must be allowed that the Pagan world n 
produced any thing so great and perfect. When we obser^ 
what a height he carries the sublimity of his sentiments, not on 
respect to the moral virtues, temperance, sobriety, patienc 
l|dvej:^ity, the love of poverty, and the forgiveness of wron^ ; 
what is Tar more considerable, in regard to the Divinity, his v 
f omnipotence, creation of the world, and providence in the go^ 
ment of it; the immortality of the soul, its ultimate end and et 
^ destiny ; the rewards of the good and the punishment of the wic 
when we consider this train of sublime knowledge, we ask oure 
whether it is a Pagan who thinks and speaks m this manner 
are scarce persuaded that from so dark and obscure a etc 
Paganism, should shine forth such brilliant and glorious rays of 

It is true, bis reputation has not been unimpeached, and i 
been affirmed that the purity of his manners did not conrespon< 
that of his sentiments. This question has been discussed 1 
leamed,f but my plan will not admit me to ttent it in its full e 
The reader may see Abb^ Froguier's dissertation in defei 
Socrates, against the reproaches made him upon account of h\ 
duct. The negative argument he makes use of in his justi^ 
seems a very strong one. He obsierves, that neither Aristo| 
in his comedy of The Clouds^ which is entirely directed a 
Socrates, nor his vile accusers in his trial, have advanced on 
that tends to impeach the purity of his manners;' and it is n< 
babie that such violent enemies as those would have neg^lect 

• Flat d« raperatit p. 170. t M««oiiM d« I* Aoad^mit dcs Imcrlpt. tern. I 
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of tbe inoik Iftely ihetliods to Skeredit }um in tlie trpanan of Mi 
jadges, if there bad been any foundation or probability for the nse 
of it. 

I confeM, however, that certain principles of Plato, his disciple, 
held by him in common with his master, with respect to the nudity 
of the combatants in the public games, from which at the same time 
he did not exclude the fair sex ; and the behaviour of Socrates him- 
Be^f, who wrestled naked, man to man with Alcibiades, give us no 
jfreat idea of that philosopher's delicacy in point of modesty and 
Sasbfulness. What shall we say of his visit to Theodota,* a woman 
of Athens of indifferent reputation, only to assure himself with bis 
own eyes of her extraordinary beauty, which was much talked of, 
and of tbe precepts he gave her, in order to attract admirers and to 
retain them m her snares? Are such lessmis very suitable to a 
philosopher? I pass over many other things in silence. 

I am the less surprised after this, that several of the fiithers have 
censured him in regard to the purity of his manners, and that they 
have thought fit to apply to him, as welt as to his disciple Plato, 
what St. Paul says of tbe philosophers:! That God by a just judg- 
ment abandoned them to a reprobate mind, and the most shameml 
lusts, as a punishment ; for that having clearly known there was 
hut one true God, they had not honoured him as they ought, by 
publicly avowing their belief, and were not ashamed to associate 
with him ah innumerable multitude of divinities, ridiculous and in- 
ftunoos even in their own opinions.^^ 

And in this, properly speaking, consists the crime of Socrates, 
which did not make him guilty in the eyes of the Athenians, but 

five occasion for his being justly condemned by eternal Truth, 
he had illuminated his som with the most pure and sublihie lights 
of .which the Pagan world was capable; for we are not ignorant, 
that all knowledge of God, even natural, cannot pome but from 
himself alone. He held admirable principles on the subject of the 
Divinity. He agreeably rallied the fables of the poets, upon which 
the ridiculous mysteries of his age were founded. He often spoke, 
and in the most exalted terms, of the existence of one only God, 
eternal, invisible, creator of the universe, supreme director and 
ar)>iter of all events, avenger of crimes and rewarder of virtues ; but 
he had not the courage to bear public testimony to these great 
truths.^ He perfectly discerned the falsehood and absurdity of the 
Pagan system; aiid nevertheless, as Seneca says of the wise man, 
and as he acted himself, be observed exactly all the customs and 

* Xenoi^lu Memorft^. 1. ii{. p. 783—786. t Som. di. k rer. 17—32. 

t <l^u»o«iiHa (ait Seneca) sirens senrabtt tan^am legibat jowa, nan tan^aani ^llte 
frata— Omnem tbtam ifnobilem deoram turbani) wxam lotigo evo long^ rapentitio eoa- 
{Oflut, mtif inquit .adoraumss, ut ineminerimuB ciittum c^ua magis ad morem, qnam ad 
ran, pertinero— Sed isfe, quern philoeophia quasi fibenim fecerat, tamen, quia inu8t|^« 
■enatar waU colebat quod reprebendebat^ agobat quod ai;^ebat, quod eulpabat adorabal 
-«a daniitabilids, quo Ula, qiia& mendaciler agebat, sic ageret, lit mm populiil vaaeilM 
•g«c« OTJalimareU & August, de cwiL Da, I. vk e. IQl 
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cereoMwici) not u ameaUetothe godi,biit as eiijoiBed by th 
laws. He acknowlec^red at bottom one onfy Divinity,* and woi 
shipped with the people that multitude of infamous idols whic 
ancient supersUtion had beeped up during a iong succession of agei 
He held peculiar opinions in the schools, but fofiowed the multituc 
' in the temples. As a philosopher, be despised, and detested tl 
idols in secret ; as a citizen of Athens and a senator, he paid the 
in public the same adoration with others by so much the moi 
worthy of blame, says St. Aogustin, as that worship, which wi 
onljr external and dissembled, seemed to the people to be the effe 
of sincerity and conviction. 

And it cannot be said that Socrates altered his conduct at tl 
end of his life, or that he then expressed a greater zeal ibr trut 
In his defence before the people, Ke declared that he had alwa 
received and honoured the same goda as the Athenians: and t 
last order he eave before he expired, was to sacrifice in his Dam< 
cock to .^Esculapius. Behold then this prince of the philosophe 
declared by the Delphic oracle the wisest of mankind, who notwil 
standing his internal conviction of one only Divinity, dies in t 
bosom of idolatry, and professing to adore all the ^ds of the Pa^ 
tlieoloffy. Socrates is the more mexcusable in this, since, declarj 
himsolf a man expressly appointed hy Heaven to bear witness 
the truth, he fails in the most essential dutv of the glorious cc 
mission he ascribes to himself. For if there be any truth in relig 
ih^j^ we ouffht most particularly to avow, it is that which rega 
the unity oi the Grodhead, and the vanity of idol worship. In 1 
his courage would have been well placed; nor would it have b 
any great difficulty to Socrates, determined besides as he was 
idie. But, says St. Augu8tin,f it was not Uiese philosophers ^ 
,' were designed by God to enlighten the world, nor to bring i 
- over from the impious worship of false deities to the holy relig 
of the true God. 

We cannot deny Socrates to have been the hero of the Pa 
world, in regard to moral virtues. But to judge riigrhtly of 1 
let us draw a parallel between this supposed hero and the mar 
of Christianity, who often were young children and tender 
gins, and yet were not afraid to shed the last drop of their bL 
to defend and confirm the same truths, which Socrates kx 
without daring to assert them in public : I mean the unity of C 
and the vanity of idols. Let us also compare the so much boa 
death of this prince of philosophers, with that of our holy bish 
who have done the Christian religion so much honour, by 
sublimity of their genius, the extent of their knowledge, and 
beauty and excellence of their writings ; a saint Cypnan, a t 

* Bonim tapMntet, quoa pltiliMiophM roeant, leboUM habebant ditMOtaeatea, «t t 
•onmiunUi. 8. Amfuat. Ub. de vir. reL c i. 

t Non lie istl nab eraat, at populorum saonun oinnioDem ad Teram coltnm ▼«ri 
iimghf ramt ■oparHitin— a/q— ab htyiMi miiadi Taaitale CflPtaileiMiL ALcuia. 
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An^asdn, and so many others, who were all seen to ^ b the 
hosom of humility, fully convinced of tlieir unworthiness and 
nothingness, penetrated with a lively fear of the iudgments of 
God, and expectingr their salvation from his sole goomiess and con* 
descending mercy. Pfailosopby inspires no such sentiments ; they 
oould proceed oidy from the grace of the Mediator, which Socrates 
was not thought worthy to Imow 



BOOK X. 

TUB 

ANCIENT HISTORY 

OrTHB 

PERSIANS AND GRECIANi 

MAKNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE GREEKS. 

Ths most essential part of history, and that which it coi 
the reader most to know, is that which explains the charact 
manners as well of the people in general, as of the-grpat p 
in particular, of whom it treats; and this may be said to 
aome sort the soul of history, while the facts are only the bG 
have endeavoured, as occasion offered, to paint, in their true c 
the roost -illustrious personages of Greece; it remains for 
show the genius and character of .the people themselves, 
confine mjrself to those of Lacedsernon and Athens, who 
held the lirst rank among the Greeks, and shall reduce wbat 
to ^ay upon this subject to three heads; ihSlr political goyei 
war, and rel%ion. 

Sigonius, Meursius, Potter, and several others, who have 
upon Grecian antiquities, supply me with great liglitB, anc 
much use to me in the subject which it remains for me to ti 



CHAPTER L 

OP POLTIIICAL GOVEaNMENT. 

There Are three principal forms of Government : Men 
which a smgle person reigns ; Aristocracy, in which the el 
Wisest govern; and Democracy, under which the supreme : 
is iodg^ in tlie hands of the peq>le. The most celebTatei 
of anuqulty, ts Plato, Aristotle, Polybius, and Plutarch, 
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preference to tbe first kind, as inclndnig the moat ■dvanttges witk 
the fbwest inconveniences. But aD ag^ree, and it cannot be too 
oflen inccdcated, that the end of all government, and the duty uf 
every one invested with it, be the fbrm what it may, fs to uae hia 
utmost endeavours to render those \mdier his command happ^ and 
just, by obtaining for them on the one side safety and tranquillity, 
with the advantages and conveniences of life ; and on the 3ther^ all 
the means and helps that may contribute to making them virtuous. 
As the pOot's aim, says Cicero,"" is to steer his vessel happily into 
port, the physician's to preserve or restore health, the general's of 
an ar^iy to obtain victory; so a prince, and every man who governs 
others, ought to make the utility of the governed his ultimate aimi 
and to remember, that the supreme law of every just government 
is the good of the public, ScUut populi tuprema Ux eMio.j He adds 
that the greatest and roost noble functi<m in the world, is to be the 
author of the happiness of a nation. 

Plato, in a hundred places, esteems as nothing the most shining 
qualities and actions of those who govern, if they do not tend to 
promote the two great ends I have mentioned, the virtue and hap- 
piness of the people ; and he refutes at large, in the first book of 
his Republic,! one Thrasymachns, who advanced, that subjects 
were bom for the prince, and not the prince for his subjects ; and 
that whatever promoted the interests of the prince or common- 
wealth, ought to be deemed just and lawful. 

In the distinctions which have been made upon the several forms 
of government, it has been a^eed, that that would be the most 
perfect which should unite in itself, by a happy mixture of institu- 
tions, all the advantages, and exclude all the inconveniences, of the 
rest; and almost all the ancients have believed, that the Laceds 
monian government came nearest to this idea of perfection.} 

ARTICLE I. 

Of Um goverameDt «f Sparta. 

From the time that the Heraclidie had re-entered Peloponnesus, 
Spa,rta was governed by two kings, who were always of the same 
two families, descended from Hercules, by two different branches ; 
as I nave observed elsewhere. Whether firom pride and the abuse 
of despotic power on the side of the kings, or the desire of inde- 
pendence and an immoderate love of liberty on that of the people, 
8parta, in its beginnings, was alwayj involved in commotions and 
revolts; which would infallibly have occasioned its ruin, as had 

* TmmnM i^r^modenHanm Ulum r«ip. qud raferie relimui omnitt?— 0t pibtmatori 
•anus aecandua, medico saluR, imperatori Tictoria, tie buie itioderttori reip. beaU eivium 
vHa propotita mt, at opibua firma, eopito loeopleB, gteriA ampla, TnrUita hooosta rit Hujut 
•um operk maxunl iator IwmiiW atqoa optimi lUuni mm perfoctoreiB volo. Ad JttU9, 
I Tiii. Epiat 10. 
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happened at Argoi and Mevene, two nei^hboariBg citiei eqii]ly 
powerfol with itself, if the wise toie^ignt of Lyeurrus had not pre- 
venteil the &tal eonseqnences by the reformation which be loaae in 
the state. 1 have related it at largfe in the life of that le|^latoT,* 
and shall only touch here upon what regards the govenmoit. 

8ECTI0N I. 

Abridfsd idMt of the Spartan g overnment. Entire •abnu«ion to the Itira wu in t 
manner the lool of H; 

LifcmgoB restored order and peace in Sparta, by the establish- 
ment of the senate. It consisted of twenty-eight senators, and th< 
two kings presided in it. This august assembly, formed out of tbi 
msest and most experienced men m the nation, served as a coui] 
terpoise to the two other authorities, that of the kings, and that q 
the people; and whenever the one attempted to OTeroear the otbe 
the senate interposed, by joining the weakest, and tliereby held t] 
balance even between both. At length, to prevent this lx>dy its^ 
from abasing its power, which was very ereat, a kind of curb \^ 
annexed to it, by the nomination of five Ephori, who were elect 
out of the people, whose office Usted only one year, btit who 1 
authority, not only over the senators, but the kinsfs themselves. 

The power of the kings was extremely limited, especially in 
city, and in time of peace. In war they had the command* of 
fleets and armies, and at that time greater authority Howev 
they had even then a kind of inspectors and comnrissioners assig 
them, whoserv^ as a necessary council, and were generally chi 
for that office from among those citizens who were out of fa 
with them, in order that there, should be no connivance on | 
side, and the republic be the better served. There was a) 
continually «ome secret misunderstandinjg between the two ki 
whether it proceeded from a natur<il jealousy between the 
branches, or was the effect of the Spartan policy » to which 
too great union might have given umbrage. 

The Ephori had a greater authority at Sparta, than the tq 
of the people at Rome. They presided in tlie election < 
magistrates, and called them to an account for their administi 
Their power extended even to the persons of their kings, t 
the prmces of the blood royal, whom they had a right %o im 
which rignt they actually used in the case of Pausanisis. 
they sat upon their seats m the tribunal, they did not rise u^ 
the kings entered, which was a mark of respect paid then 
the other magistrates, and *.bis seems to imply a Kind of sup 
in the Ephori in consequence ef their representing the peop 
it is observed o^ Agesilaus, that when he was seaited u! 
throne to dispense justice,^ and the Ephori came in, be iiev<{ 

•V0LII. tAriit.4«i^l.tt.p.9L mot. in Asms. I 
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t» rftw up to do them honour. It is very jiiohablo, that helbro hka 
it was not nsiiai for the kings to hehave in that manner, since 
Plutarch relates this behaviour of Agesilaus as peculiar to him. 

All public business was proposed and examined in the senate, 
and there it was that resolutions were passed. But the decrees of 
the senate were not of force unless ratified b^ the people. 

There must have been exceeding wisdom m the laws established 
by Lycurgus for the government of Sparta, because, as long as they 
were exactly observed,, no commotions or seditions of the people 
were ever known in the city, no change in the form of government 
ever propoised, no private person usurped authority by violence, or 
made himself tyrant ; the people never thought of depriving the two 
Ikmilics, in which it had always been, of the sovereignty, nor did 
any of the kin?s ever attempt to assume more power than the laws 
permitted. '[Hiis reflection,* which both Xenophon and Polybioa 
make, shows the idea the^ had of the wisdom of Lycurgus in politi- 
cal matters^ ar.d the opinion we ought to have of it. In fact, no 
other city of Greece had this advantage, and all of them experienced 
many changes and vicissitudes, for want of similar laws to per* 
petuate their form of government. 

The reason of this constancy and stability of the Lacedsmonians 
in their government and conduct is, that in Sparta the laws governed 
absolutcJv, and with sovereign authority ; whereas the greatest pilrt 
of the other Grecian cities, abandoned to the caprice of private in* 
dividuals, to despotic power, to an arbitrary anri irregular sway, 
experienced the truth of Plato's saying : That the city Is miserable,! 
where the magistrates command tlie iaws, and not the laws the 
magistrates. 

The example of Argos and Messeue, which I have already pointed 
out, would alone sufice to show how just and true that reflection is. 
After their return from the Trojan war,| the Greeks, distinguished 
by the name of Dorians, established themselves in three cities of 
Peloponnesus, Lacediemon, Argos, and^Messene ; and swore mutu- 
ally to assist each other. Theise three cities, governed alike by 
monarchial power, had the same advantages; except that the two 
latter were far superior to the other in the fertility of the territory 
where they were s'tuated. Argos and Messene, however, did not 
long preserve their superiority. The haughtiness of the kings, and 
the oisobedience of the people, occasioned their fall from the 
flourishing condition in which they had been at first; and their ex- 
ample proved, savs Plutarch, afler Plato, that it was the peculiar 
favour of the gods which gave the Spartans such a man as Lycur- 
gus, capable of prescribing so wise end reasonable a plan of govern- 
ment. 

To support it without change, particular care was taken to edu- 
cate the youth according to the laws and manncrli of the country; 

« Xffioplioo. in Agenh p. 651 . Polyb. I. vt. p. 459. f Plat. L ir. d« Iw. u. 71S 

iPlat.l.iu.(lclcf.p.GB3-08S. Flat ia Lycurg. p. 43. 
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n order thtt, by being early ingFafted into them, and confirmed \ 
long habitude, they ini|rht become^ as it were, a seoond n&tnTi 
The hard and sober manner in which they were brooffht up, ii 
apired them during the rest of their lives with a naturtS taste £ 
frugality and temperance that distinguished them 'from all otb 
nations^ and wonderfully adapted them to support the fiitigues 
war. Plato observes^* that this salutary custom had banii^ed fr< 
Sparta, and all the territory dependant upon it, drunkenness, i 
bauchery, and aD the disordeni that ensue from them ; insomu 
that it was a crime punishable by law to drink wine to excess e\ 
in the Bacchanalia, which every where else were davs of liceii 
acd on which whole cities gave themselves up to-the last excess 

They also accustomed the children from their earliest infancj 
an entire submission to the laws, magistrates, and ail in author] 
cJid tHeir education ,t properly speaking, was no more than 
apprenticeship of obedience. It was fbr this reason that Agesil 
advised Xenophon to send his children to Sparta, as to an excel 
Bcho<d, where they might learn the greatest and most noble oj 
sciences,! to obey and to command, for the one naturally leads o 
the other. It was not only the mean, the pcor, and the ordi] 
citizens, who were subjected in this manner to the hiws; but 
-rich, the powerful, the magistrates, and even the kings; and 
distinguished themselves nt>m the others only by a more e 
obedience ; convinced that such behaviour was the surest meaj 
' their being obeyed and respected themselves by their inferiorsi 

Hence cam 3 the so much celebrated answers of Bemarfi 
Xe; xes <;ould not comprehend, how the Lacedsemonhuis, wh< 
no master to control them, should be capable of confronting da^ 
and death. Tkey are free and independent of all men, n 
Bemaratus, btit the law U above them and commands tkem ; can 
law ordain^ that they must conquer or die. Upon anothefr occa 
when somebody expressed their surprise, that being king he e 
eafkr himself to be banished : It is, says he, because at Spat 
laws are stronger than the kings: 

This appears evidently in the ready obedience of Ageeilaus 
orders of the Ephori,ir when recalled by them to the support 
country; a delicate"^ occasion fbr a king and a corqueror ; but 
it seemed more glorious to obey his countiy and the laws,'*^ t 
command numerous armies, or even to conquer Asia. 

• Plat. l.i. deles, p. e37. 

I "ilsr* TW 7flti/f/<ty UfAi /utXirwy u^tiB^eic, PUiL in Zjveurg, p. 
% M<td«r6/ulrottf n-Jiy fAABn/utdrmf <r« ndxkts'Tmff ag^ta-Qtts »etj 
PfKt in Agesil. p. 606. 
^fietod. 1. vii. c. 145, 14ff, {} Plot, m Apoph. Laeon. p. 390, t 

^* Mtthd slorioBiiu daxit, li initittttif patrin parniiMt, qoAm n beUo jroperftBa 
CtTtu JV^* in tdgetU. o« It* 
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SECTION n. 

Love of pbrerty imtitoted ftt Bptita* 

To this entire submiesioD to the laws of the state, Lycur^ 
added another principle of ffovemment no less admirable, which 
was to remoTe from Sparta afl luxury, profusion, and magnificence i 
to biJBg riches absolutely into discredit, tb make poverty honour- 
able* and at the same time necessary, by substitutinfir a species of 
iron money in the place of gold and silver coin, whic£ till then had 
been current. I have explained elsewhere the measures that he 
used to make so difficult an undertaking succeed, and shall confine 
myself here to examining what judgment should be passed on it, as 
it affects a government. 

Was the poverty to which Lycur^us reduced Sparta, and which 
seemed to prohibit to that state all conquest, and to deprive it of all , 
means of augmenting its force and grandeur, well adapted to render 
it powerful and flourishing ? Does such a constitution of govern- 
ment» which till then bad no example, nor has since been imitated 
by any state, evince a great fund of prudence and policy in a legis- 
lator f And was not Uie modification conceived afterwards under 
Lysander, of continuing private persons in their poverty, and re- 
storing to the public the use of gold and silver coin, a wise amend- 
ment of what was too strained and excessive in that law of Ly- 
curgus of which we are speaking? 

It seems, if we consult onl^ the common views of human pru- 
dence, that it is just to reason in this manner ; but the event, which 
is an infallible evidence and arbiter in this place, obliges me to be 
of a quite dififerent opinion. Whilst Sparta remained poor, and 
persisted in the contempt of gold and silver, which continued for 
several ages, ^e was still powerful and glorious ; and the com- 
mencement of her decline may be dated n*om the time when she 
began to break through the severe prohibition of Lycurgus against 
the use of gold and silver money. 

The education which he instituted for the young Lacediemonians, 
tne hard and sober life which he recommended with so much care, 
the laborious and violent exercises of the body prosciibcd by him, 
the abstraction from all other application and employment, in a 
word, all his laws and institutions show, that his view was to form 
a nation of soldiers, solely devoted to arms and military functions. 
I do not pretend absolutely to justify this scheme, which had its 
great inconveniences; and I have expressed my thoughts of it else* 
where. But, admitting this to be his view, we roust confess that 
legislator showed great wisdom in the means he took to ca^y it 
into execution. 

The almost inevitable danger of a people solely trained up for 
war, who have always their arms in their hands, and that which is 
most to be feared, is injustice, violence, ambition, the desire of 
2E . 
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knenmwkog ihekr power, of tekinf^ aidTintafpe of their ndgiilNron 
wetkneM, of opfiewdns tfaem by force, of invadiiig their laiuis uai 
der &be pretexts, which the lust of domioioB never fails to suggeet 
uid of extt^nding their bounds as &r as possible; all vices ajD< 
extremes which are horrid in private persons, and the ordiuari 
intercourse of life, out wliioh men have thought fit to aj^kud a] 
grandenr and glory in the persons of princes and conquerors. 

The great care of Lycurrus was to defend his people against thi 
danfferoos temptation. Without mentioning the other roeans k 
VML& use of, he employed two which could not fail of producinj 
their offset. The first was to prohibit all navigation and war a 
eea to his citizens.* The situation of his city, and the fear le^ 
.commerce, the usual source of luxury and disorder, should corru( 
the jHirity of the Spartan manaers, might have a share in this pr< 
hibition. Bat his principal motive was to put it i>ut of his citisen 
pow^ to project conquests, which a people shut up within the nai 
row bounds of a peninsula, could not carry very far without beiQ 
masteiiB at sea. 

The second means, still more efficacious, was to forbid all use < 
gold or silver monev, and to introduce a species of iron coin in I 
stead, which was of great wdght and small value, and could op 
be current at home. How with sucn money could foreign trooj 
be raised and paid, fleets fitted out, and numerous armies kept i 
either by land or sea? 

> So that the desi|fn of LycurgU8,in rendermg his citizens warlih 
and putting arms mto their hands, wa» not, as Polybius observer 
and Plutarch after him, to make them illustrious conquerors, wj 
night ctJory war into remote regions, and subject ereat numbers 
people. His sole end was, that, shot up within the extent of ti 
lands and domain left them by their ancestors, they should have i 
thou^^ts but of maintaining themselves in peace, and defendij 
themselves successfuUy against such of their neighbours as shoii 
have the rashness to invade them ; and for this they had occasi 
fer neither gold nor silver, as they found in their own country, a 
still more in their sober and temperate manner of life, all that M 
Mfficient fer the support of their armies, when they did not q 
their own'Iands, or the neighbouring territories. 

Now, says Polvbios, this plan once admitted, it must be allow 
that nothing could be more wise nor more happily conceived til 
the institutions of Lycurgus, for maintaining a people in the p 
session of their liberty, and securing to them the enjoyment 
peace and tranquillity. In fact, let us imagine a little republic, 1 
that of Sparta, of which aU the citizens are inured to labour, 
customed to live on little, warlike, courageous, intrepid ; and t] 
the fiindame^ital principle of this small republic is to do no wrc 

• 'Awt&ytr* J\ mvr»7t ftt^rttit • •?»««, sat/ fmo/ut^yth. Pint, in, ni 
XMnup^m, tPoljb.Lvi.p.491. PJut. inTycuif . p. 50. 
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Co way mie, urn* to dbturb its ne%libonra, nor Imrtde thdr liiiii or 
property; but, oa the coiitruv,to dtcclare in fitvour of the oppreosed 
againtft the injustice and violence of oppreeBoni; is it not ceftain^ 
that crtich a republic, mirrounded by a great number of atatea of 
equal extent, would be generally respected hj all the neigfabourinff- 
natiaiM, would become the supreme arbiter of all their quarrels, and 
exercise an empire over them, by so much the more glorious and 
lasting, as it would be voluntary, and founded solely u^ the opi- 
nion which those neighbours would have of its virtue, justice^ and 
valoar? 

This was the end that Lycumus proposed to hhnself.* Convinced 
that the hq)|Mness of a city, fiku that of a private person, depends 
upon virtue, and upon beii^ well within itself, he reguiated^paita 
so as that it mi^ always suffice to its owti happiness, and act upon - 
principles of wisdom and equity. l^Yom tnence arose that universal 
esteem of the neighbouring people, and' even of strangers, who 
a«dred from the Lacedemonians neither money, ships, nor troops, 
but only that they would lend tliem a Spartan to command their 
armies , and when they had obtained their request, they paid him 
^itire obedience with every kind of honour and respect. In thit 
manner the Sicilians obeyed Gylippus, the Chalcidians Brasidas, 
and all the Greeks of Asia, Lysander, Callicratidas, and Agesikus: 
re^ardtn^ the cit^ of Sparta as a model for all others, in the arts of 
Uving aifl governing wclLf 

The epocha of the declension of Sparta begfais with the open 
violation of Lycurgus's laws. I do not pretend that they na<i 
always been exactly observed till that time, which was fttr from th# 
case; but the spirit and genius of those laws had almost always 
prevailed with the majority of the persons who governed. As soon 
as the ambition of reigning over all Greece had inspired them with 
the design of having naval armies and foreign troops, and that 
money was necessary for the support of those forces, Sparta, for- 
getting her ancient maxims, saw hersnlf reduced to have recourse 
to the barbarians, whom till then die had detested, and basely to 
make her court to the kings of Pensia, whom she had formerly van- 
quished with so much glory ; and that, only to draw from them some 
aids of money and troops against her own brethren, that is to say, 
against people bom and setued in Greece like themsi^ves. Thus 
had they the imprudence and misfortune to recall with gold and 
silver into Sparta, all the vices and crimes which the iron money 
had banished ; and to prepare the way for the changes which en- 
sued^ and were the cause of their ruin. And this infinitely exalts 
the wisdom of Lycurgus, in having foreseen, at such a distancoi 
what might strike at the happiness of his citixens, and pitmded 

• Phit p. 58. 
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•ilntuy Mmedm tgtioet it in the form of ipoveninnnt wUdi he 
established at Sparta, We must not, however, attribute the whole 
honour of this plan to him ah>ne. Another le^jrislator, who had 
vreceded him several ages, has a right to share this glory with 
him. 

SECTION in. 

liCWf eitalilMnd by Minoi iB Crete, the nwdal of tkon of Spartg. 

All the world knows, that Lycurgus had formed the plan of most 
of his kwv upon the model of those observed in the island of Crete, 
where he psssed a considerable tmie for the better studymg of 
them. It is proper I should give some idea of them here, having 
Ibrgotten to do it in the i^ace where in would have been more 
natural, that is, when I spoke for the ^t time of Lydurgus and bis 
institutions. 

A. M. S790. Minos, whom fabulous history calls the son of Jupi- 

Ant. J. c. 1S84. ter, was the author of these laws. He lived about 100 
years heSore the Trojan war. He was a powerfU, wise, and gentid 
]»ince( and still more estimable for his moral virtues tlum his mili^ 
tary abiHties. Afler having conquered the island of Crete, and 
several others in its neighbourhood, he applied himself to strensthei] 
by wise laws the new state, of which he had nossessed himsdif bj 
the force of arms. The end which he proposea in the establi^menl 
ei these laws,* was to render his subjects happy by making then 
virtuous. He banished idleness and voluptuousness from his atatec 
and with them luxury and effeminate pleasures, the fruitful source 
of all vice. Well Imowing that liberty is justly regarded as th 
most precious and flpreatest good, and that it cannot subsist withoij 
a perfect union of the people, he endeavoured to establish a kind c 
equality amongst them ; which is the tie and basis of it, and wc 
calcukted to remove all envy, jealousy, hatred, and dissension. I^ 
did not undertake to make any new divisions of lands, nor to pri 
hibit the use of gold and silver. He applied himself to the unitii 
of l^s subjects by other ties, which seemed to him neithi^ less fii 
nor less reasonable. 

He decreed, that the children should be aO brought i;:^ a 
educated together, by troops and bands ; in order that they xni^ 
learn early the same principles and maxims. Their life was h& 
and sober. They were accustomed to be satisfied wkh little » 
suffer heat and cold, to walk over steep and rugged places^ 
skirmish with each other in small parties^ to suffer courageously 1 
blows they received, and to exercise themselves in a kind of dai 
ih which they curried arms in their hands, and which was af^ 
wards called the Pyrrhic; in order, says Strabo, that, even to tl 
very diversions, every thing might breathe, and form them €br vv 

etrab U z. p. 480. 
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niagr w«re «bo wamio to iMia certain ain oTrnmCf knt Af aaiiilf 
mflooalkintf. 

They were not Uugiit either to ride, or to wear heavr vmour ;* 
ha% in return, tfaey were made to excel in drawing the bow, whieh 
was their most usual exercise. The reason of this was natural. 
Crete is not a flat even country, nor fit for breediiu^ horses, as is 
that of the Thessalians, who were considered tne hest cavaJry in 
Greece ; but a rouffh, broken country, full of hills and high lands, 
where heavy-armed troops could not exercise themselves in the 
horse-race. But as aichers and Ught-armed soldiers, fit to execute 
- the devices and stratagems of war, the Cretans pretended to hold 
the foremost rank. 

Minoe thought proper to establish in Crete a community of tables 
and meals. Resides several other great advantages wliich he found 
in this inetitutioii, as the introducing a kind of equality in his 
dominions, the rich and poor having the same diet, the accustoming 
bis subjects to a frugal and sober hie, the cementUig friendship and 
unity betweai them by the usual gaiety and famUianty of the table» 
he had also in view the custom of war, in which the soldiers are 
obliged to eat together. It was the public t^at supplied the ex- 
penses «f these tn,bles.f Out of the revenues , of the state, a part 
was applied to the uses of religion and the salaries of the magis- 
trates, and the rest allotted for the public meals. So that the 
woio^n) children, and men of aU ages, were fed at the cost, and in 
the name, of the republic. In this respect, Aristotje gives the pre- ^ 
fereneeto the meais of Crete b^re those of Sparta, wherein pri- 
vate persons were obliged to furnish their proportion, and without 
tt were not admitted into the assemblies ; which was to exclude the 
poor. 

AJXer eating, the old men discoursed l^K)n the ajSairs of the 
8tate.| The conversation turned generally upon the histbry of the 
country, upon the aotiona and viitues of its great men, who had 
distingiiished themselves either by their valour in war, of their 
wisdom in the art of government; and the youth, who were present 
at these entertainments, were exhorted to proj^se those great per- 
sons to themselves as their models, for the forming of their manners, 
and the regulation of their conduct. 

Minos,f as well as Lycurgus, is reproached with having no other 
view in his laws than war ; which is a very ^reat fault in a legisla- 
tor. It is true, this appears to have been his principal object, be- 
cause, he was convinced that the repose, liberty, and riches of his 
saljects were under the protection, and in a manner under the 
gourd of arms and military knowledge; the conquered bein^ de-» 
prived of all those advanUffes by the victor. But he was desirous 
tha^. war should be made omy for the sake of peace; and his laws 
are fiur from being confined to that sole object. 

fPlaLdetef. 1.1.0.01 tArktdttrep.LU.«.ie. 
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Amonfrt tht Cntaitt, tbe coUhmtiaii of the nmrfwis uifm- 
tknity Defected, and cars was taken to give tbe youth iome tins- 
ture of lesrainfr. The works of Homer,* of much latff date than 
the laws of Minos, were not unknown amonnt then, though they 
eet small yahie upon, and made little use of, foreigrn poet8.t They 
were very curious in such knowledge as is proper to form the man- 
ners; and what is no small praise,! thev piqued tbesiselvei upon 
thinking much and speaking little. The poet Epimerndsa,! who 
nuide a voyage to Athens in the time of Solon, and was in great 
estimation there, was of Crete, and is by some placed in the num- 
ber <^the seven ssjges. 

One of Minos's mstitntions, which Plato|| admires tbe most, was 
to inspire early into the youth a high respect for the maxuDs, cus- 
toms, and laws of the state, and not to mfSer them' to dispute cr 
eaU in question the wisdom of thdr institutions ; since they were to 
consider them not as prescribed and imposed by men, but as emana- 
tions of the divinity himself. Accordingly he had mdustriously 
apprised the people, that Jupiter himself had dictated them to him. 
He paid the same attention m regard to the magistrates and aged 
^rsons, towaxds whom he recommended honour should be par 
ticularly shown ; and hi order that nothing might violate the respect 
due to them, he ordamed, that if any defects wereobserved in them 
they. should never be mentioned in the presence of the youth: i 
wise precaution, and one which would be of great utility in th 
ordmary practice of life ! 

The government of Crete was at first monarchial, of which Mim 
has left a perfect model to all ages. According to him, as a gre^ 
and most excellent man observes,? the king has sopreaie powt 
over the people, but the laws supreme power over him. He has i 
absolute power to do good, and his hands are tied up from doii 
evil. The laws intrust the people in his hands as the meet sacr 
of deposits, upon condition that he shall be the father of hie eubjeci 
The same laws require, that a single man by his wisdom and mck 
fation shall constitute the felicity of an infinite number of subject 
not that the subjects, by their misery and abject slavery, ehaJ 
subservient to the gratifications of the pride and low paeeioiie oi 
single man. According to. him, the king ought to lie alnroad 1 
defender of his country at the head of armies, and at home ^ 
judge of his people to render them ffood, wise, a6d happy. I 
not for himself that the gods have made him king ; he is CMily so 
the service of his people. He owes to them his whole time, ci 
and afibction; and is worthv of the throne, only as far as be ibr| 
himself, and devotes himself to the public good. Such is the i 
Minos had of the sovereignty,** of which he was a hvin^ imag^ 

•?latd«tef.LiL|i.e8ll. tn«tiiiBolMkp.8i. 
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loB own pemm, and wludi Hanod hM peiAetiT c» pr c w eJ in two 
wardfl^ by calling that prince, ike nuui royal of moritU kmgt^ 
/U^-sxt^Tdtrtif •virrSr fitt^thjtm ; that is to say, that ho poawaaed in a 
aopTeme degree afl royal virtues, and was a kiog in aU things. 

It appeara,^ that tl^ authority of king was of no lone miratioo, 
and thAt it gave i^ace to a republican ^venunent, as llinos had 
intended. The senate, compoised of thuty senators, ibnned th* 
public council. In that assembly the pubUe affairs were examined, 
and resolutions taken ; but they were of no force till the pooj^e had 
giTen them their approbation, and confirmed them bv their sumagesu 
The magistrates, to the number of ten, established for maintaimng 
good order in the state, and therefore called Cofmt ,t held the two 
other bodies of the state in ch^ck, and i»resenred the balanco 
between them. In time of war the same persons commanded the 
arm^. They were chosen by lot, but only out of certain iamUiea* 
Thetr oi&ee was for life, and they were not accountable to any for 
their administration. Out of this company the senators wero 
elected. • 

The Cretans made the slaves and mercenaries cultivate their 
lands, who were obliged to pay them a certain annual sum. They 
were called PericBci^ probably from their being drawn from' neigh* 
bearing nations whom Minos had subjected. As they inhabited an 
island, and consequently a. oountnr separate l^om all others, the 
Cretans had not so much to fear mm these vassals as the Lace* 
daemonians from the Helots, who often joined the nei^hbouiing 
people against them. A custom anciently established m Crete,} 
from whence it was adopted by this Romans, gives us reason to 
bdieve that the vassals who tilled the lands were treated with gieat 
mildness and humanity. In the feasts of Mercury, the mastent 
waited on their slaves at table, and did them the same offices as 
they received from them the rest of the year; — ^precious remains 
and traces of the primitive world, in which all men were equal, that 
seemed to inform the masters that their servants were of the same 
conation with themselves, and that to treat them with cruelty and 
pride was to renounce humanity. 

As a prince cannot do every thing alone,{ and is obliged to 
assoot^e co-operators with hiinself, for whose conduct he is ac* 
countaUe, Minos charged his brother Rhadamanthus with a share 
in the administration of iustice in the capital city, which is the most 
esBCDttal and indispensame fonction of sovereignty. He knew his 
prolnty, disinterestedness, ability, and constancy, and had taken 
pains to form him for so important an office. Another minister had 
the care of the rest of the cities, through which he made a circuit 
three times a year, to examine whefther the laws established by the 
prince were duly observed, and the inferior magistrates and ciacen 
religiously acquitted themselves of their duty. 

• Arifi.a«X«|».l.fi.e.lO. 1 Kir/M«r9 wdo. |: AdMk L xiY. p. 831. 
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Crete) Glider so wise a ^venment, cluioged iUr aspect entuely, 
and seemed to have beoome the abode of viitoe, wobity, ajiid justice, • 
aa we may judge iirom, what fabnlouB history teUs lis of the honour 
Jupiter did these two bxothets, in making them the judges of the 
ir^T^^ regiona; ^r evei^ body knowa that fable is Minded upon 
real history, thoiigh disguised imder agreeable emblems and allego- 
ries, edited to recommend truth by the ornaments infancy. 

It was, according to fabulous tradition,* a law estabUshed from 
the besginniDg of time, that men on departing this life should be 
judged, in order to their receiving the reward or punishment due to 
their good or evil actions. In the reign of Saturn, and m the first 
years of that of Jupiter ,.thi8 judgment was pronounced at'the inetant 
preceding death, which left room £>r very flagrant injustice. 
PrinceS) who had been cruel aiid tyrannical, appearing before theii 
judges in all the pOnip and ^ifendour of their power, tuid producing 
witnesses to depose in their favour, because, as they were stiU alive, 
they dreaded their anger; the judges, dazzled with this vw show, 
and deceived by such lalse evidence, declared these princes innocent, 
and dismissed them with permission to enter into the happy abodes 
of the just. The same, may be said in regard to the rich ; but for 
the peer and helpless, calumny and malice pursued them^ovea to 
this last tribunal, and found means to have them doomed for ever 
as ciamiiials 

FabukNis history adds, that,np<m reiterated oon^laints and warm 
remonstrances made to Jupiter upon this account, he ehaaged the 
form of these trials. The time for them was fixed for the very 
moment after death. Rhadamanthus and iEIa^us, both sons of 
Jove, were appointed judges; the first Ibr the Asiatics, the other 
fx the £uropeans; and Minos over them to decide supremely in 
cases of doubt and obscurity. Their tribunal is situated in a place 
called I%e Field ^ TrvJfh^ because neither falsehood nor caluixiny 
can aporoach it The greatest prince must appear there, as soon 
as he naa resigned his last breath, deprived of all his grandeur, 
redueed to his naked self^ without defence or protection, silent and 
trembling for his own doom, afler having made the whole world 
tremble mr theirs. If he be found guilty of crimes which are of a 
nature to be expiated, he is confined in Tartarus for a certain time 
only^ and with assurances of being released as soon as he shall be 
sufficiently purified. But if his crimes are unpardonable, such as 
injustice, perjury, and the oppression of his peo;^e, he is east into 
the same Tartarus, there to suffer eternal miseries. The just, on 
the contrary, of whatsoever condition they are, are oondueted into 
the blest abodes of peace and joy, to partake of a felicity which shall 
have no end. 

Who does not see that the poets, under the cover of these 
fictions, mgenious indeed, but little to the honour of the gods, 

*Plat.iaGoif.p.533-:^ la Axioch. p. 3n. 
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intended to give us the model of an accomplished prince, whose 
first care is to render justice to his people, and to depict the extra- 
ordinary happiness Crete enjoyed under the wise government of 
Minos? This happiness did not expire with him. The laws he 
establffihed subsisted in all their vigour even in Plato's time,* that 
is to say, more than 900 years after ;t and they were considered tm 
the effect of his. long conversations for many years with Jupiter,t 
who had condescended to become his teacher, to enter into a fioni* 
liarity with him as with a friend,} and to form him in the ^at art 
of reigning with a secret comjilacency, as a favourite diBCip?e and 
^ ten&riy-beloved son. It is in this manner Plato explains these 
xrords of Homer, Aiec ftvyaxw^M^tt'vif :|| the most oxalted praise, 
according to him, that can be given to a mortal, and which that 
poet ascribes only to'Minos. 

Notwithstanding so shining and solid a merit, the theatres of 
Athens resounded with imprecations against the memory of lifiinos; 
and Socrates, in the dialogue of Plato, which I have aueady G^en 
cited, observes upon, and gives the reason for them : but first ho 
makes a reflection Well worthy of being weighed : JFhen either the 
praise or dispraise <^ great me» is in question, U istf Vie utmost 
importance f says he, to make use of circumspection and wisdom: 
because upon that depends the idea men form to themselves <f virtue 
and vice, and the distinction they ought to make between the good and 
M« bad. For, adds he, Ghd conceives a just indignation toAen a 
prince is blamed who resembles himself, and on Jie contrary another 
praised who is directly the reverse. We must not believe that nothing 
is sacred but brass and marble (he speaks of the btatues that were 
worshipped ;} the just man is the mtost sacred, and the wicked the most 
detestable, ofoXl beings in this world. 

After this reflection, Socrates observes, that the source and cause 
of the Athenians' hatred of Minos was the unjust and cruel tribute 
he imposed upon them, in obliging them to send him, every nine ' 

Sears, seven young men and as many maids, to be devoured bythe 
finotaur : and he cannot avoid reproaching that prince with having 
drawn upon himself the abhorrence of a city like Athens, abounding 
with learned men, add of Laving sharpened the tongues of the poets 
against him, a dangerous and fbnnidable race of men, from the 
poisoned shafts which they never fail to let fly against their enemies. 
It appears from what I have repeated, that Plato imputes to this 
Minos of whom we are treating, the imposition of that cruel tribute. 
Apollodorus, Strabo, and Plutarch, seem to be of the same opinion. 
The Abb^ Baniert alleges and proves that they are mistaken, and 
confound the first Minos, of whom we speak, with a second, hi< 

♦Flat in Ilia. p. 921. tnrid.>310. 
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mndflon, who reigned after him in Crete, and who, to avenge the 
death of his sou Androgens, killed in Attica, declared war against 
the Athenians, and imposed that tribute, to which Theseus put an 
end by killing the Minotaur. It would indeed be difficult to recon- 
cile so inhuman and barbarous a conduct with what all antiquity 
rentes of the goodness, lenity, and equity of Minos, and with the 
magnificent praises it bestows upon the polity and institutions of 
Crete. 

It is true, that in afl«!r-tnnes the Cretans degenerated very much 
from their ancient reputation, which at length they absolutely k)et 
by an entire change of their manners, becoming avaricious, and fio 
self-interested as to think that no gain was base, enemies of labour 
and regularity of life, professed liars and knaves; so that to CreUze 
became a proverb amongst the Greeks, implying to lie and to 
deceive. Every body knows that St. Paul* cites against them as 
truth the testimony of one of their ancient poets (it is believed to be 
Epimenides,) who paints them in colours much to their dishonour. 
But this change of manners, at whatever time it took place, does 
not at all affect the probity of the ancient Cretans, nor the glory of 
Minos their king. 

The most certain proof of that legislator's wbdom, as Platof 
observes, is the solid and lasting happiness which the sole imitation 
of his laws effected at Sparta. Lycur^s had regulated the govern- 
ment of that city upon the plan and idea of that of Crete ; and it 
subsisted in a uniform manner for many ages, without experiencing 
the vicissitudes and revolutions so common in all the other states 
of Greece. 

ARTICLE II. 

Of tbe goTemment of Athcni. ^ 

The government of Athens was neither so permanent nor so uni- 
form as that of Sparta, but suffered various alterations, according 
to the diversity of times and conjunctures. Athens, after having 
lon^ been govemed by kings, and afterwards by archons, assumed 
entne liberty, wljich gave place, however, for some Jrears to the 
tyrannic power of the risistratidiejbut was soon after re-estabHsh- 
ed, and subsisted with splendour till the defeat in Sicily, and the 
taking of the city by the Lacedaemonians. The latter subjected 
them to the thirty tyrants, whose authority was not of long dura- 
tion, and gave place again to liberty, which continued amidst vari- 
ous events during a long series of years, till the Roman power had 
subdued Greece, and reduced it into a province. 

I shall consider in this place only the popular government, and 
shall examine in particular five or six heads of it : The foundation 

• K^'Tic if) 4ftW«i, ftfltsi 3^#/*, yafl-Tl#fC ify«/, Tbe CreCaM an alwan 
Ian, evU beatts, dow bclUdi. Ti<tf«, i. 13. ^ tPl«tt.p.a». 
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of their goTernment according to Solon^s eetablishment ; tbe differ- 
ent parts of which the repubhc consisted ; the council or senate of 
Five Hundred; the assemblies of the people; the different tribunals 
for the administration of justice ; the revenues or finances of the 
republic. I shall be obliged to dwell more at large upon what re- 
gards the government of Athens, than I have upon that of Sparta, 
because the latter is almost sufiiciently known, rrom what has been 
said of it in the life of Lycurgus.* 

SECTION I. 

FooBdafkm of tiie goreraraent of Athens Mcovding to Sol<m*f pUa. 

Solon was not the first who established the popular government 
at Athens. f Theserj long before him had traced out the plan, 
and begun the execution of it. After havmg united the twelve 
tewns into one city, he divided the inhabitants into three bodies : 
that of the nobility, to whom the superintendence of religious affairs 
and all offices were confided ; the labourers, or husbandmen ; and 
the artisans. He had proposed the establishmect of a kind of 
equality between the three orders. For if the nobles were con- 
siderable by their honours and dignities, the husbandmen had the 
advantage from their utility to the public, and the necessity there 
was for their labours ; and the artisans had the superiority to both 
the other bodies from their number. Athens, properly speaking, 
^d not become a popular state till the establishment of the sine 
Archons, whose authority continued only for one year, whereas be* 
fore, it lasted for ten; and it was not till many years after, that 
Solon, by th^ wisdom of his laws, confirmed and regulated this form 
of government. 

Solon's great principle was to establish as much as possible a 
kind of equality amongst his citizens,! which he regarded with 
reasci as the foundation and essential point of liberty. He resolved 
therefore to leave the public employments in the hands of the rich, 
as they had been till then ; but to give the poor also some share in 
the government, from whici: they were excluded. For this reason 
he made an estimation of what each individual wasj^orth. Those 
who were found.to have an annual revenue of 500 measures, as well 
in grstin as liquids, were placed in the first class, and called the 
Pentaconomedimni, that is, those who had a revenue of 500 mea- 
sures. The second class was composed of such as h&d 300, an^l 
could maintain a horse for war; these were called horsemen or 
knights. Those who had only 200, were in the third class, and 
were called ZugUce.) Out of these three classes alone the magis** 
trates and commanders were chosen. All the other citizens who 

• Vol. a. t Plut. in The«. p. 10, 11. % Plat, in Solon, p. 87. 
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Were beloW these three classes, and had less revenues, were com- 
prised under the name of Thetct^ i. e. hirelings, or rather workmen 
fahouring with their hands. Solon did not permit them to hold 
any office, and granted them only the riffht of ^ving their sufiVages 
fai the assemhlies and trials of the people, which at first seemed a 
very slight privilege, but at length was found to he a vety great 
advantage, as will appear «in the sequel. I do not know whether 
Solon foresaw it, hut he used to say, that the people were never 
more obedient and submissive, than when they possessed neither 
too much nor too little liberty:* which comes very ^ear Gralba's 
expression, when,f in order to mduce Piso to treat the Roman peo- 
ple with mildness and lenity, he desires him to remember ,| that he 
was going to command men who were incapable of bearing either 
^tire liberty or absolute subjection. 

^ The peope of Athens, 9 being become piore haughty after their 
tictories over the Persians, pretended to have a right to share in 
All the public offices and the magistracy : and Aristides, to prevent 
the disorders which a too tenacious exposition might bftve occa- 
sioned, 'thought proper to give way to them in this point. It 
appears, however, fiiom a passage in Xenophon,|| that the people 
contented themselves with those offices from wlience some profit 
dh>se, and left those which related more particularly to the govern- 
ment of the state in the hands of the rich. 

Hie citizens of the first three classes paid every year a certain 
sum of money ,ir to be laid up in the public treasury: the finA a 
tklent.*^ the knights half a talent, and the Zugite ten minie.ft 

As the proportion of revenue determined the order of the classee, 
as their revenues augmented, the people were allowed to rise to a 
superior class. 

If PlutarchJt may be believed, Solon formed two councils, which 
Ivere the two anchors, as it were, of the commonwealth, to secure 
it from being shaken by the commotions of the ass^nbUes uf the 
people. The first was the Areopagus: but it was much more 
ancient than his institutions, and he only reformed it, and gave it 
new lustre, by augmenting its power. The second was the councD 
of the ^our Hundred, that is, 100 of each tribe ; fi^r Cecrops, the 
first king of the Athenians, had divided the people into fbur tribes 
Clisthenes long after him changed that order, and establii^d ten. 
It was in this council of the Four Hundred that all affiiirs were 
Considered before they were prox>osed to the assenibly of the people, 
as we shall soon explain. 

I do not mention here another division of the people into three 
parties or factions, which till the tune of Pisistratus were a con- 
tinual source of troubles and seditions. One of these three parties 



« Pint In SoioD. o. 110. f Tadt Hiirt. 1. x. e. 18. 

i Imperatanu m bominibas, qni nee totara Mnritutem pati poMontnee tofam fiberlatam 
{ Platin AriMld. p. 332. |f Zenopli. de rep. Athen. p. 6§1. f PoHux. I. no. c 10 
••OnaUHMMUMlTiwichcmwai. tt »▼• Inwdrad Uviw. |i In Sslmk p. 88L 
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inm formed out of those who inhabited the hi^ lands ; and theae 
fimnred popular goverament : the other, pat of those who lived in 
the platna; and they were for oligarchy: and the third out of the 
people upon the coast; and these held the mean between both. 

It k necessary, for the better understanding what we have now 
mud, to enter into a nx>re particular account of ue Athenian people. 

SECTION 11. 

Of Um inkabitaata of Adient. 

A-M.a«fc There were three sorts of inhabitants of Athens;* 

^^ ' citizens, strangem, and servants. In the account ta- 

ken by Demetrius Phalereus in the czvttfa Olympiad, their number 
amounted to 21,000 citizens, 10,000 strangers and 40,000 servants.f 
The number of citizens was almost the same in the time of Cecrops, 
and less under Pericles. 

1. qftkeCUixem. 

A citizen could only be such by birth or adoption. To be a na- 
tural denizen of Athens, it was nectary to be bom of a father acd 
mother both free, and Athenians. We have seen that Pericles re< 
stored in all its force, this law,| which had not been exactly ob- 
aerved, and which he liimseif some shor^ time after infringed. The 
people could confer the freedom of th«) city upon strangers; and 
those whom they had so adopted enjoyed almost all the same rights 
and privileges as the natural citiz^is. The quaUty of citizen of 
Athens was sometimes granted as an honour and mark of gratitude 
to those who had rendered great services to the state; as to Hippo- 
crates; and even kinffs have sometimes canvassed that title for 
themselves or their children. Evagoras, king of Cyprus, thought 
it much to his honour. 

When the youn^ men had attained the age of twenty, they were 
enrolled upon the list of citizens, after having taken an oath ; and it 
wa0 only in virtue of that public and solemn act that they became 
members of the state. The form of this oath is exceedingly re- 
markable, which Stobieus and Polluxl have preserved in the follow- 
ing words: / will never dithonour the profession of arms, nor save 
my Ufe by a shanuftdflight, I wUl fight to my last breath/or the re- 
ligion and dml interests of the stale, in concert viih the other citizens^ 
and alone if occasion be, I will not bring my cotmJtry into a worse 
condition than I found it, but will use my utmost endeavours to make 
%t more fiourishing, 1 will always submit myself to the laws and 
fnagistraieSf and to whatsoever shall be ordained by the common cofi- 
tent of the people. If any one shall violaie, or attempt to annuly iAs 

* Atheo. 1. ▼!. p. 273. 

t Tho text tBjn, uvfiaitif <rM-r«#cU«FT«t, four hundred thoatand ; wfakh b a maa^ 
Ihateiror. t VoLiii. $ PoUinu blU. c ». 
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' iam$f 1 ufill not dUguiie or emeeal tttch an enterfhrlte^bui^^M i 
U either alone or in conjuneHon wiih my fettouhcHizene; amd t'triU 
tonitkuUly adhere to the religion ofwyforipOher^, 3b all whkkJ caU 
to witneesAffrauloe^ Enyalitu^Mar»t and Jupiter. I leave tfae lead- 
er to bis own reflections upon this august eeremony, well iida|tted to 
iDflpire tho love of their country in the hearts of the voung citizeDs. 
The whole people at first had been divided into ioar tribes, mid 
afterwards into ten. Each tribe was subdivided into several parts, 
which were called in/uattpagi. It was by these two titles that the 
citizens were described in the pubbe acts, ^biiluty i tribuyCkcro- 
pide^ e pago Piithenei. 

% CftheStrangerw. 

I call those by that name, who, being of a foreign country, came 
to settle at Athens or in Attica, whet&r for the sake of commercs 
or the exercising any trade. They were termed fAirtau»^ inquUini. 
They had no shire in the government, nor votes in the assembly of 
the people, and could not be admitted into any office. They put 
themselves under the protection of some citiasens, as we find from a 
passage of Terence,* and upon that account were obliged to render 
him certain duties and services, as the clients did at Rome to their 
patrons. They were bound to observe aB the laws of the repub- 
lic, and to confonn entirely to aU its customs. They paid a yearly 
tribute to the state of twelve drachmas ;f and in default of payment 
were made slaves, and exposed to sale. Xenoerates4 the celebrated 
but poor philosopher, was very near experienciDg this misfartune, 
and was being carried to prison ; but Lycurgus, the orator» having 
paid the tax, released him from the hands of the fanners of the 
public revenues; a hind of men who in all times have been very 
little sensible to merit, with the exception of an exceeding 'few 
of their number. That phUosopher, meeting some time after the 
sons of his deliverer, told them : I pay yourjatker the favour he has 
done me toUh uniry, for aU the world praises khn vpon my account* 

3. Of the Servants, 

These were of two kinds^ The one who were free^ and not able 
to get their bread by their work, were obliged by the bad state of 
their affairs to go mto service, and their condition was reputable 
and not laborious. The service of the other was fi>rced and con- 
' strained : these were slaves who had either been taken prisoners in 
war, or boaght'of such as trafficked publicly in them. Thev formed 
part of the property of their masters^ who disposed absolutely of 
them, but generally treated them with great humanity. Demos- 
thenes observes,! in one of his harangues, that the condition of ser* 

* Thais patri le eommaodaTit in cKenCelein eC fidem ; Nobii dedit leae. Kmnnek. Ad. 
^ ■cemcH. t BU Utni. % Flut. in. Flaima.p. 375. ^ Flullp.3. 
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fiMli'WM iitfiilUi^inoro gvDtleat Athens than aii(jr where ebo. 
'There ^wm 01 that city an asylum &nd place of refUge fyt etavesp 
•Yfaere the bones of Theseus had been mterred,and tbat asyhim still 
mbeiiAed in Plutarch's time. How glorions was it for Theseus, that 
ids tomb should do that, 1200 years after his death, which he had 
4kMne himself daring his life, and continue the protector of the op- 
pressed as he had been ! 

* When the slaves were treated with too much rigour and inhu- 
manity,* thev had their action against thdr masters, who were 
obliged to sell them to others, if the fact were sufficiently proved. 
They conld ransom tlbmselves even against their masters* consent^f 
when they had laid up money enough for that purpose. For out of 
what they got by their labour, after having paid a certain proportion 
to their masters, they kept the remainder for themselves, and made 
ei stock which was at their own disposal. Private persons, when 
Ihey were satisned with their services, often gave these slaves their 
fiberty; and the same favour was often granted them by the public, 
when the necessity of the times obliged the state to put arms in their 
hands and enlist them amongst the citizens. 

The humane and equitable manner in which the Athenians treat- 
ed theur servants and slaves, was an effect of the good temper natu« 
ral te that people, and very remote from the austere and cruel 
aeverity of the Lacedsmonians towards their Helots, which often 
brought their republic to the very brink of destruction. Plutarch^ 
with great reason, condemns this rigour. He thinks it proper to 
habituate one's self always to mercv, even with regard to beasts^ 
were it only, says he, to learn by that means te treat men well^ 
and to serve, as it were, an a^^enticeship to humanity and benevo« 
lence. He relates, upon this occaeimi, a very singular fact, and one 
well calcnlated to give an idea of the character of the Athenians. 
After having finished the temple called Hecatompedon^ they set all 
the beasts of burden at liberty, that had been emplojred in the work, 
and aesiffned them fat pasturages as consecrated unimals. And it 
was said, that one of these beasts having come to offer itself at the 
work, and put itself at the head of those that drew the carts to the 
eitadel, walking foremost, as if to exhort and encourage them, the 
Athenians ordained by a decree, that the creature should be main 
tained at the public expense till its death. 

SECTION IIL 

Of the council or wnatt of Fiv^ Hsndied. 

In consequence of Solon's institutions, the people of Atnens had a 
firreat share and authority in the government. Appeals mi^^t be 
brought to their tribunals in all cases; they had a right to eancel the 
old laws, and establish new ones; in a word, all important a&in^ 

•Fiat do tupentit. p. 106. tlt^at. ia Caiia '" } Plat bCitom^Ii. 338^ 330 
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whether lelattiiff to war or peace, were dccidecl in their ftSBemblieft. 
In order that tndr detenninationa should be made with more wis- 
dom and maturity, Solon had Instituted a council, compoeed of 40Q 
senators, 100 out of each tribe, which were then four in Dumber; 
and they prepared and digested the affairs which were to be lai^ 
before the people, as we shall soon explain more at large. Clisi 
thenes, about 100 years after Solon, having increased the numbe: 
of tribes to ten, augmented also that of the senators to 500, eac| 
tribe supplying fifty. This was called the council, or senate, o 
the Five Hundred. They received their stipend out of the publi 
treasury. 

They were chosra by lot, in which they made use of black ai^ 
white beans, which were mingled and shaken in an urn; and eac 
tribe gave in th^ names of those who aspired to that trust, and ha 
the revenue assigned by the laws to qualify them for it. Noi 
could be admitted under the age of thirty. After inquiry made inl 
the manners and conduct of the candidate, he was made to take t 
oath, whereby he engaged to give at all times the best counsel 1 
could to the people of Athens, and never to depart in the least fro 
the tenor of die >law8. ^ 

This senate assembled everj day, except upon the days appoint* 
for festivals. Each tribe in its turn funushed those who were 

Preside in it, called Prytanes^* and this rank was decided by 1< 
^his presidency continued thirty-five days, which being reckon 
ten times, amounts to the number of days, except four, of the lun 
year followed at Athens. This time of the presidency, or prytanis 
was divided into five weeks, regard being bad to the ive tens of t 
Prylanesy who were to preside in them, and every week seven 
these ten Prytanes drawn by lot presided, each their day, and w< 
denominated n#o«/^ei, that is to eHiiyy president*^ He who was so 
the day,t presided m the assembly or the .senators and in that of i 
people. He was charged with the public seal, as also with the ki 
of the citadel and treasury. 

The senators, before they assembled, offered a sacrifice to Ji 
ter and Minerva, undec the additional appellation of givers of g 
counsel^ to implore from them the prudence and understanding ne< 
sary to form wise deliberations. The president t>ropo8ed the bi 
ness whicn was to be considered in the assembly. Every one g 
his opinion in his tuni, and always standing. After a question 
been settled, it was drawn up in writing, and read with a loud vo 
Each senator then gave his vote b^ scrutiny,- by putting a bean j 
the urn. If the white beans carried it, the question passed, otj 
wise b was rejected. This sort of decree was called 7F«^/0'^« 

r'tt^kWfidL, as much as to say, a preparatory resolution. It 
wards laid before the assembly of the people, where, if it 
received and approved, it had the force of a law ; if not, its authc 
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iabmsted onl^^ one year. This shows with what wisdom Solon 
established tiiis council, to inform and direct the people, to &l their 
inconstancy, to check their temerity, and to impart to their delibe* 
rations a prudence and maturity not to be expected in a confuted 
and tuinnltuous assembly composed of a great number of citizens, 
most of them without education, capacity, or much zeal for the pub- 
lic good. The reciprocal dependency and mutual concurrence of 
the two bodies of the state, which were obliged to lend each other 
their authority, and remained equally without force when without 
union and a good understanding, were besides a method judiciously 
contrived for supporting a wise balance between the two bodies ; 
the people not beuig able to enact any thing without its being first 
proposed and approved by the senate, nor the senate to pass any 
decree into a law till it had been ratified by the people. 

We may judge of the importance of this council by the matters 
which were treated in it ; the same, without any exception, as were 
laid before the |)eople; — wars, taxes, maritime affairs, treaties of 
peace, alliances; in a word, whatever related to government; witli 
oat mentioning the account wluch thev obliged the magisthites to 
give on quitting their offices, and the frequent decisions and judg- 
ments upon the most serious and important affairs. 

SECTION IV. 

Of the Areopagnt. 

This council took its name from the place where it held its 
meetings called the quarter^ or hUl fy'vVar«,l)ecause, according to 
some, Mars had been cited thither to trial for a murder committed 
by him. It was believed to be as ancient as the nation. Cicero 
and Plutarch attribute the institution of it to Solon ; but he only 
re-established it, by giving it more lustre and authority than it had 
had tUl then, and for that reason was looked upon as its founder. 
The nnmber of the senators of the Areopagus was not fixed ; at 
certain times they amounted to 2 or 300. Solon thought proper 
that only those who had borne the office of archon should be 
honoured with that dignity. ^ 

This senate had the care of seeing the laws duly observed, of 
inspecting the manners of the people, and especially of judgmg in 
criminal cases. Thev held their sittings in an open pilace, and 
during the niffht. The former very probably to avoid being under 
the same roof with the criminals, and not to defile themselves by 
such an intercourse with them; the latter that they might not be 
softened by the sight of the guilty, and might judge solely according 
to justice and the laws. It was for the same reason, that, in pre- 
sence of these judges, the orators were not permitted to use any 
exordium or peroration, nor allowed to excite the passions, but were 
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obliged to confine themselves solely to the subject matter of their 
cause. The severity of their judgments was exceedingly dreaded, 
particularly in regard to murder, and they were highly attentive to 
mspire their citizens with horror for that crime. They* condemned 
a child to be put to death for making it his pastime to put out the 
eyes of quails; conceiving this sanguinary inclination as the mark 
of a verjr Wicked disposition, whicn might one day prove fatal to 
many, if it were suffered to grow up with impunitv. 

The affairs of religion, as blasphemies against the gods, contempt 
of the sacred mysteries, different species of impiety, and the intro- 
duction of new ceremonies and new divinities, were also brought 
before this tribunal. We read in Justin Martyr,f that Plato, who 
in his travels in Egypt had acquired great lights concerning the 
unity of God, when he returned to Athens, took ffreat care to ds- 
semble and conceal his sentiments, for fear of being obliged to 
appear, and give an account of them before the Areopagitae ; and 
we know that St. Paul was traduced before them, as teaching a 
new doctrine,! and endeayouring to introduce new gods. 

These judges were in great reputation for their probity, equity, 
and prudence, and generally respected. Cicero, in writing to lus 
friend Atticus, upon the fortitude, constancy,- and wise severity of 
the Roman senate, thinks he makes a great encomium upon it in 
comparing it with the Areopagus. Senatus) "A^uet arayec, nil co»- 
itantius, niUeverius^ nil fortius, Cicero must haye conceived a very 
advants^eous idea of it, to speak of it as he does in the first book 
of iiis Offices. He compares the famous battle of Salamis,!) in 
which Tbemistocles had so great a part, with the establishment of 
the Areopagus, which he ascribes to Solon ; and makes no scruple 
to prefer, or at least to equal, the legislator's service to that for 
wmch Athens was obliged to the general of its army. For tn 
reality y says he, thai victory was useful to the republic only for oncty 
but the Areopagus vfill be so throughout all ages, as bythewisdosn of 
that tribunal, the laws and andent customs of the Athenian state are 
preserved, Themistocles did no service to the Areopagus, but the 
Areopagus abundantly contributed to the victory of Themistocles ; 
because Vie republic was at that time directed by the wise counsels of 
that august senate, . 

It appears from this passage of Cicero, that the Areopagus had 
a great share in the government, and I do not doubt but it was 

* Nee mUu Tidentar Araopafitn, edia damnaverunt imeram oeakM eotoniieam eroeii- 
temt aliud judic&sae, qu&m id nnium one pcraicioeiMimaB meutu, oittltu^tte'iiialo fiiiuni 
•i adolevisset QiiintU. I . t. c. 9. 

t Cohort, ad Grae. % Acta xvU. 18—90. $ Ad Attic. 1. i. ep. 13. 

n Quaravis Themiitocles jure laadetur, et sit ejoi nomei), quim Solonig, illuatiiui 
citelurque Salamis 'clarusitne testis yietorin, qu» anteponatur consilio Soloais, ei| quo 
pimum eoDstituit Araopaeitas: Don minus preelanun hoc, qoAm illud, judicandum est. 
Illud enim semel profuit, hoe semper pioderit civitati : hoc consilio leges Atlieniennuot, 
hoc oMgorum institute servantur. £t Themistocios quidem nihil dixerit, in quo ipse Areo- 
pagum juverit: at illo a^juvit Themistoelem. Est enim bellum foetum consilio Seaatni 
•jus, qui & Soione erat consUtutus QS^c 1. i. n. 75. 
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tonsalted upon important affaire. Cicero here perhaps may have 
confounded the council of the Areopagus with that of the- Five 
Hundred. It is certain, however, that the Areopagitae were ex- 
tremely active in the public affairs. 

Pericles, who could never enter the Areopagus, because, chance 
faa^nng always been against him, he had not passed through any of 
the employments necessary to his admission, attempted to weaken 
its authority, and attained his point; which is a great blot in his 
reputation. 

SECTION V. 

Of the magistratM. 

Of the«e a great number were established for different functions. 
I shall speak only of the Archons, who are the most known. I 
have observed elsewhere that they succeeded the kings, and that 
their authority^ at first continued during life. It was ailerwards 
limited to ten years, and reduced at last only to one. When Solon 
was commissioned to reform the government, he found them upon 
this foot, and to the number of nine. He did not abolish their 
office, but he very much diminished their power. 

The first of these nine magistrates was called the Archon, by 
way of eminence, and the year denominated from him : Under such 
an Archon such a battle wasjbught.* The second was called the 
King, which was a remnant and vestige of the authority to which 
they had succeeded. The third was the Polemarch, who at first 
commanded the armies, and always retained that name, though he 
had not the same authority, of which, however, he had yet preserved 
some part. For we have seen, in speaking of the battle of Marathon, 
that the polemarch had a right to vote in the council of war, as well 
as the ten generals then in command. The six other archons were 
called^ by the common name, Thesmothetje, which implies that 
they had a particular superintendence over the laws, in order to 
their being duly !> served. These nine archons had each of them 
a peculiar province, and were judges in certain affairs allotted to 
their cognizance. I do not think it necessary to enter info the par- 
ticulars of their duty, nor into those of many other employments and 
offices established for the administration of justice, for the levying 
^ taxes and tributes, for the preservation of good order in the city, 
for supplying it with provisions; in a word, for every thing relating 
to commerce and civU society. 

SECTION VI. 

Ortlw asMmblitt of the people. 

These were of two sorts : the one ordinary and fixed to certain 
4*79| and ibr these there was n^ kind of summons ; the other extra 

* From thmiee be WW abo called *BiiVtfrvf(o^ 
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ordinary, according t^ the different occamons that aroee, and the 
people were informed of i . by express proclamation. I 

The place for the assemhiy was nut fixed. SometiBiw It wastke 
public m&^^et-placc, sometunes a part of the city near the citadd, 
called Tlfv^, and sometimes the theatre of Bacchus. I 

The prytanes^enerally assembled the people. Some^aynbefoia I 
the assembly, bills were fixed up, wfaerem the buaneiBtQ be con- 
sidered was set down. 

All the citizens, poor as well as rich, had a rifht to give thoir 
suffrages. Those were liable to a penalty who ftuied of bemg pre- 
sent at the assembly, or who came late; and to induce their punctual 
attendance, a reward was annexed to it, at first of an obolus, which 
was the sixth part of a drachma, then of three oboli, which made 
' about five-pence French. 

The assembly always bec^an with sacrifices and prayers, in order 
to obtain from the goiis the Knowledge and understanding necewar; 
to wise deliberations; and they never failed to add the most terrible 
imprecations against such as should wilfully advise any thing con 
trary to the public good. 

The president proposed the affair upon which they were t 
deliberate. If it nad* been examined in the senate, and decide 
upon there, the resolution was read ; after which those who wishc 
I9 speak were invited to ascend the tribunal, that they might be i\ 
lietter heard by the people, and inform them in the matter propose 
The oldest generally spoke first, and then the rest according to th< 
seniority. When the orators had done speaking, and giving thii 
opinion, that it was necessary, for instance, to approve or reject t 
decree of the senate, the people proceeded to vote ; and the m 
common method of doing it was by holding up their hands, to den 
their approbation, which was called y^u^oroptlr. The assembly 1 
sometimes adjourned till another day, because it ^as too late 
distinguish the number of those that Med up their hands 
decide which party had the majority. Afler a '><^Fc)ution had \ 
formed in this manner, it was reduced to writing, and read b^ 
officer to the people with a loud voice, who confirmed it ag^aii 
holding up their hands as before; after which the deciee ha<] 
force of a law. And this was called ^n^t^'fiia, from the Greek ^ 
4«f oc which signifies a pebble^ or tmall ttonCf because they ' 
sometimes used in giving suffrages by sen* tiny. 

All the great affairs of the republic were discussed in 1 
assemblies. It was in them that new laws were proposed an 
ones amended ; every thing that related to religion and the ^^i 
of the gods examined ; magistrates, ^renerals, and officers crc 
their behaviour and conduct in<}uired into ; peace or ^war concl 
deputie&f and ambassadors appomted ; treaties and alliances ra 
freedom of tlic city granted; rewards and honours decr€»ed to 
who had distinguished themselves m war, or rendered gres 
vices to tbo republic ; and punishments ordained for tlioBe i^JI 
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nelicf eJ tli e ntt d v e i i i)l» or had Tioiated the laws of the stat?, and 
were baniwhed by the ostracisiii. lo fine, justice was administered, 
and Judgment passed there, upon the most important affairs. We 
see from this acooont, whieb is, however, very imperfect, bow far 
the people's power extended ( and with what truth it ma^ be said, 
that tiie fovemraent of Athena, though qualified by the aristocraey 
and the authority of the eldera, was by its eonstitution democratical 
and po.^lar. 

I shall have occasion to observe m the sequel of what weight the 
talent of eloquence must have been in such a republic; and in what 
great repute orators must have been in it. It is not easy to c<m- 
ceive how they coufd make themselves heard in so numerous ao 
assembly, and where such a multitude of auditors were present 
We ryiay judge how great that was, from what has been said of it 
in two instances. The first relates to the ostracism, and the other 
to the adoption of a stranger ibr a citizen. On each of these occa- 
8i<»n it was necessary that no leas than 6000 citizens should be pre^ 
sent in the assembly. 

I reserve for another place the reflections which naturally arise 
from what I have abready related, and what BtUl remains finr me to 
say iq>on the government of Athens. 

SECTION VII. 

Tliere were diflerent tribunals, according to the different nature 
of the afiairs to be adjudged, but appeals might be brought to the 
people from aU decrees of the other judges, ard this it was that 
rendered their power so great and considerable. . All the allies, 
when they had any cause to try, were obliged to repair to Athens,* 
"^hete they oflen remain*^ a considerable time without being able 
to obtain audience, from the multiplicity of affairs to be adjudged. 
This law had been imposed upon thetn, in order to render them 
more dependent upon the people, and more submissive to their 
authority ; instead of which, had they sent commissioners upon the 
spot, they would have been the sole persons to whom the alfies 
would have made their court and paid their homage. 

The parties pleaded their cause either in person, or employee 
advocates to do it for them. The time aDowed for the hearing was 
generally fixed, and a water-clock, called in Greek nkf^^i^t, regu 
kited its duration. The decree was passed by pluralitV or voices; 
and when the suffrages were equal, the Judges mdinea to the side 
of mercy, and acquitted the accused. It is remarkable that a friend 
was not obliffed to give evidence against a friend. 

AU the citizens, even the poorest, and such as had no estates, 
were admitted into tbe number of the judges, provided they had 
attained the age of thirty, and jweie known to be penons of good 

Vol. rV. Q 
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morab. Whilst thev sat in jud^ent, they held in tbelr hsAh ' 
kind of sceptre, which was the mark of their*dignity , and laid it dowl 
when they withdrew. 

The ittd^s' salary was different at different times. They had at 
first only an oholus a day, and afterwards three, at which their feQ 
remained fixed. It was hut a small matter in itself, but became in 
time a very ffreat charge to the public, and exhausted the treasurj 
without much enriching mdividuals. We may judge of this froti 
what is related in Aristophanes*s comedy of 7%e Wcuft^ wfaereii 
that poet ridicules the fondness of the Athenians for trying caused 
and .their eager desire for the gain arising from it, which protracte 
and multiplied suits without end. 

In this comedy, a young Athenian who was to act the part I hai 
mentioned, of turning the judges and trials of Athens into ridicul 
from a computation which he makes of the revenues paid into tl 
pubhc treasury, finds their amount to be 2000 talents.* He th 
examines how much of that sum falls to the share of the 6000 judg 
with whom Athens was overrun, at three oboli a head per. di 
This appears to be annually, including all of them, only 150 talent 
The calculation is easy. The judges were paid only ten monthi 
the year, the other two bein^ eihpToyed in festivals, when all {i 
ceedings at law were prohibited. Ndw three obdi a day paid 
6000 men, makes fifteen talents a month, and consequently 15C 
ten months. According to this calculation, the most assidij 
judge gained only seventy-five livres (about three guineas) a y 
TThal then becomes (f the remainder of the 2000 talents ? cries 
voung Athenian. TFhaJt? replies his" father, who was one of 

judges, it goes to those but let us not expose the sharri 

Athens ; let us always be for the people. The young Athenian ; 
on to insinuate that the remainder went to such as robbed the 
lie treasury ; to the orators, who incessanv y flattered the people 
to those who were employed in the government and army. I 
extracted this remark from the works of Father Brumoi the J< 
of which I have already made much use, where I have spoki 
the public diows and dramatic representations. 

SECTION VIII. 

Of the AmpbictyoiM. 

The famous council of the Amphictyons is introduced here, tl 
It was not peculiar to the Athenians, but common to all Greec 
cause it is often mentioned in the Grecian history, and I i 
know whether I shall have a more natural occasion to toentit 

The assembly of the Asiphictyons was in a manzier the h 
of a ifeneral assembly of the states of Greece. The establia 
of it IS attributed to Amphio4yon, king of Athens, and son o 
Cftiion, who gave them his name. UW principal view in the 
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tnliQii of tUs oouncH, ww to unite in the sacred band of amity the 
80vera} people of Greece admitted into it, and to oblige them by that 
imion to midertake the defence of each other, and be mutually vigi- 
lant lor the happiness and tranquillity of their country. The Am- 
phictToos were also created to be protectors of the oracle of Delphi, 
and the guardians of the prodigious riches of that temple, and also 
to adjadge the differences whioi might arise between the Delphians 
and tlioee who came to ocnsult the oracle. This council was held 
at Tfa^nnopyle, and sometimes at Delphi itse]£ It assembled re- 
golarly twice a year, in the spring and autumn, and more frequently 
wh^i affairs required. 

The number of people or cities which had a right to sit in this 
assemtbly is not precisely known, and varied, without doubt, at dif- 
ferent tunes. When the Lacedemonians, in. order to se'mre to* 
themselves alone an influence over the decrees of this council, were 
decdrooe of excluding the Thessalians, Argives, and Thebans, The- 
mistoclai,* in the speech he made to the Amphictyons to prevent 
that design from taking effect, seems to insinuate that there were 
only <me-and-thirty cities at that time which had this right. 

Each citv sent two deputies, and, consequently, had two votes in 
the council; and that without distinction, or the more powerful 
having any prerogative of honour or pre eminence over inferior 
statee in regard to the sufirages; the liberty upon which these na- 
tions valuea themselves, requiring that every thing should be equal 
amongst them. . , 

The Amphictyons had full power to discuss and determine finally 
in all differences which might arise between the Amphictyonic 
cities, and to fine the culpable in heavy pendties.^ They could em- 
ploy not only the rigour of the laws m the execution of their de- 
crees, but even raise troops, if it were necessary, to compel such as 
rebelled to submit to them. The three sacred war3 undertaken by 
their order, of which I have spoken elsewhere, are an evicjpnt proof . 
of this power. 

Before they were installed into this body, thoy took a very re- 
markable oath, of which .£schinesf has preserved the form : it runs 
to this effect 1 1 Mtoear thai I will never destroy any of ihe citiee Ao- 
noured with the rtgkt of sitting inthe Amphictyonic council, nor turn 
their running waters out of their course either in times of war or 
peace, ffany people shall make such an attempt, I hereby engage to 
carry the war into their country, to demolish their cities, towns, and 
vUki^, and io treat them in every respect as the most cruel enemies* 
Moreover, if of any Hme any person shcUl dare to he so impious as to 
steal and take away any t^the rich offerings preserved in the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi, or abet any others in committing that crime^ 
either by aiding: or only counselling him therM^^Iwill use myfcet^ 
hande^ voice ;ina wordy aU my powers and faculties to anenge such 

• nut. io Themist p. ISi f Aehio. ia 0»t yg^i irA^tLir^wfitUf. 
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§turikge. Tbatoatli was attended wi&tbe most tenlUilifiMa»Nl 
and execraticms: That if any one in^H/^gm oqf IUm; toMnoiil^iki 
9alh I have now taken, mhether wrufOte perwon^ eUy^ or jpeopie, may 
ihat per90n,ciiy, or people, be kerned accurted; andiatiick^ expe- 
rience the wkoU vengeance of ApoUo, Latona, Diana, md Mnena 
the fore-knovter, Slay ike%r country proime none iflhe frwU of 
the earth, and their women, ineteady generating ehUdnii ritembkn^ 
iheirJttUiers, bring/orth nooning tnd mumttere ; and mof their atvi^ 
maU share in the tatm curse. May those sacrHegioui men hte ol 
iheir suits at law; may they be conquered in toar, hme <Aetr hoim 
demolished, and be themselves and their children ptd to the twori 
t aVn not astonished that ai^er such terrible en^ragements, the hoi 
war, undertaken by the order of the Amphtctyons, should be cai 
ried on with so much 'rancour and f\iry. The religion of an oal 
was of great fbrce with the ancients; and how mud more regu 
ought to be had to it in the Christian world, which profenes to b 
lieve that the violation of it shall be punished with eternal torment 
and yet how many are there amongst us who make a jest of brea 
ingthrough the most solemn oaths? 

The authority of the Amj^ictvons bad always been of gn 
weight in Greece, but it began to oecline exceedingly from the n 
roent they condescended to ndmit Philip of Macedon into their boj 
For that prince, enjoying by this means aU their rights and prj 
leges, soon knew how to set himself above all law, and to abuse 
power so &T as to preside by proxy both in this illustrioua asseoi 
and in the Pythian games; of which gunes the Amphictyons vi 
judges and agonothetce in virtue of their 0ffice. With tms Den 
thenes reproaches him in his third Phitipmc : When he doee not de 
says he, to honour us with his presence, he sends his slaoee to pre 
over us. An odious but emphatical term, and highly characten 
of Grecian liberty, by which the Athenian orator designatefi 
base and abject subjection of the greatest lords in Philip'^ coui 

If the reader desires a more intimate knowledge of wkat re] 
to the Amphictyons, the dissertations of Monsieur Valois mai 
consulted, in the Memoirs of the Academy of Belles Lett 
wherem this subject is treated with great ^tent and erudition 

SECTION IX. 

Of the ravepoes of Atbeiif. 

The revenues, according to the passage of Aristoi>haiie8,t i 
I have cited above, and consequently as they stood in tfae til 
the Peloponnesian war, amounted to 2000 talents; that is to s 
6,000,000 of livres. They are generally classed under four 1 

1. The first relates to the revenues arising from agrricnltui 
•ale of woods, the produce of the silver mines, and otker fu] 
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*fik» mtnre, appertainuiff to the public. AmongBt tfaeie may be 
ioduiled the daties upon the import and export of merchandise, and 
the taxes levied upon the ii^hahitants of the city» aa well natives as 
strangers. 

In the history of Athens mention Is oflen made of the silver mines 
of lAuriora, which was a mountain situate between the Pu«eus and 
Cape Sunium, and those of Thrace, from whence many persons 
drew immense riches. Xenophon,* in a treatise wherein he consi- 
deiB this subject at large, demonstrates bow much the public might 
gram by industriously working, these mines, from the example of 
many individuals who had been enriched by them. Hipponicusf let 
his mines and 600 slaves to an undertaker, who paid him an oholus| 
a day for each slave, clear of all charges, which amounted to a 
mina per day, about 2/. 5f. Nicias, who was killed in Sicily, farmed 
out his Huues and 1000 slaves in the same manner, ^d with the 
same profit in proportion to that number. "i 

2. The second species of revenue were the contributions paid to 
the Athenians by the aUies for the common expenses of the war. 
At first, under Aristides they amounted to only 460 talents.} Peri- 
cles augmented them almost a third, and raised them to 600, and 
some time after they were run up to 1300. Taxes, which in the 
beginning were moderate and necessaiy, became thus in a little ^ 
time excessive and exorbitant, notwithstanding all the protestations 
to the contrary made to the allies, and the most solemn engage- 
ments entered into with them. 

3. A third sort of revenue were the extraordinary capitation 
taxes, levied upon the inhabitants of the country, as well natives as ^ 
strangers, in pressing occasions and emergencies of the state.. 

4. The fines laid upon persons by the judges for different misde- 
meanours, were applied to the uses of the public, and laid up in the 
treasury, jvith the exception of the tenth part of them, which was 
consecrated to Minerva, and a fiftieth to the other divinities. 

The most natural aiA legitimate application of these different re- 
venues of the republic, was in paying the troops both h]r sea and 
land, building and fitting out fleets, keeping up and repairing the 
public buildings, temples, walls, ports, and citadels. But the great- 
e«st part of them, especially afler Pericles's time, was misapplied to 
unnecessary uses, and often consumed in frivolous expenses; games, 
feasts, and shows, which cost immense sums, and were of no man- 
ner of utility to the state. 

* De ration, redif aura. tPa^995. 

1 Six oboli made a drachma, 100 dnielunu a mma, and dzt/ mins a taieni 

^ A takmt was worth 1000 crowria. 
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SECTION X. 

or the edncBtlDn oftha jo»^ 

I pi «ce tiua attide under the head of g o vemme a t, becAwe i^ Um 
inoet celeorated leg^ators havo with reasoa believed that the edu- 
cation of yottth was an eeaeiitial oatt of it. 

The exercises that served to n>rm either the bodies or minds of 
the yoang Athenians (and as much may be said of almost all the 
peo^ of Greece,} were^ dancing, masic, hunting, fencing, ridkig, 
polite leathiing, and phikwophy. It is clear, that i oidy skhn over, 
and treat Very slightly, these several articles. 

1. Dcmcmg* Mtricm 

Dancing is one of those bodily exercises which was cultivated by 
the Greeks with, great attention. It made a part of what ^the an 
<;ients called tlie Gymnastic, divided according to Plato,^ into two 
hinds, the Orchulic, which talces its name from dancing, and the 
Puitttkic^BO coned from a Greek word which signifies wrtMUm^ 
•The exerndes of the latter kind principally conduced to foim the 
body for the fatigues of war, navigation, agriculture, and the other 
uses of society. 

Dancing had another ^d, and taught such rules of motion as 
wore most proper to render the shape free and ea^y ; to give the 
body a just proportion, and the whole person an unconstrained, no- 
ble, and gracefol air; in a word, an external {Politeness, if we oNiy 
be allowed to use the expression, which never fails to prepossess 
people in Aivour of those who have been formed to it eaity. 

Music was cultivated with no less application and success. The 
ancients ascribed wonderful effects to it. They believed k well 
<;alculated to calm the passions, soften the manners, and even hu* 
manize nations naturaUy savage and barbarous. Polybiusj a grave 
itod serioTis historian, who is certainly worthy of belief, attrm«^ 
Che extreme difference between two nations of Arcadia, the one in- 
finitely beloved and esteemed for the elegance of their manners^ 
their benevolent inclinations, humanity to strangers, and ptetvtothe 
gods; the other, on the contrary, generally reproached and hated 
for their malignity, brutality, and irrd^on : Polybius, I say, ascribea 
this dtfierence to the study of music \i mean, says he, the true and 
genuine -music^) industriously cultivated by the one, snd absolutely 
Delected by the other nation. 

After this it is not surprising that the Greeks shotUd have coasi- 
dere3 music as an essential part in the education of youth. Socratea 
faimseUU in a very advanced age» waa not ashamed of learning to 

;*Oix^9*hmhMm. tOiU. tINM.LIv.p. 
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pln^ ti|i6il ttnttiual/iiiBtruineiitR. TlKraiBtoelM« Iwvvovei otlieTwis^ 
esteeined, was thougiK deildeBit in poHte mceompliahnieDto,* becaiuwr. 
at an entertaimnent bo could not touch the ^elike the rest of the 
compftflf. Ignoraifee ki thk respect was- deemed a defect of eda 
catioa>;t on the oontrary, skiii did honour to the greatest men 
Epamiiioiidas was pratted for dancing and playing wdl uptm the 
flute.} We may observe in this plaee the different tastes and geniua 
of flationB. The Romans were ferr from haTing the same opmioif 
with the Greeks in regard to mosie and dancing, and set no yahie 
upon them. It k very likely that the wisest and most sensible 
amoii|i3t the latter^ dkl not api^ to then* with any sreat industry ^ 
and Philip's expression to his sen Alexander, whg^ had shown toe 
mach skill in music at a feast, induces me te he of this opinion : Are^ 

In other respects, there were some grounds for thirlsteem fer 
dancii^ and music. Both the one and the other were employed in 
the moet august feasts and ceremonies at religion, to express with 
greater ferce and dignity their acknowledgment to theffods fer the 
nivoure they had vouchsafed te confer upon thena ^^i^ey formed 
generafiy the ^eatest and most agreeable part of their^lFeaits and^ 
entertainments, which seldom or ever began ov ended without some ^ 
odes being sung, hke those in honour of the victors in the Olympic 
games, and on other similar subjects^ They had a part also in war } 
and we know that the Liacedieroonsans marched to battle dancingv 
and to tho sound of flutes. Plato,f the most grave philosopher of 
antiquity, cousideTed both these arts not as simple awusemeDts,but 
as having a great sh&re in the ceremonies of reliffion and military 
exercises, flence we see him very intent, in his books of laws, to 
prescribe judicious regulations with respect to dancmg and mnsicy 
in order to keep them within tlie bounds of utility and decorum. 

They did not continue long within these restrictions. The licen- 
tiousness of t^ Grecian stage, on which dancing was in the highest 
vogue, and in a maimer prostituted to bufiboos and tbejsiost con* 
temptible people, who made no other use of it than to awaken or 
cherish the most vidous passions; this licentiousness^ I say, soon 
corrupted an art which might have been of some advantage, had it 
been regulated by Plato^s opinion. Music had a like destiny; and 
perhaps the corruption of this did not a little contribute to the de* 
praving and perverting of dancing. Voluptuousness and sensual 
pleasure were the sole arbiters consulted as to the use which was 
to be made of both, and the theatre became a school of every kind 
of vice. 

* TiieinlatocIaSf eilin in epolii recnsftaiet tymn, haUtuv Mt indoetior. CSc T\ue» 
Qiu»«<. 1. U n. 4. 

t Sarnmam eruditionem Gtaet litam oenMbsat ta nervoram ▼•ounqne cantibm dHiwi 
b&ntqoe id omaes ; nee qui neseitbat, Mtii exeuitoi doetiinft putabatur. CSc TWc. QiumL 
Li.n*4. 

t In Epamiiionda TiiluUboi eoitameniontom mi lakftne earn eommodi, acienterqa« 
abiis enntiae— Scilicet non eadem omnibus hoimta font atque torpla, aed omnia majo 
nm imtitatiM jndionHir. Cvm. Mf. mprc/cc. mt. ^«a. ^_ f On Icf. L viL 
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e) to get tbe tnffedies rapresented upon tbe stafe by iiottt. We 
ve seen, that after the defeat of the Athenians berore Syimeomj 
many of them, who had been taken priaonerB and made slaves, 
softened their slavery by reciting the works of Euripides to their 
mastem, who, extremely delighted with hearing such sublime verses, 
treated them from henceforth with kindness and humamty* The 
compositions of the other poets had no doubt the same effect ; and 
Plutarch tells us, that Alcibiades, when very young, having entered 
a school in which there was not a {lomer, gave the master & box 
' in the ear as an ignorant fellow, and one who dialionoured his pro* 
fession.* 

As for eloquence, it is no wonder that it was particularly studied 
at Athens. It was that which op^ied the way to the behest 
offices, reiffned absolute in the assemblies, decided the most im- 
portant anairs of the state, and gave an almost unlimited power to 
those who had the, talent of oratory in an eminent degree. 

This therefore was the great employment of the young citiz^is 
of Athens, especially of those who aspired to the mghest offices. 
To the study of rhetoric, they annexed that of philosophy. I com* 
prise under the latter all the sciences which are either parts of, or 
relate to, it. The persons known to antiquity under the name of 
Sophists had acquired a great reputation at Athens, especially in 
the time of Socrates. These teachers, who were as presumptuous 
as avaricious, set themselves up for universal scholars. Their chief 
strength lay in philosophy and eloquence; both of which they cor- 
rupted by the false taste and wrong principles which they instilled 
into their disciples. I have observed, in the life of Socrates, that 
philosopher's endeavours and success in discrediting them* 

CHAPTER II. 

OF WAS. 

flstcnoK L Th« nationi of Greeee in tSi timei very warlikei MpectaDy the Laeeda- 
moniani and Athenians. 

No people of antiquity (I except the Romans) can dispute the 
Jox^ of arms and nulitarv virtue with the Greeks. During the 
Projan war Greece signalized her valour in battle, and acquired 
immortal fame by the bravery of the captains she sent thither. 
This expedition was however, properly speaking, no more than the 
cradle of her infant glory ; and the ^reat exploits by which she dis- 
tinguished herself there, were only her first essays and apprentice- 
ship in the art of war. 

There were- in Greece several small republics, neighbours to one 
another by their situation, but widely distant in their customs, lawi^ 

*InA]eib.p.iM. 
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^sraeters, and particularly in their interests. This difference of 
manners and interests was a continual source and occasion of divi- 
nons amongst them. Every city, little satisfied with its own terri- 
tory, was studious to aggrandize itself at the expense of its next 
neighbours, according as they lay most commodious for it. Hence 
all these little states, either out of ambition, and to extend then: 
conquests, or the necessity of a just defence, were always under 
arms; and by that continual exercise of war, there was formed 
throughout the whole of these nations a martial spirit, and an intre- 
pid ity of courage which made them invincible in the field ; as appeared 
m tho sequel, when the "whole united forces of the East came to 
invade Greece, and made her sensible of her own strength, and of 
what she was capable. 

Two cities distinguished themselves above the rest, and held 
indisputably the first rank; these were Sparta and Athens: in con- 
sequence of which those cities, either successively or together, had 
the empire of Greece, and maintained themselves through a long 
series of time in a power which the sole superiority of ment, univer 
sally acknowledged by all the other states, had acquired them. 
This merit consisted principally in their military knowledfire and 
martial virtue; of which both of them had given the most glorious 
proofs in the war against the Persians. Thebes disputed this honour 
withrthem for some years, by surprising actions of valour, which had 
something of prodigy in them ; but this was but a short-lived blaze, 
which, after having shone' out with exceeding splendour, soon dis- 
appeared, and left that city in its original obscurity. Sparta and 
Athens will therefore be the only objects of our reflections, as to 
what relates to war; and we shaU join them together, in order to 
be the better able to form a notion of their characters, as well in 
what they resemble, as in what they differ from each other. 

SECTION n. 

Origin end etnse of the Taloor and militar^r virtue by which the Laeedanuoniaiu and 
AtheniaaB always distinguished themselves. 

All the laws of Sparta and all the institutions of Lycur?us seenji 
to have had no other object than war, and tended solely to the 
making the subjects of that republic a body of soldiers. All other 
employments, all other exercises, were prohibited amongst them. 
Arts, polite learning, sciences, trades, even husbandry itself, formod 
no part of their employment, and seemed in their eyes unworthy d 
them. From their earliest infancy no other taste was instilled into 
them but for arms; and indeed the Spartan education was wonder- 
fully^ well adapted to that end. To go barefoot, to lie on the bare 
ground, to be satisfied with little meat and drink, to eufSer heat and 
cold, to be exercised continually in hunting; wrestling, running on 
foot and horseback, to be inured to blows and wounds so as to vent 
neither complaint nor groan; these were the rudiments of education 
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of the Spaxtan yooth with regard to war, and enabled tbem o»edqr 
to support all its ftti^es, and to oottfront all its daogen^ 

The habit of obeying, contracted, from the most early yean, re* 
spect for the mafristrates and eiders, a perfect sabmission to the laws, 
from which no age nor condition was exempt, prepared them amaz- 
ingly for military disc^^e, which is in a manner the sool of war, 
and the imnciple (^success in all great enterprises* 

Now one of these laws was to conquer or die, and never to sur- 
render to the enemy. Leonidas with his 300 Spartans was an iH^ 
trious examine of this; and his intrepid valour, extolled in all a^es 
with the highest applauses, and proposed as a model to all posterity, 
bad given the same spirit to the nation, and traced them out the 
plan they were to follow. The disgrace and infamy annexed to»ihe 
violation of this law, and to such as quitted their arms in battle, ' 
confirmed the observance of it, and rendered it in a manner inviola- 
ble. The mothezs recommended to their sons, wh^i they set out 
for the field, to return either with or upon their bucklers. They 
did not weep for those who died with arms in their hands, bat for 
those who preserved themselves by flight. Can we be surprised, 
after this, that a smaU body of such soldiers, with such principles, 
should put to a stand an innumerable company of barbarians? 

The Athenians were not bred up so roughly as the people of ^ 
Sparta, but had no less valour. The taste of the two nations was 
quite different in regard to education and employm^it; but they 
attained the same end, though by different means. The Spartans 
knew only how to use then* arms, and were soldiers aloi^: but 
amongst the Athenians Tand we must say as much of the other peo- 
ple of Greece) arts, traaes, husbandry, commerce, and navigation, 
were held in honour, and thought no disgrace to any one. These 
occupations were no obstacles to military skill and valpur ; they dis- 
qualified none for rising to the greatest commands and the first dig- 
nities of the republic. Plutarch observes, that Solon, seeing the 
territory of Attica was barren, applied himself to direct the indus- 
try of his citizens towards arts, trades, and commerce, in order to 
supply his country thereby with what it wanted on the side of fer- 
tility. This taste became one i3i the maxims of the government and 
flindamental laws of the state, and perpetuated itself amongst the 
people, but without lessening in the least their ardour for war. 

The ancient glory of the nation, which had always distinguished 
itself by military bravery, was a powerful motive for not degenerat- 
ing from the reputation of their ancestors. The famous battle of 
Marathon, wherein they had sustained alone the shock of the bar- 
barians, and gained a signal victory over them, infinitely heightened 
their courage; and the battle of Saiamis, In the success of woich 
they had the greatest share, raised them to the highest pitch of 
glory, and rendered them capable of the greatest enterprises. 

A noble emulaticm not to give place in merit to Sparta, the rival 
of Athens, and a keen jealousy or their glory, which during the war 
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vntk tlM Smriani tmMmd ktM within dae boands, wore another 
strong^ incenlive tv the Atheniaiis, who every day made new efforts to 
excel themselves, and sustain their reputation. 

l^e rewards and honours granted to those who had distinguished 
themselves in battle; the monuments erected in memory of the citi- 
aeiia who had died in the defence of their country; the funeral ora- 
tions publicly pronounced in the midst of the most august religious 
ceremoaies, to render their names immortal : — all conspired in the 
highest degree to eternia^ the valour of the Athenians particularly, 
and'to make fortitude a kind of law and indispensable necessity to 
them. 

Athens had a law by Vhich it was ordained,* that those who had 
beeiunoaimed in war should be maintained at the expense of the 
pttbhfl. The same favour was granted to the fathers and mothers, 
as well as to the children, of such as had fallen in battle, and left 
their families poor and not in a condition to support themselves* 
The republic; like a good mother, generously took them into her 
care, and fulfilled towards them all the duties and procured them 
all the relief that they could have expected fiom those whose loss 
they deplored. 

This exalted the courage of the Athenians, and rendered their. 
Iroops invincible, though not very numerous. In the battle of Pla- 
tse, where the army of the barbarians, commanded by Mardonius, 
consisted at the least of 300,000 men, and the united forces of the 
Greeks of only 108,200 men, there were in the latter only 10,000 
Lacedflemonians, of which one half were^Spartans, that is to say, in- 
nabitants of Sparta, and 8000 Athenians. It is true, each Spartan 
brought witn him seven Helots, which made in all 35,000 men; but 
they were scarce ever reckoned as soldiers. 

This shining merit, in point of martial valour, generally acknow-^ 
ledged by the other states, did not suppress in their minds all senti- 
ments of envy and jealousy ; as appeared once in relation to the 
Lacedemonians. The allies, who were very much superior to them 
in number, could with difficulty endure to see tlicmselves subjected 
to their order, and murmured agaiost it in secret. Ages>laus, king 
of Sparta, vntbout seemuig to have any knowledge of their disgust, 
assembled the whole army ; and after having made all the allies sit 
down on one side, and the Lacediemonians by themselves on the 
other, he caused proclamation to be madebv a herald, that all smiths, 
masons, carpenters, (and so on, through the other trades,) should 
rise op. Almost all the allies did so, and not one of the Lacedemo- 
nians, to whom all trades were prohibited. AgesiliMis then smiiling 
You «es, said he, how many more soldier » Sparta tUonefumitfies than 
all the reH qf thie allies ttigeiher; thereby intimating, that to be a 
^ood soldier, it was necessarjr to be omy a soldier; that trades 
diverted the artisan from applying himself wholly to the profession 

•Plllt.lB8«toll.^Wb .PlatinM«iw.^S48|Ma P|of.Litrt.w»oloii.p.37. 
Voi*»IV H 
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of amu mdtbescieiiceof war,aiid pmvented lui mioeeecBiis so weO 
m it 88 those who made it their sole baflineBS and exorcise. But 
AgesilauB spoke and acted in' that manner from his prejudice in fa- 
vour of the Lacedaemonian education; for indeed those whom he 
wished to consider only as simple artisans, demonstrated by the glo- 
rious victories they obtained over the Persians, and even Sparta 
itself, that they were by no means inferior to the Lacedemonians, 
entirely soldi^s as they were, either in valour or military knowledge. 

SECTION IIL 

Pifewiil kind of traops of wuioh Ike ftrmiM of fhe LaeedMsoaiaDa and Atheniui 
were eompoMd. 

The armies both of Sparta and Athens were composed of four 
sorts of troops : citisens, allies, mercenaries, and slaves. The 
soldiers were sometimes marked in the hand, to distinguish them 
from the slaves, who had that character impressed upon their fore- 
head. Interpreters believe, that il is in allusion to this double man- 
ner of martung, that it is said in the Revelation, that all were 
obliged to receive the mark of the heatt in the rigid hand^ or in 
their foreheads /^ and that St. Paul says of himself ;f I bear in my 
body the marks (tfthe Ix^rd Jesus, 

The citizens of Lacedemonia were of two sorts ; either those 
who inhabited Sparta itself, and who for that reason were called 
Spartans, or those who lived in the country. In Lycurgus's time 
the Spartans amounted to 9000, and the others to 30,000. This 
number seems to have been somewhat diminished in the time of 
'Xerxes, as Demaratiis, speaking to him of the Lacedaemonian 
troops, computes only 8000 Spartans. The latter were the flower 
of the nation ; and we may judge of the value they set upon them, 
by the anxiety the republic expressed for the 3 or 400 besieged by 
the Athenians in the small island of Sphacteria, where they were 
taken prisoners. The Lacedemonians generally spared the troops 
of their country very much, and sent onlv a few of them into the 
armiesi; Ist even these few constituted their chief strength. When 
a Lacediemonian general was isked how many Spartans there were 
in the &nny ; he answered, as fnoiiy as are necessary torepiUse the 
enemy. They served the state at their own expense, and it 
was not till after a length of time that they received pay ^om the 
public. 

The greatest number of the troops in the two republics wer« 
compost of the AlHes, who were paid by the cities which senl 
them. ^ 

The foreign troops, who were paid by the republic to whose aid 
they were called in, were styled Mercenaries, 

The Spartans never mardied without Helots, and we have seen 

•BoT.xi&lA. t€W.vi.U. 
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that in the battle of Pktiee every eilisea iiad seven. I do not be- 
lieve that this number was fixed, nor do i well comprehend for 
what service th^y were designed. It would have been very bad poll* 
cy to ha,ve put arms into the hands of so great a number of slaves, 
generally much discontented with their masters' harsh treatment of 
them, and who consequently would have liad every thing to fear from 
them in a battle. Herodotus, however, in the passage I have cited 
frcun him, represents them carrying arms in the field as light-armed 
soldiers. 

The infantry consisted of two kinds of soldiers. The one were 
heavy-armed, and carried great bucklers, lances, half-pikes, and sci- 
mitars ; and of these the main strength of the army consbted* The 
other were light-armed, that is to say, with bows and slings. They 
were commonly placed in the front of the battle, or upon the wmcfs 
as a first line, to shoot arrows, and flnig^ javelins and strnes at the 
enemy ; and when they had discharged, they retired through the 
intervals behind the battalions as a second Une and continued their 
volleys. 

Thucydides,* in describing the battle of Mantins, divides the 
LacedsBmonian troops in thif> manner. There were seven regi- 
ments of four companies each, without including the Scirits, to the 
number of 600 ; these were horsemen, of whom I shall soon speak 
farther. The company consisted, according to the Greek inter- 
preter, of 128 men, and was subdivided into four squadrons, each 
of thirty-two men. So that a regiment amounted to 512 me9, and 
the seven made together 3584. Each squadron had four men in 
front and eight in depth, for that was the usual depth of the 
files, which the officers might change according as circumstances 
required. 

The Lacedsemonians did not actually begin to use cavalry tiU 
after the war with M essene, where they perceived their want of 
it. They raised their horse principally m a small city not far from 
Lacedsemon, called Sdros, from Vhence these troops were denomi- 
nated Sciriice, They were always on the extremity of the left 
win^, and this was their post by right. 

Cavalry was still more rare amongst the Athenians : the ntua- 
tion of Attica, broken w^th abundance of mountains, was the cause 
of this. It did not amount, after the war with the Persians, which 
was the time when the prosperity of Greece was at the highest, to 
more than 300 horse: but increased afterwards to 1200; a very small 
body, however, for so powerful a republic. > 

I have already observed, that ainon^st the ancients, as weJl 
Greeks as Romans, no mention is maoe of the stirrup, which is 
very surprising. They threw themselves nimbly on horseback:— 

Corpora taltu , 

Solgleiant in eqao* JBm. 1. ziL vot. 987. 

And with a leap itt iteadjr ou the hacNb 

• Tbiiejd. L ▼. p. 390. --. % » 
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flm netii neg t&e hon&^ trained eariy to tiit pmctiee, womM bead hk 
lore legB to give bis master the opportaoity of mwinliffg w'Xh nore 
ease: 

Ind« incUnatof eonam, rabrntmn et annos 
D« more, index it iwebcbat acandere ter|^ 
Cruribua.— Sil«/it«/. d§ tpf OmUi £fai. IZmi. 

Those whom age or weakness rendered heavy, made use of a 
servant in mountiug on horseback; in which they imitated the Per- 
sians, with whom it was the common custom. Gracchus caused 
handsome stones to be placed on each side of the great roads of 
Italy at certain distances from one another, to help travellers to get 
on horseback without the assistance of any body.* 

I am surprised that the Athenians, expert as they were in the art 
of war, did not perceive that the cavalry was the most essential 
part of army, especially in battles ; and that some of their generals 
did not turn their attention that way, as Themistocles did towards 
maritime affairs. Xenopbon was well capable of rendering them 
a similar service in respect to the cavalry, of the importance of 
which he was perfectly apprised. He wrote two treatises upon this 
subject; one of which regards the care it is necessary to take of 
horses, and how to acquire a Imowledge of them, and to break 
them ; which he treats with astonishing minuteness : and the other 
gives instructions for training and exercising tlie troopers them- 
selves ; both well worth the reading of all who profess arms. In 
the latter he states the means of placing the cavalry in honou**, and 
lays down rules upon the art military in general, which might be 
of very great use to all those who are designed for the proiession 
of arms. 

I havo been surprised, in running over this second treatise, to 
flee with what care Xenopbon, a soldier and a pagan, recommends 
the practice of religion, a veneration for the gods, and the necessity 
or implorin^^ their aid upon all occasions. He repeats this maxim 
in thirteen different places of a tract in other respects brief enough; 
and rightly judg^g that these religious insinuations might give 
some people offence, he makes a kind of apology for them, and con- 
cludes the piece with a reflection which I shall repeat entire in this 
place, y ahy one, says he, wonden that J insist so mitch here 
upon the necessity of not forming any enterprise mthotd first endea- 
vouring to render the Divinity favourable and propitiousy let him r«- 
flecty that there are in war a thousand unforeseen and hazardous 
conjunctures^ therein the generals^ vigilant to take advantages and 
lay ambuscades for each other , from the uncertainty of an enemy's 
motions^ can take no other counsel than that of the gods. Nothing is 
doubtful or obscure with them. They unfold the future to whomso- 
ever they pledge^ by the inspeftion of me entrails of beasts ^ by the sing* 

* Af Ajioxime fjti /fo/ulroic. ^'«<- t» Graeeh. p. 838. Thia word ItrAfioM^s, 
rigoiaei a aervaat wiio helped Ua master to mount on hoiaebaek. 
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iy ^ MWt>,^> i> ii w, or t^ dt^mmt* Mw we way /WYnwi> AM 
ike ^oA art more tncHned to illuminate the mintU qfeuch at contuU 
them not only in urgent necessities, but who at all times, and toAen no 
dashers threaten tJumy render them all the homagtjmd adoration ^ 
which they are capable. 

It weta w<Ntiiy of this great man to give the moet important of 
instructions to his son Gryllus, to whom he addresses the treatise 
we mention, and who, according to the common opinion, waff 
appointed to discipline the Athenian cavalry. 

SECTION IV. 

Of maritime affairti fleeti, and naTal Ibreea. 

If the Athenians were inferior to the Lacedemonians in cavalry* 
they had infinitely the advantage over them in naval aflaiis; and 
we have seen their skill in that department make them masters at 
sea, and give them a ^reat superiority over all the other states of 
Greece. As this subject is very necessary to the understanding 
many passages fai history, I shall treat it rather more extensively 
than I have other matters, and shall make great use of what the 
learned -Father Don B^hiard de Montfancon has said of it in hifl 
books upon antiquity. 

The principal parts of a ship were the prow or head, the poop or 
stem, and the middle, called in Latin carina, the hulk or waist. 

The Prow was the part which projected beyond the waist or 
belly of the ship: it was generally adorned with paintings and dif> 
ferent sculptures of gods, men, or animals. The beak, called rost^ 
rumy lay lower, and level with the water : it was a piece of timber 
which projected from the prow, armed with a spike of brass, and 
sometimes of iron. The Greeks termed iXAfitfioK^y, 

The other end of the ship, opposite to the prow, was called the 
Poop. There the pilot sat and held the helm, which was an oar 
longer and larger than the rest. 

The Waist was the hollow of the vessel, or the hold. 

The ships were of two kinds. The one were rowed with oars, 
which were ships of war; the other carried sails, and were vessdb 
of burden, intended for commerce and transports. Both of them 
sometimes made use of oars and sails together, but that very rarely. 
The ships of war are also very often called long ships by authors, 
and by that name distinjraished from vessels of burden. 

The long ships were &rther divided into two species : those which 
were called actuartte naves, and were very light vessels, like our 
brigantines; and those called only long ships. The first were 
usually termed open ships, because they had no decks. Of these 
light vessds there were some larger than ordinary, of which some 
had 20, some 30, and others 40 oars, half on one sme, and half oa 
the other, all on the same line. 

The long ships, which were used inwaii were of two sorts. Some 



freater number, as fitr aa 40 ; but these last were rathei: te flho# 
Qian use. 

The long; shipe of one rank of oan were called ofhradi; thai m 
to say, uncovered, and had no decks; this distinguished tht^a from 
the eate^rwM^ which had decks. They had ouy small platfiHua 
to stand on, at the head and stem, in the tim^, of action. 

The ships most commonly used in the battles of the ancients, 
were those which carried from three to five ranks or benehes of 
oars, and were called triremet and ^vmqueremet. 

It is a great question, and has given occasion for abundance of 
learned dissertations, how these benches of oars were disposed. 
Some will have it, that they were placed at length, like the ranks 
of oars in the modem galley. Others maintain, that the benches 
of the biremes, triremes, qumqueremes, and so on to the number of 
40 in some vessels, were one above another. To support this last 
opinion, innumerable passages are cited from ancient authors, which 
aeem to leave no manner of doubt in it, and are considerably cor* 
loborated by the evidence of Trajan's pillar, which represents these 
ranks one above another. Father Montfaucon, however, avers, 
that aU the persons of greatest skill in naval affairs whom he had 
consulted, declared, that Che thing conceived in that mann^ seemed 
to them utterly impossible. But reasoning is a weak proof against 
the experience of so many ages, confirmed by so many authors. It 
is true, that in admitting these ranks of oars to be disposed perpen- 
dicularly one above another, it is not easy to comprehend how they 
eould be worked ; but in the biremes and triremes of Trajan's pillar, 
the lower ranks are placed obliquely, and as it were rinng by 



In ancient times ships with several ranks of oars were not known a 
they made use of long ships, in which the rowers, however numer- 
ous they were, work^ all upon the same line. Such was the fleet 
which the Greeks sent against Troy.* It was composed of 1200 
sail, amon^ which the guleys of Bcaotia had each 120 men, and 
those of Philoctetes 50; and this no doubt denotes the greatest and 
Mnallest vessels. Their galleys had no decks, but were built like 
eommon boats; which is still pr*)ctised, says Thucydides, by the 
pirates, to prevent their being so soon discovered at a distance. 

The Corinthians are said to have been the first who changed the 
form of ships ;f and instead of simple galleys made vessels with 
three ranks, in order to add, by increasing the number of oars, to 
the swiftness and impetuosity of their motion. Their city, advan- 
tageously situated between two seas, was well adapted ibr com-' 
meroe, and served as a staple for merchandise. After their example, 
the inhabitants of Corcyra, and the tvrants of Sicily, equipped also 
many gaUeys of three benches, a little before the war against the 

«TiMC|a. 1.1.^.1. tlM.Li.^Ul 
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P<»BMui8. It was about tbe fliune time that die Atheoiaii0, animated 
by tbe forcible exhortations of Themistodes, who foresaw the wa( 
whicb eoon after broke out, built ships of the same form, though 
even then the deck did not reach the whole length of the vessel; 
uid iVom thenceforth they applied themselves to naval affairs with 
incrediWe ardour and success. 

The beak of the prow {rottrum) was that part of the vessel of 
which most use was made in sea-fights. Ariston of Corinth* per- 
suaded the Syracusans, when their city was besieged by the Ather 
nianfi, to make their prows lower and shorter ; which advice gained 
them the victory. For the prows of the Athenian vessels being 
very high and very weak, their beaks struck only the parts above 
water, and for that reason did little damage to the enemy's ships'; 
whereas those of the Syracusans, whose prows were strong and 
I0W9 and their beaks level with the water, often sunk, at a single 
blow, the triremes of the Athenians. 

T^o sorts of people served on board these ^[alleys. The one 
were employed in steering and working the ship, who were the 
rowers, remiget^ and the mariners, naiOm. The rest were soldiers 
intended for the fi^ht, and are denoted in Greek bj^ the word 
ff9rl>9at<r«<. This distuiction did not prevail in the early times, when 
the same persons rowed, fought, and did all the necessary work of 
the ship, and this was also not wholly disused in later days. For 
Thucydides,f in describing the arrival of the Athenian fleet jit tl^e . 
email island of Sphacteria, observes, that only the rowers of the 
lowest bench remained in the ships, and that the rest went on shore 
with their arms* 

1. The condition of the rowers was very hard and laborious. I 
have already said that the rowers, as well as mariners, were all 
- eitizens and freemen, and not slaves or foreigners, as in these days. 
The rowers were distinguished by their several stages. The lower 
rank were c&Ued thaUimita, the middle zugittB^ and the highest 
ihramim, Thucydidcs remarks, that the latter had greater pay 
than the rest, because they worked with longer and heavier oars 
than those of the lower benches. It seems that the crew,| in order 
to pnll in concert, and with greater regularitv, were' sometimes 
^id€$d by the singing of a man, and sometimes by the* sound of an 
uistrunent; and this grateful harmony served not only to regulate 
the Aotiim of their oars, but to diminish and sooth their toil. 

It is a question amongst the learned, whether there was only one 
man to every oar in these great ships, or several, as in the galleys 
of these days.--— What Tbucydides observes concerning the pay of 
the thranitn, seems to imply that they worked single. For if others 

•Diod.Lzui.p.m. tThacyd.l.ir.p.273. 

% Hnmcmm oatura ipta videtur ad tol«rando8 facilida laborei veluti muneriBoUt dediatw 
SiqaideiDflt ramicea eantiu hortatnr ; nee soldm in iii operibut, in qoibua ploriam conatot 
pnaennte MqvA jucuodA voce conipirat, aed etiam ainfiilorum (ktigatio quanUbet M vodl 
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had eliared the work with them, wherefore had they greater mj 
given them than those who managed an oar alone, aa the latter ntd 
as much, and perhaps more of the lahour than they? Father Moat- 
faucon hejjeves that in the vessels of more than five ranks there 
might he several men to one oar. 

Be who took care of the whole crew, and commanded the ressel, 
was called ncuiclerus, and was the principal oflScer. The second 
was the pilot, gvbemator; his place was in the poop, where he held 
the helm in his hand, and steered the vessel. His skill consisted ia 
knowing the coasts, ports, rocks, shoals, and especialhr the winds 
and stars ; for hefore the mvention of the compass, the piTot had 
nothing to direct him during the night but the stars. 

2. The soldiers who fought in the ships were armed almost in 
the same manner with the land forces.' There was no fixed num- 
ber. The Athenians.* at the battle of Salamis, had 180 vessels, 
and in each of them Eighteen fighting men, four of whom were 
archers, and the rest heavy-armed troops. The ofiicer who com- 
manded these soldiers was called T^tti^A^of, and the commander of 
the whole fieet, lAvtttx^f ar^ctmyis* 

We cannot exactly ascertain the number of soldiers, mariners, 
and rowers, that served on board each ship ; but it generally amount- 
ed to 200, more or less, as appears from Herodotus's estimate of the 
Persian fleet in the time of Xerxes, and in other places where men- 
tion is made of that of the Gfeeks. I mean here the great Tessek, 
the triremes, which were the species most in use. 

The pay of those who served in these ships varied very much at 
different times. When the younger Cyrus arrived in Asia^f it wts 
but three oboli, which was half a drachma, or five-pence; and the 
treaty between the Persians and Lacedemonians was concluded at 
that rate;| which gives reason to believe that the usual pay was 
three oboU. Cyrus, at Lysander's request, added a fourth, which 
made sixpence-halfpenny a day. It was ofVen raised to a wh<^ 
drachma,) about ten-pence French. In the fleet fitted out against 
Sicily, the Athenians gave a drachma a day to the troops. The 
sum of sixty talents,|| which the people of Egesta advanced to the 
Athenians monthly for the maintaining of sixty ships,*^ shows that 
the pay of each vessel for a month amounted to a talent, that is to say, 
to about 140/. ; which 8upp(»e8 that each ship's company conrasted 
of 200 men, eiich of whom received a drachiqa, or ten-pence, a day. 
As the officers' pay was higher, the republic perhaps either fur- 
nished the overplus, or it was deducted out of the total of the sum 
advanced for a vessel, by abating something in the pay of the pri- 
vate men. 

The same may be said of the land troops as has been said of the 

• Flot. io Tbemiat. p. 119. t Xenoph. Hj«t. 1. i. p. 441. 

t This treaty stipulated that the Persians should pay thirty nriDiB a month for ettcb ship^ 
which was half a talent: the whole amonnted to three oboli a day for every man that 
•enred on board. 
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fletOMA) ^oej^ that t|re eavalry ]}ad double tbeir pay* It ^ppeara 
that the ordinary pay* of the foot was three oboli a d^, and that it 
was augmented according to times and occasions. Thimbron the 
LacedoBmonian,* when he marched against Tissaphemes, promised 
a darick a month to each soldier, two io a caj;>tain, and four to the 
colonelfl. Now a darick a month is four oboh a day. The younger 
Cyrus, to animate his troops, who were disheartened by the idea of 
a too long march, instead of one darick, promised one and a half to 
each solmer, which amounted to a drachma, or ten-pence French, 
a day. 

It naay be asked how the Lacedoemonians, whose iron coin, the 
only species current amongst them, would pass no where else, could 
maintain armies by sea and land ; and where they found money for 
their sub^tence. It is not to be doubted but they raised it, as the 
Athenians did, by contributions from their allies, and still more from 
the cities to which they gave liberty and pootectioh, or from those 
they hftd conquered from their enemies. Their second fund for 
paying their fleeted armies was the aids which they drew from the 
king of PeiBia» a^ we have seen on several occasions. 

SECTION V. 

PeeoHv ehartcter of the Athenians. 

Plstareh wfll fbniish us with almost aB the leading features u^u 
this head. Everj^ body knows how w^ he suco^eds in copying 
nature in his portraits, and how well eaknhited he was totnuw the 
^araeter 0:f a people, whoto geidlis and manners he had studied 
¥nth 80 proibtfiid ftri attention. * 

I.f Thii people of Athem^ says Plutarch, are «ukly prawked to 
ang^r, etfud as eatUy induced to teeunU eehHmenU cf benetfolente tmd 
compfUtum, Ifistory flup{)fies us with an infinity of e^^unples of 
this kind: the sentence m death passed against the inhabitants of 
Mitylene, and re^'bked the next day: the bondemnation o£ the ten 
generak, uid that of Socratesr--^»oth followed with an hnmediate 
repentance and the most lively gri<»£ 

11. They are better pleased vnth forming a prompt deoition^k and 
mlmoH guesting at the result of an affair^ than mth giving ihemsf^hes 
leisure to be informed in it thorom^kly^ arid in aU its extent* 

Nothing is more surprising than itas circumsfaoce in "^eir cha- 
racter, wfich it is very hard to oonceiye, as it seeins ahnoet inere- 
dible. Artificers, husbandmen, soldiers, mariners, are geneAlly a 
heavv kind of people, and veiy dull in their conceptions; but the 
people of Athens were of a quite difTerei^ turn. They had naturally 
a penetimfion, vivacity, and even delicacy of wit, that surprises us. 

* Xenoph jBxped. Cyr. I. vit t Pl^t. 4e precept, reip. get. p. TdS. 
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I haye already tentioned what happened to The^i^iraBtvn. Re iria 
cheapening something of an old woman of Athens that sold herbs;* 
•Vo, Jtfr. Stranger y said she, you thall not have Ufor leu. He was 
much surprised to see himself treated as a stranger, who had passed 
almost his whole life at Athens, and piqued hin»elf upon ezcelhng 
all others in the elegance of his language. It was, however, from 
that she knew he was not of her country. We have seen that the 
Athenian soldiers knew the fine passages of the tragedies of Euri- 
pides by heart. Besides, these artificers and soldiers, from asasting 
at the public deUberations, were versed in affairs of state, and un- 
derstood every thing .at half a word. We mar judge of this from 
the orations of Demosthenes, whose style we know is ardent, ner 
Tous, and concise. 

ni. A» they art naturally inclined to relieve pereone (f a low con^ 
tUHon and mean Hrcumgtancee, to are they fond of conversaHon» 
eecuoned with pleasantry, and calculated to make people lat^h.-f 

They assisted persons of a mean condition,| because from such 
they had nothing to apprehend in regard to theur liberty, and saw in 
them the characters of equality and resemblance with theraselveff. 
They loved pleasantry, and in that showed they were men ; hut 
men abounding with good nature and indulgence, who understood 
raillery, who were not prone to take ofience, nor over delicate in 
point of the respect due to them. One day when the assemblv was 
rally formed, and the people had already taken their places, Uleon, 
alter having made them wait his coming a sreat while, appeared at 
last with a wreath of flowers upon his head, and desired the people 
to adjourn their deliberations to the next day : For to-day^ said he, 
I have butinese. I have been eacrifcing to the godsy and am to en 
iertam mme Hnmgere, myfrienda^ aX eupper. The Athenians, set- 
ting up a laugh, rose, and broke up the assembly. At Carthage, it 
wwM have cost any man his life, who had presumed to vent such 
a pleasantry, and to take such a liberty with a proud,( haughty^ 
J€»lous, morose people, little disposed by nature to cultivate the 
graces, and still less inclined to humour. Upon another occasion 
the orator Stratocles, having informed the people of a victory, and 
inconsequence caused sacnSces to be offered, three days after news 
came of the defeat of the army. As the people expressed their 
discontent and resentment upon the false information, he asked 
them, ofwhak they had to complain^ and what harm he had done them, 
in making ihempaee three daye more agreeably than they would ela^ 
haw done? 

* Cftm Theophrastas pereontaretar ex aiueiil& qu&ndam, qoaati aliqnid -renderet, et 
MpondisBet iMa, atque addidiacet, Hoapea, noa potea miDoria ; taHt ooolealiy atf n«i mtf 
gen hoapitia apMMn, oom •taten agairat Athania, optina6qiM loifaaratOT. Cic de CUar 

t *ftr»'f{ Twr et?/{2r role u^o^oic »«) vAmifoit ;8o»8ffr ^r^ofluyueTwa^, 

JXenoph.deAthon.Rep.p.691, ' » i-r 
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IV^ T%eif are pleased with hearing themeehe» praised^ and yet 
readily bear to be ridiculed or crUicieed.* The least acquaintance 
with Aristophanes and Demosthenes will show, with what addreat 
and effect they employed praises and censure with regard to the 
people of Athens. 

When the republic enjoyed peace and tranquillity,! says the same 
Plutarch in another place, the Athenian people diverted theipaelvefl 
with the orators who flattered them ; but in important affairs and 
emergencies of the state, they became serious, and gave the pre- 
ference to those whose custom it had been to oppose their unjust 
desires : such as Pericles, Phocion, and Demosthenes. 

V. TViey keep even those whg govern them in ttwey and show their 
humanity even to their enemies.^ 

The people of Athens made pH>d use of the talents of those who 
distinguished themselves by their eloquence and prudence ; but they 
were full of suspicion, and kept themselves always on their guard 
against their superiority of genius and ability; tliey took pleasure 
in restraining their courage, and lessening their §[lory and reputa- 
tion. This may be judged from the ostracism, which was instituted 
only as a curb on those whose merit and popularity ran too high, 
and which spared neither the greatestnor the most worthy persons. 
The hatred of tyranny and tyrants, which was in a manner innate 
in the Alhenians, made them extremely jealous and apprehensive 
for their liberty with regard to those who governed. 

As to what relates to their enemies, they did not treat them with 
rigour; they did not make an insolent use of victory, nor exercise 
any cruelty towards the vanquished. The amnesty decreed after 
the tyranny of the Thirty, shows that they could not forget the m- 
Junes which they had undergone from them. 

To these different characteristics, which Plutarch unites in the 
same passage of his works, some others may be added, extracted 
principally from the same author. 

VI. It was from this fund of humanity and benevolence,} of which 
I have now spoken, and which vf as natural to the Athenians, that 
they were so attentive to the rules of politeness, and so' delicate in 
point of decorum ; qualities one would not expect to find among the 
common people. In the war against Philip of Macedon,|| having 
intercepted one of bis couriers, they read aU the letters he carried, 
except that from Olympias' his wife, which they returned sealed up 
and unopened, out of regard to conjugid love and secrecy, the rights 
of which are sacred, and ought to be r^pected even amongst ene- 
mies. The same Athenians having decreed that a strict search 

♦ Tost fith tirttntv0'tf aMj /utaktrrA >«^«» 'role ^\ viM^tturpf SMirttt 

t Plot. In Phocion. p. 746. 

$ TlarMf tfvTflic xaI rvu^vrof h *ri ^ihdf&tmirdu In Pelop. m, 380. 
llPli|t.uD«metr.p.898. '"^ - ^ > r r- . 
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ahonld be raa^e after the presentt distributed by HftTpalm •Aitonpt 
tbe oratoTB, would not suffer the house of CaSicles, who wae lately 
married, to be visited, out of respect ft>r his bride, not long brought 
home. Such behaviour is not very common ; and upon Mk^ occa- 
sions people do not always stand upon forms and'politeness. 

Ylf* The taste oCthe Athenians for all arts and sciences is too 
won known to require dwelling long upon it in this place. But we 
cannot see, without admiration, a people, composed fi>r the most 
part, as I have said befbre, of artizans, husbandmen, soldiers, and 
maricdrs, carry delicacy of taste in every kind to so high a degree 
of perfection, which seems (ke peculiar attribute of a more exidted 
condition and a nobler education. 

VIII. It is no less wonderful, that this people should have had 
such great views,* and risen so high in their pretensions. In the ' 
war which Alcibiades made them undertake, filled with vaf^t pro- 
jects and unbounded hopes, they did not confine themselves to the 
taking of Syracuse or the conquest of Sicily, but had already grasp- 
ed Italy, Peloponnesus, Libya, the Carthaginian states, and the em- < 
pire of the sea as far as the Pillars of Hercules. Their enterprise 
failed, but they had formed it ; and the taking of Syracuse, which 
seemed no great difllculty, might have enabled them to put it in 
execution. 

IX. The same people, so great, and, one may say, so Lau^ty in 
their projects, had nothing of that character in other respects. In 
what regarded the expense of the table, dress, furniture, private 
buddings, and, in a word, private life, they were frugal, simple, mo- 
dest, and poor ; but sumptuous and magnificent in every thing pub- 
lic and capable of doing honour to the state. Their victories, 
conquests, wealth, and continual Communication with the people of 
Asia Minor, introduced neither luxury, gluttony, pomp, nor vain 
profusion amongst them. Xenophonf observes, that a citizen could 
not be distinguished from a slave by bis dress. The richest inhabi- 
tants and the most famous generals were not ashamed to go to mar- 
ket themselves. 

X. It was very glorious for Athens to have produced and formed 
so many persons wno excelled in the arts of war and. government; 
in philosophy, eloquence, poesy, painting, sculpture, and architec- 
tvsre: to have iiimished alone more great men m every department 
than any other citv of the world ; if, perhaps, wc except Rome, which 
had imbibed her mformatioa from Athens, and knew how to apply 
her lessons to the best advanta^re:! to have been in some sort the 
school, and tutor of almost the whole universe: to have served, and 
still continue to serve» as the model for all nations which pique tbem- 

* M{>« f (•m2, /utr^mf hftytrtu, P^ut. f I>« Rep. AUien. p. 893. 

% Gracia capta ferum viotorem oepil, et artes 
Ihttt]it agraati L&tio. Borat. jfyist, 1. 1. 9. 
Oreeee taken, took her savage victors* heaits, 
And polished rastic Latium witb her art>. 
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calves most upon their fine taste : in a word, to hare set the iSuihioB» 
and prescribed the laws of all that regards Uie talents and prodno* 
Cions of the mind. 

XI. I shall Gonelnde this description of the Athenians with one 
more attribute which cannot be dented them, and appears evidentlT 
in all their actions and enterprises ; and that is, their ardent love of 
liberty. This was their darling passion, and the mam-spring of their 
policy. W^ see them, from the commencement of Uie war with 
the Persians, sacrifice every thing to the liberty of Greece. They 
abandon, without the least hedtation, their lands, estates, city, and 
houses,' and remove to their ships, in order to fight the common toe- 
my, ^hose view was to enslave them. What dav could be more 
glorious fi>r Athens, than that in which, when aU the allies were 
'trembling at the vast oflfers made her by the king of Persia, she an- 
swered his ambassador by the mouth of Aristides,* That all jthe gold 
and silver in the world was not capable of tempting them to sdl 
their own liberty or that of Greece. It was from such ffenerous 
sentiments that the Athenians not only became the bulwark of 
Greece, but preserved the r^st of Europe, and all the western world, 
fr<»n the invasion of the Persians. 

These great qualities were mingled with great defects, often the 
very reverse of them, such as we may imagine in a fiuctuating» light, 
inconstant, capricious people, as were the Athenians. 

SECTION VL 

CoBUMB ehtraetw of ths LacedwnoafaiM and Athenian. 

I cannot refuse givmg a place here to what M. Bossnet says upon 
the character of the Lacedemonians and Athenians. The passage 
IS long, but will not appear so; and will include all that is wanti^ 
to a perfect knowledge of the genius of both those states. 

Amongst all the republics of which Greece was composed, 
Athens and LacedsBmon were undoubtedly the principaL No peo- 
ple could have more wit than the Athenians, nor more scdid sense 
than the Lacedaemonians. Athens affected pleasure; the Lacede- 
monian way of life was hard and laborious. Both loved glory and 
liberty; but liberty at Athens tended to licentiousness: and, con- 
trolled by severe laws at Lacedemon, the more restrained it was at 
home, the more ardent it was to extend itseif by ruling abroad. 
Athens wished also to reien, but upon another pnncinle, m which 
interest had a share with glory. Her citizens excelled in the art 
of navigation, and her sovereignty at sea had enriched her. To 
continue in the sole possession of all commerce, there was nothing 
she was not desirous of subjecting to her power; and her riches, 
which inspired this desire, supplied her with the means of grati- 
fying it On the contrary, at Lacedemon money was in contempt 

• Pi«tiaAiiiUd.^Mi 
Vol. IV 1 
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As all the lawi tended to make the latter a mflitary repablie, mart ^ 
glory was the sole object that engrossed the minds of her C!tizeii& 
From thence she naturally affected dominion ; and the more sne 
was above interest, the more she abandoned herself to ambition. 

Lacedemon, from her regular life, was steady and determinate! 
in her maxims and measures. Athais was more lively and active, 
and the people too much masters. Philosophy and the laws had 
indeed the most happy effects upon such exquisite natural parts as 
theirs ; but reason alone was not capable of keeping tBem within 
due bounds. A wise Athenian,* who knew admirably the genius 
of his country, informs us, that fear was necessary to those too ar- 
dent and free spbits; and that it was impossible to govern them, 
after that the victory at Salamis had removed their fears of th« 
Persians. 

Two things, then, ruined them ; the glory of their great actiom 
and the supposed security of their present condition. Tho magis- 
trates were no longer heard ; and as Persia was afflicted with ex- 
cessive slavery, so Athens^ says Plato, experienced all the evils ol 
excessive liberty. 

Those two ffreat republics, so contrary in their manners and con- 
duct, interfered with each other in the design they had each fbrmei^ 
i*f subjecting all Greece; so that they were always enemies, stik 
more from me contrariety of their mterests than from the incom* 
patibility of their humours. 

The Urecian cities were unwilling to submit to the dominion ot 
either the one or the other ; for, besides that each was desirous ot 
preserving^ their liberty, they found the empire of those two repub 
lies too grievous to bear. That of the Lacedemonians was severe. 
That people were observed to have something almost brutal in fiheii 
character. A government too rigid,f and a life too laborious, ren- 
dered their tempers too haughty, austere, and imperious in power: 
besides which, they could never expect to !:ve m peacd itaafef the 
influence of a city, which being formed fur war, could aot jgM|>pott 
itself, but by contmuing perpetually in arms. So that tlie Lacede- 
monians were desirous of attaining to command, and all the world 
were afraid they should do so.t 

The Athenians were naturally more mild and agreeable.! Ko- 
thing was more delightful to behold than their city, m which ibasta 
and games were perpetual ; where wit, liberty, and the vamos pt»- 
sions of men daily exhibited upw objects : but tlie ineqpiality of 
their conduct disgiisted their allies, and was still more instt||M>rteble 
to their own subjects. It was impossible for them not to exjieri- 
ence the extravagarxe and caprice of a flattered people; that is to 
say, according to Plato, something more dangerous Uian Uie same 
excesses in tf prince vitiated by flattery. 

SStdelaa^lr^ tArbtatPoBtLLj.^. | XaK^h. do Rap. L.CO. 
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These two cities did not permit Greece to continae m repose. 
We have seen .he Peloponnesian and other wars, which were al- 
ways occasioned, or fomented, hy the jealousy of Lacedemon and 
Athens. But the same jealousies whidi involved Greece in 
troubles, supported it in some measure, and prevented its falling in* 
to dependance upon either the one or tbe other of those repubhcs. 

The Persians soon perceived this condition of Greece: and ac- 
cordingly the whole mystery of their potitics consisted in keeping 
up thoee jealousies, and fomenting those divisions. Laceda^mon, 
which was the most ambitious, was the first that gave them Occa- 
sion to take a port in the quarrels of the Greeks. They engaged in 
them from the sole view of making themselves masters of the whole 
nation ; and, industrious to weaken the Greeks by their own arms, 
they waited only the opportunity to crush them altogether. The 
states of Greece,* in their wars, already regarded only the king of 
Perna, whom they called the Great Kmg, or the King^ by way of 
enainence, as if they had already reckoned themselves among the 
number of his subjects. But it was impcesible that the ancient 
spirit of Greece should not revive, when they were upon the point 
of falling into slavery, and the hands of the barbarians. 

The petty kings of Greece undertook to oppose this grent king, 
and to ruin bis empire. With a small army,f but bred in the dis- 
cipline we have related, Agesilaus, king of Sparta, made the Per- 
sians tremble in Asia Minor, and showed it was not impossible to 
subvert their power. The divisions of Greece alone put a stop to. 
his <x>nquests. The famous retreat of the 10,000, who, after the 
'death of the younger Cyrus, in spite of the victorious troops of Ar- 
taxerxes, made their way in a hostile manner through the whole 
Persian empire, and returned into their own country ; that action, I 
say, demonstrated to Greece more thin ever, that their soldiery 
was iimncible, and superior to all opposers; and that only their do- 
mestic •fiviMons could snbiect them to an enenay too weak to resist 
their fisibbB when united. 

We dball see, in the series of this history, by what methods 
Phitip, Mng of Macedon, taking advantage of these divisions, sue* 
eeeded at length, partly by address and partly by force, in making 
himself Uttle iess^than the sovereign of Greece, and by what means 
he obliged the whole nation to march under his colours against the 
common enem^. What he had only planned, his son Alexander 
brought to perfection; and showed to the wondering world how much 
ability and valour avail against the most numerous armies and the 
most Ibimidable preparations. 

•natLiii.de.]0f. liwont PaiMgjr. t rdlb-l 
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BOOK XL 

THE 

HISTORY OF DIONTSIUS 
ELDER AND YOUNGER^ 

TYRANTS OP SYRACUSE. 



SixTT years had elapeed sinee Syracuse had reamed ha fibwty 
by the expuision of the family of Gelon. The erents which passed 
durioff that mterval in Sicily, except the invasion of the Atfaeniaiit, 
are of no great importance, and little known ; hat those which foflow 
are highly interesting, and make amends for the chasm : I mean tbe 
leigns orDionysins the fkther and son, tyrants of Syracnse ; tile tint 
of whom governed thirty-eight years, and the other twelve,* in aS 
dfly years. As this history is entirely unconnected with what 
passed in Greece at the same time, I shall relate it in this place 
altogether, and by itself; observinj^ only, that the first twenty yean 
of it, upon which I am now entenng, agree almost in point of time 
with the last twenty of the preceding volume. 

This history will present to our view a series of the most odioiB 
and horrid crimes, though it abounds at the same time with instruc- 
tion. When on the one side we behold a prince,f the declared 
enemy of liberty, justice, and laws, treading under his fbet the most 
sacred rights of nature and religion, inflictin|^ the most cruel tor- 
ments upon his subjects, beheadii^ some, burning others for a slight • 
word, delighting and feasting himself with human blood, and grati- 
fying his inhuman cruelty with the su£ferings and miseries of every 
age and condition : I say, when we behold such an object, ean we 

* Afler hATing been expelled for more than ten yean, he reeaeeiided Um thiwie, aad 
idgned two or three jmm. 

f Brit DiooTrini iuio tyrannui. lihertstiB, joffdtie, lesam ezithim— Alios vret, alios ▼«• 
henbit,''alioe ob leTem ofimasam jabebit detnineari. Settee. 4e C&tueL ad MvrH e. zriL 

Sancaiaehmnaoo nontuitilm «ittdet,eed paMJitnr; sedetioppUcUs ( 
crodebtatMniMMMbUemccplat. U.i4Bmtf,i.^t^V^ ^^^ 
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deny a troth, which the Pagao world itself hath confessed, and which 
Plotarch takes occasion to observe in speaking of the tyrants of 
Sicily : That God in his anger gives such princes to a people, and 
makes use of the impious and Uie wielded to punish the gtulty and 
the cnminaL On the other side, when the same prince, the dread 
and terror of Syracuse, is perpetually anxious and trembling for his 
own life, and abandoned by day and night to remorse and regret, 
can find no person in his whole state, not even his wives and chil- 
dren, in whom he can confide ; who w^U not exclaim with Tacitus,* 
That it U not without reason the oracle of wisdom has declared^ That 
if the hearts of tyrants could be seen^ we should Jind them torn in piece* 
with a thousand evils ; U being certain^ that the body does not st^er more 
from stripes and torments, than the minds of such wretches jrom their 
crimes, cruelties, and the injustice and violence ^ their proceedings* 

The condition of a^ good prince is quite different. He loves bis 
people, and is beloved by them ; he enjoys a perfect tranquillity within 
himself, and lives amidbt his subjects as a father with his children. 
Though he knows that the sword of justice is in his hands, he dreads 
to make use of it. He loves to turn aside its edge, and can never 
resolve to evince his power, but with extreme reluctance, in the last 
extremity, and with all the forms and sanction of the laws.f But a 
tyrant punishes only from caprice and passion ; and believes, says 
Plutarch, speaking of Dionysius, that he is not really master4 and 
does not act with supreme authority, but in proportion as he sets 
himself above all laws, acknowledges no other ^han his own will and 
pleasure, and sees himself obeyed implicitly. Whereas, continues 
the same author, he that can do whatever he will, is in great dan- 
ger of willing what he ought not. 

Besides these characteristics of cruelty and tvranny, which par- 
ticularly distinguish the first Dionysius, we shall see in his history, 
whatever unbounded ambition, sustained by great valour> extensive 
ahilities, and talents qualified for acquiring the confidence of a peo- 
ple, is capable of undertaking for the attainmentFof soverei^ty ; the 
various means which he haa the address to employ for mamtaininff 
himself in it against the opposition of his enemies, and the odium of 
the public ; and, lastly, the tyrant's good fortune in escaping, during 
a reign of thirty-eight years, the many conspiracies formed against 
him, and in transmitting peaceably the tyranny to his son, as a 
legitimate possession, and an hereditary right. 

'*' Neqoe friutnl pneBtantiasimuB sapieatie firmare lolitiu est, li recludantur «Yraimoran 
mentea, ponn aspiei laniatui et ictiu; qoando, ut corpora verberibus, ita ssvitia, libidine, 
ualiaemnultifl, animui dilaceraretar. Taeit. Jlnnal. I. vi. c. 0. 

t Heo est in maxim^ potestate verisiima animi lemporantia, non cnpiditate aliquft noa 
teiBcritato incendi ; non priorum principum exemplii corruptum, qoantum in cives raoa 
liccat, experiendo teptare ; sed hebetate aciein imperii sui. Quid interest inter tyranaum 
et r^em (apecies enim ipsa fortune ac licentia par estJ nisi qudd tyranni in voluptatt 
MBvinnt, rc^es oon nisi ex eausft et necessitate 1 Senec. ae Clem. lib. i. e. 11. 

yitt e^v xhifufot ^wKw^M S /ui» /ii, to? S /iovMrsLi ^mh ivfofAnof 
M f ciite. iodoct. p. 783. 
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Diomnms was a natiTe of Syracuse,* of noble and illiistnous 
extmetixm according to some, but otbers say his birth was base and 
obscare. Be this as it may, he distinguished himself by his raknir, 
and acquired great reputation in the war with the Carthaoinians. 
He was one of tfax)se who accompanied Hermocrates, iwm he 
att^npted to re-oiter Syracuse by force of arms, after havialf been 
banished through the intrigues of his enomies. The event of that 
enterprise was not fortunate. Hermocrates was killed. The Syra- 
cusans did not spare his accomplices, eeyeral of whom were pubficly 
executed. Dionysius was left amongst the wounded. The report 
f£ his death, designedly given out by his relations, saved his life. 
Providence would have spared Syracuse an infinity of misfortunes, 
bad he expired either in the field or by the executioner. 

The Carthaginians had made several attempts to establish them- 
selves in Sicily, and to possess themselves of the principal cities 
there, as we liave observed elsewhere.! The happy situation of 
that bland for their md|^time commerce, the fertility of its soil, and 
the riches of its inhabitants, were powerful inducements to such an 
enterprise. We may form an idea of the wealth of some of its 
cities from Diodoros Siculus's account of Agrigentum. The tem- 
ples were of extraordinary magnificence,^ e8{>ecially that of Jupiter 
Olympins, which was 340 feet in length, 60 in breadth, and 120 in 
height. The piazzas, or galleries, in extent and beauty, cor- 
responded with the rest of the building. On one side was repre- 
sented the battle of the ciaftts, on the other the taking of Troy, in 
fiffures as large as the life. Without the city was an artificial lake, 
which was seven stadia (above a quarter of a league] in circum- 
ference, and thirty ibet in depth. It was full of all kinds of fish. 
Covered with swans and other water-fowls, and afibrded the most 
agreeable prospect imaginable. 

It was about the time of which we speak, that fixenetus, victor 
in the Olympic sames, entered the city in triumph in a magnificent 
diariot, attended by 300 more, all drawn by white horses. Their 
habits glittered with gold and silver ; and nothing was ever more 
splendid than their appearance. GeUias, the most wealthy of the 
lAtizens of Agrigentum, had erected several large apartments in his 
house for the reception and entertainment of his guests. Servants 
waited by his order at the gates of the city, to invite all strangers 
to lodge at their master's house, whither they conducted them. 
Hospitality was much practised and esteemed by the generality of 
that city. A violent storm having ob%ed 500 horsemen to take 

* Diod. 1. x!». p. 197. 

tlntlMliklMyofUieC^ntiMgiiiiMh^ i t Diod. L s^i. p« 9BX «i. 
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thelter there, Gellias entertained them all in his house, and inppfied 
vhem immediately with dry clothes, of which he had dwaya a great 
quantity in his wardrobe. This is miderstandinff how to make a 
loble use of riches. His ceUar is much talked of by historians, in 
which he had 300 reservoirs hewn out of the rock, each of which 
contained 100 amphorie.* 

A. If. 3se& Thisgreat and opulent city was besieged, and at length 
Ant. J. C.408. taken, by the Cartbas^ans. Its fall shook all SicOy, 
and spread a universal terror. The cause of its bemg lost was 
imputed to the Syracusans, who had but weakly succoured it. 
Dionysius, who even then was engrossed solely by the thoughts 
of his grand designs, and who was engaged, though secretly, in lay- 
inff the foundation of his future power, took advantage of this favour- 
ame opportunity, and of the general complaintsof Sicily a^fainst the 
Syracusans, to render the magistrates odious, and to exclaim against 
their administration. In a public assembly, held to consider of the 
present state of affairs, when nobody dared to open their mouths for 
fear of incurring the displeasure of the persons at the hehn, Diony- 
sius rose up, and boldy accused the magistrates of treason; adding, 
that it was his opinion, that they ought to be deposed inmiediately, 
without waitmg till the term of their administration should expire. 
They retorted this audacity by treating him as a seditious person, 
and a disturber of the public tranquillity, and as such laid a fine upon 
him according to the laws. This was to be paid before he coula be 
admitted to speak again, and Dionysius was not in a condition to 
discharge it. Philistus, one of the richest citizens (who wrote the 
history of Sicily, which is not come down to us,l deposited the mo- 
ney, and exhorted him at the same time to give nis opinion upon the 
state of affairs with all the liberty which became a citizen zealous^ 
for his country. 

Dionysius accordingly resumed his discourse with more vigour 
than before. He had long cultivated the habit of eloquence, which 
he looked upon with reason as a tdent very necessary in a repubU- 
can government; especially with relation to his views of acquiring 
the people's favour, and of conciliating them to his measures. He 
began with describing in a lively and pathetic manner the ruin of 
Agrigentum, a neighbounnff city, and one m their alliance; the de- 
plorable extremity to which the inhabitants had.been reduced, of 
quitting the place under cover of the night; the cries and lamenta- 
tions of infants, and of aged and sick persons, whom they had been 
obliged to abandon to a ferocious and merciless enemy ; and the 
cniei murder of all who had been left in the city, whom the barba- 
rous Victor dragged from the temples and altars of the gods, a feeble 
asylum against the Carthaginian fury and impiety. He imputed all 
these evitf to the treachery of the commanders of the army, who, 

• An amphora eonulned about i«v«i faOooi ; 100 cooMqnenUy nomiim sf TOOfaOaa^ 
•r etofm JH^haada aaven fallona. 
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instead of maiching to the relief of Agrigentum, had retreated wftf 
their troope ; to the criminal remissness and delay of the ma^s 
trates, who bad suffered themselves to be corrupted by CarthaginiaB 
bribes; and to the pride of the great and rich, who thought only o( 
establishing their own power upon the ruins of their counti^'s liberty 
He represented Syracuse as composed of two different bodies ; the 
ono, by their power and influence, usurping all the dignities and 
wealth of the state ; the other, obscure, despised, and trampled under 
foot, bearing the sad yoke of a shameful servitude, and rather slaves 
than citizens. He concluded with saving, that the only remedy 
for so many evils was to elect persons m>m amongst the people, de- 
voted to their interests, and who, not being capable or rendering 
themselves formidable by their riches and authority, would be solely 
employed for the public good, and apply in earnest to the re-esta 
blishment of liberty in Syracuse^ 

This discourse was listened to with infinite pleasure, as all speeches 
are which flatter the natural propensity of inferiors te complain of 
the government, and was followed with the universal applause of 
the people, who always give themselves up blindly to those who 
know how to deceive them under the specious pretext of serving 
their interest. All the magistrates were deposed upon the spot, and 
others substituted in their room, with Dionysius at the ^ead of 
them. 

This was only the first step to the tyranny, and he did not stop 
here. The success of his undertaking inspired him with new cou- 
rage and confidence. He had also in view the displacing of the 
ffenerals of the army, and having their power transferred to himself 
The design was bold and dangerous, and he set about it with ad- 
dress. Before he attacked them openly, he planted his batteries 
against them at a distance; calumniating them by his emissaries 
among the people, and sparing no pains to render them suspected. 
He caused it to be whispered amongst the populace, that those com- 
manders held secret intelligence with the enemy ; that couriers in 
disguise were frequently seen passing and repassing; and that it 
was not to be doubted, but some conspiracy was on foot. He af- 
fected on bis side not to see those leaders, nor to open himself to 
them at all upon the affairs of the public. He communicated none 
of his designs to them, as if he was apprehensive of rendering him- 
self suspected by having any intercourse or correspondence with 
them. Persons of sense and discernment were not at a loss to dis- 
cover the tendency of these undermining arts; nor were they silent 
upon the occasion ; but the common people, prejudiced in his favour, 
incessantly applauded and admired his zeal, and looked upon him as 
the sole protector and asserter of their rights and liberties. 

Another scheme, which he set at work with his usual address, 
was of very great service to him, and exceedingly promoted his de- 
signs. There was a great number of banished persons dispersed 
throughout Sicily, whom the faction of the nobility of Syracuse had 
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esqpeDdd the city i^t different times and upon different pretences. 
fle knew what an addition of strength so numerous a body of citi 
sens would be to him, whom grratitude to their benefactor, and re- 
sentment against those who had occasioned their banishment, the 
hope of retrieving their affairs, and of ^richinff themselves out of 
the spoib of their enemies, would render well calculated for the exe- 
cution of his designs, and attach them unalterably to his person and 
interest. He applied therefore earnestly to obtam their recall. It 
was given out that it was necessary to raise a numerous body of 
troops to oppose the progress of the Carthaginians, and the people 
foresaw with anxiety the expense to which the new levies would 
amount. Dionysius took advautag^e of this favourable conjuncture 
and disposition of the public mind. He represented, that it was 
ridiculous to bring foreign troops at a great expense from Itaiy and 
the Peloponnesus, whilst their own countrv would supply them with 
excellent soldiers, without being at any charge at all : that there 
were numbers of Syracusans in every pAit of Sicily, who, notwith- 
standing the ill treatment they had received, had always retained 
the hearts of citizens under the name and condition of exiles: that 
they preserved a tender affection and inviolable fidelity for their 
country, and had chosen rather to wander about Sicily without sup- 
port or settlement, than to enrol themselves in the armies of the 
enemy, however advantageous the offers to induce them to it had 
been. ' This discourse of Dionysius had all the effect ui)on the peo- 
ple ho could have wished. His colleagues, who perceived plainly 
what he had in view, were afraid to contradict him ; ri;rhtly judging, 
that their opposition would not only prove ineffectual, but incense 
the peoi^e against them, and even atigment the reputation of Dio- 
nysius, to whom it would leave the whole honour of recalling the 
eiffles. Their return was therefore decreed, and they accordingly 
came all to Syracuse without losing time. 

A deputation from Gela, a city dependant on Syracuse, arrived 
about the same time, to demand that the prison should be rein- 
forced. Dionysius immediately marched thither with 2000 foot and 
400 horse. lie found the city in a great commotion, and divided 
into two factions ; one of the people, and the other of the rich and 
powerful. The latter having been tried in foiUl, were condemned 
by the assembly to die, and to have their estates confiscated for the 
use of the pubhc. This confiscation was applied to pay offYhe ar- 
rears whicn had long been duetto the former garrison, commanded 
by Dexippus the Lacedemonian ; and Dionysius promised the troops 
he had brought with him from Syracuse to double the pay they were 
to receive' from the city. This was attaching so many new creatures 
to himself. The inhabitants of Gela treated him with the highest 
marks of honour, and sent deputies to Syracuse, to return their 
thanks for the important service that ci^ had done them in sending 
Dionysius thither. Having endeavoured in vain to bring Dexippus 
into us measures, he returned with his troops to Syracuse, after 
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having pronufled the Inhabitants of Gela, who used all means in then 
power to keep him amongst them, that he would soon return with 
more considerable aid. 

He arrived at Syracuse just as the people were coming out of the 
theatre, who ran in thrones about him, inquiring with earnestness 
what he had heard of the Carthaginians. He answered with a sad 
and dejected air, that the city nourished far more dangerous and 
formidable enemies in her own bosom ; that whilst Carthage was 
making extraordinary preparations for the invasion of Syracuse, 
those who were in command, instead of rousing the zeal and atten- 
tion of the titizens, and setting every thing at work against the ap- 
proach of so potent an enemy, lulled them with trivial amusements 
and idle shows, and suffered the troops to want necessaries ; con- 
verting their pay to their private uses in a fraudulent manner, which 
was destructive to the public afiOiirs; that he had always sufficiently 
comprehended the cause of such a conduct ; that, however, it was 
not now upon mere conjecture, but upon too evident proof, that his 
complaints were founded : that Imilco, the general of the Carthas;!- 
nians, had sent an officer to him, under pretext of treating about me 
ransom of prisoners, but in reality to prevail on him not to be too 
irtrict in examining into t])ie conduct of his colleagues ; and that if 
he would not enter into the measures of Carthage, at least that he 
would not oppose them : that for his part, he came to resign his 
command, and to abdicate his dignity, that he might leave no room 
for injurious suspicions of his acting in concert, and holding intelli- 
gonce with traitors who sold the commonwealth. 

Tliis discourse bein^ rumoured amongst the troops and about the 
city, occasioned great mquietude and alarm. The next day the aa- 
aerobly was summoned, and Dionysius renewed his complaints 
against the generals, which were received with universal applause. 
Some of the assembly cried out, that it was necessary immediately 
to appoint him i^eneralissimo, with unlimited power, and that it 
would be too late to have recourse to so salutary a measure when 
the enemy was at the gates of Syracuse : that the importance of 
the war with which they were threatened required such a leader: 
that it was in the same manner formerly, that Gelon, when elected 
generalissimo, had defeated the Carthaginian army at Himera, 
which consisted of dOC^OOO men : that as ror the accusation allefired 
against the traitors, it might be referred to another day, but that 
the present affair would Ikdmit no delay. Nor was it in fact delayed ; 
^ for the people (who, when once prejudiced, run headlong after their 
opinion without examining any thing) elected Dionysius generalis- 
simo with unlimited power that instant. Tn the same assembly he 
caused it be decreed, that the soldiers' pay should be doubled ; in- 
sinuating, that the state would be amply reimbursed by the con- 
quests which would be the consequence of that advance. This 
being done, and the assembly dismissed, the Syracusans, upon cool 
reflection on what had passed, began to be in some consternation; 
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as if It bad not been tbe effect of th&r own cboice: and compre- 
hended, though too late, that from the desire of preserving their 
liberty, they had given themselves a master. 

Dionysius righuy judged the importance of taking his measures 
before Uie people repented what they had done. 'Hiere remained 
but one step more to the tyranny, which was to have a body of 
guards assigned him; and that he accomplished in the most artful 
and politic manner. He proposed that aU the citizens under forty 
years of age, and capable of bearing arms, should march with pro- 
visions for thirty days to the city of Leontium. The Syracusans 
w^re at that time in possession of the place, and had a garrison in 
it. It was full of furtive and foreign soldiers, who were very fit 
persons for the execution of his designs. He justly suspected, that 
the greatest part of the Syracusans would not follow him. He set 
out, however, and arriving in the night, encamped upon the plains 
near the city. It was not long berore a great noise was neard 
throughout the whole camp. This tumult was raised by persons 
planted for that purpose by Dionysius. He affected to believe that 
ambuscades had lj|een laid with design to assassinate him, and in 
^reat trouble and alarm retired for remge into, the citadel of Leon- 
tium, where he passed the rest of the night, after having caused 
a great number of fires to be liffhted, and drawn around him such 
of the troops as he most confided in. At break of day the people 
assembled in a body, to whom, expressing still great apprehension, 
he explained the danger he had been in, and demanded permission 
to cuoose himself a sruard of 600 men for the security of his person. 
Pisistratus had set uim the example lonr ^fore, and had used the 
same stratagem when he made himself tyrant of Athens. His de- 
mand seem^ very reasonable, and was accordingly complied with. 
He chose out 1000 men for his guard upon the spot, armed them 
completely, equipped them magiiincently, and made them great pro- 
mises for their encouragement. He also attached the foreign sol- 
diers to his interest in a pecuUar manner, by speaking to them with 
^reat freedom and affability. He made many removals and altera- 
tions in the troops, to secure the officers in hict interest; and dis- 
missed Dezippus to Sparta, as he distrusted him. At the same time 
be ordered a great part of the garrison, which he had sent to Gela, 
to join him, and assembled from all parts fugitives, exiles, debtors, 
and criminals—a train worthy of a tyrant. 

With this escort he returned to Syracuse, that trembled at his 
approach. The people were no longer in a condition to oppose his 
nndertakinffs, or to dispute his auUiority. The city ^ was fuU of 
foreign soldiers, and saw itself upon the noint of being attacked by 
the Carthaginians. To strengthen himself the more in the tyranny, 
he espoused the daughter or Hermocrates, the most powerful citi- 
zen of Syracuse, and who had contributed the most to the defeat of 
the Athenians. He also gave his sister in marriage to Polyxenus, 
brother-in-law of Hermocrates. He afterwards summoned an as- 
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MmUy, in which he rid himself of Daphneus and Donarchini, who 
had been the most active in oi^KMnngr his usurpation. In this man- 
ner Dionysiusy from a simple notary and a citizen of the towest 
dass, made himself absolute lord and tyrant of the greatest and 
\ opulent city of Sicily. , 
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Dionysius had a rude shock to sustain in the befpnning of his 
usurpation.* The Carthaginians having besieged Gela, he march- 
ed to its relief, and after some unsuccei^ul endeavours against the 
enemy, threw himself into the place. He behaved there with little 
vigour, and all the service he did the inhabitants was to make them 
abandon their city in the night, and to cover their flight in person. 
He was suspected of acting in concert with the enemy, and the 
more, because they did not pursue him, and that he lost very few 
of his foreign soldiers. All the inhabitants who remained at Gela 
were butchered. Those of Camarina, to avoid the same fate, fol- 
lowed their example, and withdrew with all the effects they could 
carry away. The moving sight of aged persons, matrons, young 
virgins, and tender infants, hurried on beyond their strength, struck 
Dionystus's troops with compassion, and incensed them against the 
tyrant. Those he had raised in Italy withdrew to their own coun- 
try ; and the Syracusan cavalry, after having made a vain attempt 
to kill him upon the march, from his being surrounded with his 
foreigners, pushed forwards, and having entered Svracuse, went 
directly to his palace, which they plundered, using his wife at the 
same time with so much violence and ill-treatment, that she died of 
it soon after. Dionysius, who had foreseen their design, followed 
them close with only 100 horse and 400 foot ; and having made a 
forced march of almost twentv leagues,f he arrived at midnight at 
at the gate of Achradina, which he found shut against him. He 
sot fire to it, and thus opened himself a passage. The richest of 
the citizens ran thither to dispute his entrance, but were surround- 
ed by the soldiers, and almost all of iiiem killed. Dionysius having 
entered the citv^ put all tothe sword thatcame in his way, plunderea 
the houses of his enemies, of whom he killed a ^reat number, and 
forced the rest to leave Syracuse, the next morning the whole body 
of his troops arrived. The unhappy fugitives of Geui and Camarina, 
out of horror for the tyrant, retired to the Leontines. Imilco having 
sent a herald to Syracuse, the treaty was concluded which has been 
mentioned in the history of the Carthaginians.} By one of the a^ 
tides it was stipulated, that Syracuse should continue under the 
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fiovemment of Dionyeias; which confinned aU the raqiidoiu thtt 
Sad been conceivecl of him. This happened in the year Darius 
Nbthujs died. 

A. iL aooa It was then he saGrificed to his repose and security 

AnL J. c.^404. every thing that could give him umbrage. He knew 
that after having deprived the Syracusans of all that was most dear 
to t^m, he cou£l not fail of incurring their utmost hatred; and the 
fear of the miseries he had to expect from it, increased in the usur- 
per, in proportion to their abhorrence of him. lie looked upon aU 
his new subjects as so many enemies, and believed that he could 
^ruaril against the dangers which surrounded him on all sUes, and 
dogg^ed him in all places, only b^ cutting off one part of the people, 
to intimidate the other. He did not perceive, that by adding the 
cruelty of executions to the oporession of the public, he only multi- 
plied his enemies, and induced them, after the loss of their liberty, 
to preserve at least their own lives by attempts upon his. 

Dionysius,* who foresaw that the Syracusans would not fail to 
take advantage of the repose, in which the treaty lately concluded 
with the Carthaginians had left them, to attempt the re-establish- 
ment of their liberty, neglected nothing on his side to strengthed 
his power. He fortified the part of tlie city called the Isle, which 
was already very strong from the nature of its situation, and might 
be defended by a moderate garrison. ' He surrounded it with ^rood 
walls, flanked at due dbtances with high towers, and separated it in 
that manner from the rest of the city. To these works he added a 
strong citadel, to serve him for a retreat and refuge in case of acci- 
dent ; and earned a great number of shops and piazzas to be erected, 
capable of containing a considerable multitude of inhabitants. 

As to the lands, he chose out the best of them, which he bestowed 
upon his creatures and the officers of his appointing, and distributed 
the rest in equal proportion amongst the citizens and strangers, 
including amongst the former the slaves who had been made free. 
He divided the houses in the same manner, reserving those in the 
Isle for such of the citizens as he could most confide m, and for his 
strangers. 

Af&r having taken these precautions for his security, he began 
to think of subjecting several free states of Sicily, which had aided 
the Carthaginians. He b^an with the siege of Herbessus. The 
Syracusans in his army, seemg their swords in their hands, thought 
it the^ duty to use them for the re-establishment of their Hberty. 
At a time when they met in throngs to concert their measures, one 
of the officers, who took upon him to reprove them in harsh terms, 
was killed upon the spot, and his death served as a signal fi>r thci 
revolt. They sent immediately to ^tna for the horse who had 
retired thither at the be^rinning of the revolution. " Dionysius, 
alarmed at this motion^ raised the siege, and marched directly to 

voL.m K •»^»^«-*^ 
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SyniciMe,to keq> it in obedience. The reyoltera followed lulli 
erase, and having seized unon the suburb Epipolc, barred bim from 
all communication with the country. Having received aid from 
their allies both by sea and land, they set a price upon the tyrant's 
head, and promised the freedom of the city to such of the strangers 
as should abandon him. A great number came over to them; 
whom they treated with the utmost favour and humanity. Th^ 
made their machines advance, and battered the walls of the Isle 
vigorously, without giving Dionysius the least respite. 

The tyrant, finding himelf reduced to extremities, abandoned by 
the greatest part of the strangers, and shut up on the side of the 
countnr, assembled his friends to consult with them, rather by what 
kind of death he should put a glorious period to his career, than 
upon the means of saving himself. The]^ endeavoured to inspire 
him with new courage, and were divided in their opinions ; but at 
last the advice of Pmlistus prevailed, which was, that he should by 
no means renounce the tyranny. Dionysius, to gain time, sent 
deputies to the revolters, and demanded permission to quit the place 
with his adherents; which was granted, and five ships were allowed 
him to transport his followers and effects. He had, however, sent 
despatches secretly to the Campanians, who garrisoned the places 
in the possession of the Cartha^nians, with offers of considerable 
reward, if they would come to his relief. 

The Svracusans, who, after the treaty, believed their business 
done, and the tyrant entirely defeated, had disarmed part of their 
troops, and the rest acted with great indolence and little discipline^ 
The arrival of the Campanians, to the number of 1200 horse, 
infinitely surprised and alarmed the city. After having beaten such 
as disputed their passage, they openea themselves a way to Diony- 
sius. At the same time, 300 soldiers more arrived to his assistance. 
The face of things was then entirely altered, and terror and dejec- 
tion now were transferred to the Syracusans. Dionysius, in a sally, 
drove the Syracusans vigorously as far as that part of the city 
called Neapolis. The slaughter was not very considerable, because 
he had given orders to spare those that fled. He caused the dead 
to be interred, and gave those who had retired to JBtna to under- 
stand, that they might return with entire security, promising en- 
tirely to forget the past. Many came to Sjrracuse, but others did 
not think it advisable to confide in the faith of a tyrant. The 
Campanians were rewarded to their satisfaction, and dismissed. 

The Lacedemonians at this time took such measures in ree&rd 
to Syracuse as were most unworthy of the Spartan name. They 
had lately subverted the liberty of Athens, and declared publicly, 
in all the cities dependa:.t upon them, against popular government 
They deputed one of their citizens to Syracuse, ostensibly to ex- 
press the interest they took in the misfortunes of that city, and to 
offer it their aid ; but, in reality, to confirm Dionysius in his desola- 
tion of supporting himself m tba tyranny ; expecting, that firom tkr 
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loaease of his power, he would prove of great advantage and rap- 
port to their own. 

DionysiuB saw, from what had bo lately happened at Svracaae, 
what he was to expect from the people for the futare. Whilst the 
inhabitants were employed abroad in gathering in their harvest, he 
entered their houses, and seized upon all the arms he could find 
He afterwards enclosed the citadel with an additionid wall, fitted 
out abundance of ships, armed great numbers of strangers, and tool 
all possible measures to secure himself against the oisafiection of 
the Syracusans. 

After having made this provision for his tefety at home, he pre- 
pared to extend his conquests abroad ; from whence he proposed to 
himself not merely the increase of his dommions and revenues, but 
the additional advantage of diverting his subjects fitnn feeling the 
loss of their liberty, by turning their attention towards their ancient 
and always abhorred enemy, and by emploving them in lofly pro- 
jects, military expeditions, and glorious exploits, to which the hopes 
of riches and plunder would be annexed. He reliefl also on acquir- 
ing by this means the affliction of his troops, and on securing the 
esteem of the people by the grandeur and success of his enterprises. 

Dionyraus wanted neither courage nor policy, and had all the 
qualities of a great general. He took, either b^ force or fraud, 
Naxos, Catana, Leontium, and some other towns m the neighbour- 
Hood of Syracuse,* which for that reason were very convenient for 
his purposes. Some of them be treated with favour and clemency, 
to enfirage the esteem and confidence ot the people: others he plun 
dere«C to strike terror into the country. The inhabitants of Leon 
tium were transplanted to Syracuse. 

These conquests alarmed the neighbouring cities, which saw 
themselves threatened with the same misfortune. Rbegium, situ- 
ate upon the opposite coast of the strait which divides Sicily from 
Italy, prepared to prevent it, and entered into an alliance with the 
Syracusan exiles, who were very numerous, and induced the Mes- 
senians, on the Sicilian side of the strait, to aid them with a power- 
ful supply. They had levied a considerable army, and were upon 
the pomt of marching against the tyrant, when discord arose 
amongst the troops, and rendered the enterprise abortive. It ter- 
minated in a treaty of peace and alliance between Dionysius and 
the two cities. 

He had long revolved a sreat design in his mmd — ^to ruin the 
Carthaginian power in Sicfly, which was a mat obstacle to his 
own, as his discontented subjects never failed of finding a secure 
refuge in the towns dependant upon that nation. The occurrence 
of a plague, which had lately ravaged Carthage, and extremely 
£minished its strength, seemed to supply a favourable opportunity 
for the execution of his design. But, as a man of ability, he knew 
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that the greatness of the ptepsntiont oogiit to eorreeponi wilt 
that of an enterprise, tp assure the success of it; and he took his 
neasures in a manner which shows the extent of his views, and ex- 
traordinary capacity. He therefore used unconunon pains and appli- 
cation ; conscious that the war, into which he was going to enter 
with one of the most powerful nations then in the world, might be 
of long duration, and be attended with consequences of the ntmost 
importance. 

A. M. 3G0S. His first care was to bring to Syracuse, as weQ from 

Ant J. c. ago. the conquered cities in Sicily as from Greece and Italy, 
a great number of artisans and workmen of all klads, whom he in- 
duced to come thither by the lure of ffreat gain and reward, the 
certain means of engaging the most skmul persons in every profes- 
sion. He caused an infinite number of arms of all kinds to be 
forged; swords, javelins, lances, partisans, helmets, cuirasses, 
bucklers; all after the manner of the nation by whom they were 
to be worn. H&built aiso a great number of gaUeys that had from 
three to five benches of rowers, and were an entirely new invention, 
with abundance of barks and other vessels for the transportatkm of 
troops and provisions. 

The whole city seemed but one workshop, and continuaDy re- 
sounded with the noise of the several artisans. Not only the 
porchob of the temjdes, the piaaszas, porticoes, places of exercise, 
and public squares, but even private houses of any extent, were 
full of workmen. Dionysius had distributed them with admirable 
order. Each species of artists, divided by streets and districts, 
had their overseers and inspectors, who by their presence and di- 
rection promoted and completed the works. Dionysius himself was 
perpetually amongst the workmen, stimulating and encouraging 
them by praise and rewards, in proportion to their merit. He knew 
bow to confbr difierent marks of honour upon them, according as 
they distinguished themselves by their ingenuity or industry. He 
would even make some of them dine with him at his own table, 
where he entertained them with the freedom and kindness of a 
friend. It is justly said, that honour nourishes the arts and sci- 
ences,* and that men of all ranks and conditions are animated by 
the love of glory. The prince who knows how to put the two 
great springs and strongest incentives of the human soul, interest 
and. glory, in motion under proper regulations, will soon make all 
arts and sciences flourish in his kin^om, and fill it at a small ex- 
pense with persons who excel in every profession. And this hap- 
pened now at Syracuse, where a single person, of great ability m 
the art of governing, excited such ardour and emulation amongst 
the artificers as it is not easy to imagine or describe. 

Dionysius applied himseifinore particularlv to naval afSiirs. He 
knew that Cormth had invented the art of building gallies with 
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three and five benches bf oars, and was ambitioos of acquiring for 
Syracuse, a Corinthian colony, the gjofy of bringing that invention, 
to peHection \ which he effected. The timber for building his gal* 
hes Was brought, part of it from Italy, where it was drawn on car- 
nages to the sea-side, and from thence shipped' to Syracuse; and 
part fVom mount ^tna, which at that time produced abundance 
of pine and fir-trees. In a short time, a fleet of 200 galleys was 
seen to rise, as it Were, all at once out of the earth; and 100 others 
formerly built were refitted by his order : he caused also 160 sheds 
to be erected within the ffreat port, each capable of containing two 
gaDeys, and 150 more to be repaired. 

The sight of such a fleet, built in so short a time, and fitted out 
with so much magnificence, would have given reason to believe 
that all Sicily had united its labours and revenues in accomplishinff 
80 ^reat and expensive a work. On the other side, the view of such 
an incredible quantity of arms newly made, would haye inclined one 
to tliink that Dionysius had solely employed himself in providing them, 
and had exhausted his treasures in the expense. They consisted 
of 140,000 shields, and as many helmets and swords; and upwards 
of 14,000 cuirasses^ finished with all the art and elegance imagin- 
able. They were intended for the horse, for the tribunes and cen- 
turions of the foot, and for the foreign troops who had the guard of 
his person. Darts, arrows, and lances, were innumerable ; and en- 
gines and machines in proportion to the rest of the preparations. 

The fleet was to be manned by an equal number of citizens and 
strangers. Dionysius did not think of raising troops till all his pre- 
parations were complete. Syracuse and the cities in its depend- 
ance supplied him with part of his forces. Many came from 
Greece, and especially from Sparta. The considerable pay he of- 
fered brought soldiers in crowds from all parts to enlist in his 
service. 

He omitted none of the precautions necessair to ensure the 
success of his enterprise ; the importance as well as difficulty of 
which was well known to him. He was not ignorant that every 
thing depends upon the zeal and affection of the troops for their 
general, and applied himself particularly to gain the hearts, not of 
his own subjects only, but of all the inhabitants of Sicily, and was 
wonderfully successful in his attempts. He had entirely changed 
his behaviour for some time. Kindness, courtesy, clemency, a dis- 
position to do good, and an obliging and insinuating deportment 
lo all, had taken place of that haughty and imperious air and inhu* 
manity, which had rendered him so odious. lie was so entirely al- 
tered, that he did not seem to be the same man. 

Whilst he was hastening his preparations for war, and studying 
to attain his subjects' affections, he meditated an alliance with two 
powerful cities, Rhe^um and Messina, which were capable of dis- 
concerting his great designs by a formidable diversion. The league 
formed agamst him by those cities some time before, though without 
K2 
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•ny oAdtf^Cfo ufin WN116 unesfliims* 06 tiMtOT¥e tfecioiPft ft. no* 
vemnry tc wake sure of the aaity dt them botli. 'He weeStibcd the 
inhabitanta of Meemna ^th a oonstderfible quantity xJt land^ which 
waa ntttate Is their ndghhoorhood, and lay very commodioQBly for 
there. To fhre the people of Rhegium an mstaooe xff his esteeni 
«Dd re^^rd ror them, he «eot tmbassadoirB to det^ that they would 
l^e fami tme of their tdtizens in «arKa|[e. He had lost his first, 
wife ui the |R>puiar comnotion, of which mentidh has already been 
made. 

Dioaymis, «eo8ihle that ootidng estahlifiAies e throne more ef- 
fectually than the proepect of a tioocessor, who may enter into the 
«ame dengna, have the aame intereata, pursue the 4sa<B9e pl^n, end nb- 
verve the aame maxmia of gov^tmient, took 1^ opportunity of Uie 
inreaent tranquillity of faia affiura to vontraxst a do^e marriage, in 
order to have a Atcceaaor, to whom he might tranafer the soversigu- 
ty which had ceat han w many toila and dangers to acquire. 

The people of Rhegtum, to whom Dionyaiua had felt applied, 
having •called a xrouncirto take bis demand inoo consideratioa, after 
<a long debate t^one to a reaolution not to oontract any alfianoe with 
m tyrant ; and for their final vnawer returned, that thev had only the 
hangman's daughter to sive him. The raillery was keeis ana cut 
deep. We ahiul see hi the aequ^ how dear Chat city paid fer their 
jeat. 

The Locriana, to whom DioBysras scint tibe same ambassadors, did 
not show tJiema^vea ao difficiiit and delicate, hvit sent him for a wife 
Doris, the datMrliter of one of their moA ilhistnous citizens. He 
caused her to he brouebt from Locris in a gall^ with five benches 
of Towera, of extraor^ary magnificence, and glittering in every 
part with gold and silver. He married, at the same time, Aristo- 
mache, daoghter of Hipparinua, the most conadetable and powerfiil 
of the citieena of ^racmse, and ^ster of Dien, of whom much wEI 
he said hereaiWr. Ske was brouehtto hispalaoe in a cbariot drawn 
by four white horsea, which was uien a snigito mark of distinction^ 
The nuptials of both were celebrated the 49ajtte day with unhreraal 
rejoi(^ga throughout the whole city, a&d «;il;ended with feasts and 
presents of incredible magnificence. 

It was contrary to the maimers «iid iMOversal custom of the west- 
ern nations, from the eaiiiest titmes, titat he espoused two> wives at 
once ; takii^ in this, as ia every thW else, the liberty aflsumed by 
tyrants, of setting themselves above «% laws. 

Dionysius seemed to have an >e^l afiection for the two wives^ 
without ffiving the pr^erence to either, to remove all eause of jea 
lousy and discord. The people of S;^cuse reported: that he pre- 
ferred his own coofiftTywoman to tho foreigner ; biit the latter had 
tlie good fortune firEft to bring her husband a soa, whieh supported 
him not a little agamst the cabals «fltd intrigues of the Syxftausans.. 
Aristomache was a long time without any.sym|toms of pregnancy,, 
thoi^h Dionysitts desiiod m eanwisCty to hava: issne by her>.thal hft 
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^ the mooter of bis Locilan wife to death, acciumg her of hindep- 
Uig ATiBtomache from conceiving, by witchcrail andsorcery. 
^ Aristomache's brother was the celebrated Dion, who was in great 
estimation with IHonysius. He was at first obliged ibr bis credit 
to his sister's favoar; but having afterwards ^ven proofs of his 
great capacity In many instances, his own ment made hira much 
beloved and regarded by the tyrant. Aroonest the other marka 
which Dionysius ^ve him o^ lus confidence, he ordered his trea- 
surers to supply him, without farther orders, with whatever money 
he should demand, provided they informed him the very same day 
what they had given him. 

Dion had naturally a great and noble soul. A happy accident 
had conduced to inspire and confirm in him the most elevated sen^ 
timents. A kind of clmnce, or rather, as Plutarch says^ a peculiar 
providence, which laid at a distance the fbundations of the liberty of 
Syracuse, brought Plato, the most celebrated of philosophels, to that 
city. Dion became his friend and disciple, and made great improve- 
ments fVom his lessons ; for, though brought ap in a nizurious and 
voluptuous court, where the supreme good >» as made to consist in 
pleasure and magnificence, he had no sooner leard the precepts of 
his new master, and imbibed a taste of the philosophy that incul- 
cates virtue, than his soul was infiamed with the love of it Plato, 
in one of his letters, gives this glorious testimcxiy of him; that be 
had never met with a young man upon whom his discourses made 
so great an impression, or who had. comprehended his principles with 
BO much quickness and vivacity. 

As Dion was young and mexperienced, observing the facifity with 
which Plato had changed his taste and ioscliaatioos, he imagined, 
with simplicity enoush, that the same reasons would have the same 
efiects upon the nana of Dionysius; and with this view could not 
rest till be had prevailed upon the tyrant to hear and converse witb 
him. Dionysius consented: but the lust of tyrannic power had 
taken too deep a root in his heart, to be ever eradicated from it. it 
was like an indelible dve,* that had penetrated his inmost soul, firom 
whence it was impossible ever to efihce it. 

Though the stay of Plato at the court made no alteration in Dio- 
nynus,t the latter still continued to givo Dion the sane marks of 
his esteem and confidence, and even to endure, withoot takiujfp 
oflfence, the iVeedom with which he spoke to iom. Dionysius, ridi- 
culing one day the government of Gelon, formerly king (^Syracuse, 
and sayin|f, in allusion to his name, that he had been the laugMng^ 
dock <^ Sicily ,{ the whole court greatly admired, and took bosbisJI 

s«} ivctB^rxvrof. A#o/««/e»( /) hr*f Vti i%7 tSt ;(^{NrT^ d»9iX«/«^« • 
9§9Bttt xi^u Plot, in BioraL p. 779^ 
TPliitp.«IOi 
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pains to pndte the quaintnegs and delicacy of the conceit, insipil 
and flat as it was, and, indeed, as puns and quibbles genetaHy are* 
Dion took it in a serious sense, and was so bold as to represent to 
him that he was in the wron? to talk in that manner of a princo 
whose wise and equitable conduct had been the model of a perfect 
government, and given the Syracusans a favourable opinion of mo- 
narchical power. You reiffn^ added he, and aretrustBd^for GelorCi 
sake; btUjor your take, no man will ever be trusted after you* I( 
was much that a tyrant should suffer himself to be talked to in suck 
a manner with impunity. 

SECTION m. 

DHMnyihii dedaiM war agahiit Um Carthaginiana. Varioni raeccM of H. Symcuse r« 
ducedto extremitiM. and soon after delivered. New commotions aguinst Diuojsiuf 
Defeat of Imilco, and afterwards of Hago. Unhappy fate of the c^ty of Rhc^f uot. 

Dionysius seeing his great preparations were now complete, and 
that he was in a condit 'on to take the field, publicly opened his de* 
sign to the Syracusans in order to interest them the more in the 
success of the enterprise, and told them that it was his intention to 
make war against the Carthaginians. He represented that people 
as the perpetual and inveterate enemy of the Greeks, and especially 
of those who inhabited Sicily; that the plague wluch had lately 
wasted Carthage, afforded a favourable opportunity, which ought 
Dot to be neglected ; that tlie people in subjection to such severe 
masters, waited only the signal to declare against them ; that it 
would be glorious for Syracuse to reinstate the Grecian cities in 
their liberty, after having so long groaned under the yoke of the 
barbarians; .that, in declaring war at present against the Cartha- 
ginians, they only anticipated them by a short time; since as soon 
as they had retrieved their losses, they would not/ail to attack Sy* 
lacuse with all their forces. 

The assembly were unanimous in opinion. Their ancient and 
natural hatred of the barbarians ; their anger and resentment against 
them for having given Syracuse a master; and the hope that with 
arms in their bands they might find some occasion of recovering 
their liberty, united them in their suflfrages. The war was resolved 
without any opposition, afad it began that very instant. There were 
at Syracuse, as well jn the city as the port, a great number of Car- 
thaginians, who, reiving upon the faith of treaties and the peace, 
exercised traffic, and. thought themselves in security. The populace, 
by Dionysius's authority, upon the breaking up of the assembly, ran 
to their houses and ships, plundered their goods, and carried off their 
effects. They met with the same treatment throughout Sicily ; and 
murders and massacres were added to this pillage, by way of repri- 
sal for tlie many cruelties committed by the barbarians upon those 
they conquered, and to show them what they had to expect if they 
continued to make war with the same inhumanity 
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il. If. 9607. After this bloody execution, Dionysius sent a letter 
Ant. j.o.airr. by a herald to Carthaffe, in which he sig^fied that the 
Syracusans declared war a^inst tne Cartha^ians, if they did not 
withdraw their garrisons from all the Grecian cities held by them 
in SicOy. The reading of this letter, which took place first in the 
senate and aflerwards in the assembly of the people, occasioned an 
unconunon alarm, as the pestilence had reduced the city to a deplor- 
able condition. However, they were not dismayed, and prepared 
for a vigorous defence. They raised troops with the utmost dill-, 
gence, and Imilco set out immediately to put himself at the head of 
the Carthaginian army in Sicily. 

Dionysius, on his side, lost no time, and toolr the field with his 
army, which daily increased by the arrival of new troops, who came 
to join him from all parts. It amounted to ^,000 foot and 3000 
horse. The fleet consisted of 200 galleys, and 500 barks laden with 
provifflons ilnd machines of war. He opened the campaign with the 
sie^e of Motya, a fortified town belonging to the Carthagmians near 
Blount Eryz, in a little island somethmg more than a quarter of a 
league from the continent,* to which it was joined by a small neck 
of land, which the besieged immediately cut through, to prevent the 
approaches of the enemy on that side. 

Dionysius having left the care of the siege to Leptines, who com« 
manded the fleet, went with his land forces to attack the places in 
afliance with the Cartha^nians. Terrified by the approach of so 
numerous an army, tliey all surrendered ezc^t five ; which were 
ADcyra, Solos, Palermo,f Segesta, and Entella. The last two 
places he besieged. 

Imilco, however, to make a diversion, detached ten gaDeys of his 
fleet, with orders to attack and surprise in the night aS the vessels 
which- remained in the port of Syracuse. The commander of this 
expedition entered the port according to his orders, without meeting 
with resistance ; and alter having sunk a mat part of the vessefi 
which he fbund there, retired well satisfied with the success of his 
enteriMrise. 

Dionysius, after having wasted the enemy's country, returned, 
and sat down with his whole army before Jiotya: and having em- 
ployed a great number of hands in making causeways and moles, 
he restored the neck of land, and brought forward his engines on 
that side. The place was attacked with the utmost vigour, and 
equally well defended. After the besiegers had passed the breach 
and entered the city, the besieged persisted a great while in defend- 
ing themselves with incredible valour; so that it was necessary to 
pursue and drive them from house to house. The soldiers, enraged 
at so obistinate a defence, put all before them to the sword; age, 
youth, women, children, nothing was spared, except-those who had 
taken refuge in the temples. The town was abandoned to th« 

* Skitadiagrftvloiigh t Puonnat 
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floldien' ififlcretion ; Dionysiua being pleased with an occanon of 
attaching the troops to his service by the aUorement and hope of gain. 

The Carthaginians made an extraordinary effort the next year, 
and raised an army of 300,000 foot and 4000 horse. The fleet 
under Mago*s. command consisted of 400 galleys, and imwards of 
600 vessels laden with provisions and engines of war. ImUco had 
given the captains of the fleet his orders sealed up, which were 
not to be opened till they were out at sea. He had taken this pre- 
caution, that his d^gns might be kept secret, and to prevent spies 
from sending Information of them to Sicily. The rendezvous was 
at Palermo ; where the fleet arrived without much loss in their pas- 
sage. Imilco took Eryx by treachery, and soon after compeDed 
Motya to surrender. Messina seemed to him a place of importance ; 
because it might favour the landinfi^ of troops fVom Italy in Sicily, 
and bar the passage of those that should come from Peloponnesus. 
Ailer a long and vigorous defence it fell into his hands, and some 
time after he entirely demolished it. 

Dionysius, seeing his forces extremely inferior to the enemy, 
retired to Syracuse. Almost all the people of Sicily, who hated 
him from the beginning, and were only reconciled to him in appear- 
ance and out of fear, took this occasion to quit his party, and to join 
the Carthaginians. The tyrant levied new troops, and gave the 
slaves their liberty, that they might serve on board the fleet. His 
army amounted to 30,000 foot and 3000 horse, and his fleet to 180 
galleys. With these forces he took the field, and removed about 
eight leagues from Syracuse. Imilco continued to advance with 
his land army, followed by his fleet, that kept near the coast. 
When he arrived at Naxos, he could not continue his march along 
the sea-side, and was obliged to take a long compass round mount 
^tna, which, by a new eruption, had set the country about it on 
fire, and covered it with ashes. He ordered his fleet to wait his 
coming up at Catana. Dionysius, apprised of this, thought the 
opportunity favourable for attacking it, whilst separated fVom the 
land forces, and whilst his own, drawn up in battle upon the shore, 
might be of service to animate and support his fleet. The scheme 
M^as wisely concerted, but the success not answerable to it. Lepti- 
nes his admiral, having advanced inconsiderate! v with thirty galleys, 
contrary to the opinion of Dionysius, who had particularly recom- 
mended to him not to divide his forces, at first sank sevem of the 
enemy's ships, but, upon being surrounded by the greater number, 
was forced to fly. His whole fleet followed bis example, and was 
warmly pursued by the Carthaginians. Mago despatched boats 
full of soldiers, with orders to kill all that endeavoured to save them- 
selves by swimming to shore. The land army drawn up there, saw 
them perish miserably, without being able to give them any assist- 
ance. The k>8s on the side of the Sicilians was very great, more 
than 100 ^aljieys being either taken or sunk, and 20,000 men perish* 
ing either in the battle or the flight. 
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The Sicilians, who were afraid to shut themselves up in Syracuse, 
where they could not fail of beinff besieged very soon, solicited 
Dionysius to lead them against ImiTco, whom so bold an enterprise 
might disconcert ; besides which, they should find his troops fatigued 
with their long and forced march. The proposal pleased him at 
fimst ; but upon reflecting that Mago, with the victorious fleet, might 
in the mean time advance and take Syracuse, he thought it more 
advisable to return thither; which was the occasion of his losing 
abundan'^e of his troops, who deserted in numbers on all sides. 
Imilco, after a march of two days, arrived at Catana, where he 
halted some days to refresh his army, and refit his fleet, which had 
suffered exceedinglv by a violent storm. 

He then marchea to Syracuse,* and made his fleet enter the port 
in triumph. More than 200 galleys, adorned with the spoils of the 
enemy, made a noble appearance as they advanced ; the crews form* 
ing a kind of concert by the uniform and regular order they observed 
in the motion of their oars. They were foUowed by an infinite 
number of smaller vessels ; so that the port, vast as it was, was 
scarcely capable of containing them, the whole sea beinff io a man- 
ner covered with sails. At the same time on the other side appeared 
the land army composed, as has been said, of 300,000 foot and 4000 
horse. Imileo pitched his tent in the temple of Jupiter, and the 
army encamped round, at somewhat more than half a league's dis- 
tance from the city.f It is easy to judge the consternation and 
alarm with Wijich such a prospect inspired the Syracusans. The 
Carthaginian general advanced with his troops to the walls to offer 
the Syracusans battle, and at the same time seized upon the two 
remaining ports by a detachment of 100 galleys.^ As he saw that 
the Syracusans did not make the least movement, he retired, con- 
tented for the present with the enemy's avowal of ^their weakne^ss. 
For thirty days together he laid waste the country, cutting down 
all the trees, and destroying all before him. He then made himself 
master of the suburb called Achradina, and plundered the temples 
of Ceres and Proserpine. Foreseeinp^ that the siege might probably 
be of long duration, he intrenched his camp, and enclosed it with 
strong wcuils, afler having demolished for that purpose all the tombs 
and amongst others, that of Gelon and his wife Demarata, which 
was a most magnificent monument. He built three forts at some 
distance from each other; the first at Plemmyrium; tne second 
towards the middle of the port ; the third near the temple of Jupi- 
ter ; in order to secure his magazines of com and wine. He sent 
also a great number of small vessels to Sardinia and Africa to fetch 
provisions. 

At the same time arrived Polyxenus, whom his brother-in-law 
Dionysius had despatched at the beginning of the war into Italv and 
Greece for all the aid he could obtain, and he brough^with ixlm a 

*IMod.p.S8199a. tTwilvvitadiA. ^Tht little port and tliat of TiogfliM. 
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fleet of tliirty sfa^ commanded by Phancides, a LaeedemoBian. ' 
This reinforcement came very seasonably, and ^ave the Syracusaiw 
new spirit. Upon seeing a bark laden with provisions for the enemy^ 
they detached five galleys, and took it. The Carthaginians |rave 
them chase with forty sail ; the Syracusans advanced with tiieir . 
whole fleet, and in the battle made themselves masters of the admi- 
ral-galley, damaged many others, took twemty-four, pursued the rest 
to the place where their whole fleet rode, and ofiered them battle a 
second time, which the Carthaginians, discouraged by the check 
they had received, were afraid tu accept. 

The Syracusans, emboldened by so unexpected a victory, re- 
turned to the city with the gallevs they had taken, and entered it 
m a kind of triumph. Animated by tlus success, which could be 
only ascribed to their valour (for Dionysius was then absent with a 
small detachment of their fleet to procure provisions, attended by 
Leptines,) they encouraged each other, and seeing themselves with 
arms in tneir hands, they reproached one another with cowardice, 
ardeutW exclaiming, that the time was come for throwing off the 
shameful yoke of servitude, and resuming their ancient liberty. 

Whilst they were in the midst of these discourses, dispersed in 
small parties, the tyrant arrived ; and having summoned an asseni- 
bly, he congratulated the Syracusans upon their late victory, and ' 
promised in a short time to put an end to the war, and deliver them 
from the enemy. He was ^ing to dismiss the assen^ly, when 
Theodorus, one of the most illustrious of the citizens, a person of % 
sense and valour, took upon him to speak, and to declare boldly for 
liberty. fFe are iold, said he, tf restoring p^e, termmaimg the 
loar, and of being delivered from the enemy. What ngnifiee euch laa^ 
gxtagefrom Dionynui ? Om we eonnder at peace the wretched Hate 
€^ slavery to whidi he has reduced us? Have we any enemy mere to 
he dreaded than the tyrant thai subverts our liberty^ or a war 
more cruel than that he has made upon us for so many years? Let 
InUlco conquer J he will content hnnselfwith laying a tribute upon tu, 
and leav^ us the exercise of our laws; but the tyrant that enslaves im, 
knows no other than his avarice^ his cruelty ^ his ambition ! The tem^, 
pies of the gods robbed by his sacrilegious hands^ our goods made a 
prey^ and our lands abandoned to his inHruments, our persons daUy 
exposed to the most shamrful and cruel treatment^ the blood of so 
many citizens shed in Vie midst of iw, and btfore our eyes; these ore 
the fruits <f his reign^ and the peace he obtains fot^ us I Was \tfor - 
the support of our liberties he wtiU yon citadel? that he has enclosed 
it with such strong walls and high towers^ and has called in for hit 
guard that trU>e of strangers cmd barbarians who insult us with tn»- 
punity? How long, O SyracusasUy thaU we suffer such indignities, 
more insupportable to the brave and generous than death itself f^ 
Bold and intrqnd against the enemy abroad, shall we atways iremhle 
Uke cowardsHn the presence of a tyrant? Providence, which has 
again put arme into our hanie^ direeUut what me to^fnike.^them^* 
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^poHOtOni Ihe oOur cUiet in our allkmce^who ghryinhmng fr€$ 
md independe$U^ would deem ui imworifiy of the Orecian name if 
,we had any oiher teiUimenU. Let um show that we do not degenerate 
from our aneeetora. If Dumynus comenta to retire from amongH 
ua^letue open hdm ourgatety and let him take along with him wluU- 
ever hepleaaee; bat if he pereieta in the tyranny ^ let him experience 
tohai effecte the lone of liberty hat upon the brave and resoltde. 

After this speech, all the Syracusans, in suspense betwixt hope 
and fear, looked earnestly upon their allies, and particularly upon 
the Spartans. Pharacides, who commanded their fleet, rose up to 
speak. It was espected that a citizen of Sparta would declare m 
favour of liberty ; hut be did quite the reverse : and told them that 
bis republic had sent him to aid the Syracusans and Dionysius 
against the Cartnaginians, and not to make war uoon Dionysius, or 
to subvert his authoritv. This answer confounded the Syracusans* 
and the tyrant's ^uard arriving at the same time, the assembly 
broke up. Dionysius perceiving more than ever what he had to 
(bar, used all hb endeavours to ingratiate, himself with the people, 
and to attach the citizens to his interest ; making presents to some, 
inviting others to eat with him, and afiecting upon all occasions to 
Ireat them with kindness and familiarity. 

It was probably about tins time,* that Polyxenus, Dionjrsius's bro- 
ther-in-law, who had married his sister Thesta, haviLg without 
doubt declared against him in this conspuracv, fled from Sicily for 

e preservation of his life, and to avoia fallmg into the tyrant's 
da. Dionysius sent for his sister, and bitterly reproached her 
for not apprisiog him of her jiuaband's intex<ded flight, as she 
could not be ignorant of it. She replied without expressing the 
least surprise or fear, Have I then appeared to you mo had a wife\ 
of MO mean a aouL om to have obandonea my husband in hisJUghtj had 
I been acquainten with his design^ and not lo have desired to share in 
his 'dangers and misfortunesT J^o ! I knew nothing of it; or I 
should have been much happier in being called in cUl places the wife 
of Polyxenus tfie exile^ than, in Syracuse, the sister oT the tyrant. 
Dionysius could not but admire an answer so full of spirit and ffene« 
rosity; and the Syracusans in general were so charmed with her 
yirtue, that after the tyranny was suppressed, the same honours, 
^Qttipiage, and train of a oueen, which she had before, were con« 
tiAMR^^tM^ibei' during her lite, and afler her death, the whole people 
attended her bpd^ to the tomb, and honoured her funeral with an 

)it A%/lfte,9imM'f<^l^*Ql^^baginians, affairs began to take a new ap« 
fmWii^W^if^k^i^i^f^t'Xk^}^^ committed an irretrievable error m 
eitirttacliiBgj^yillfipsft,WJ»->beifi arrival, and In not takiojr nJvan- 

fillJM)0Gii^l|BiMl^^ the pkf «. niMk 
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was looked upon as a punishment sent from heaven for th^r plunder- 
ineof temples and demolishing of tomhs, had destroyed great nmnben 
or their army in a short time. I have described the extraordinary 

Smptoms of it in the history of the Carthaginians.* To add to 
at misfi.Ttune, the Syracusans, being informed of their onhappy 
condition, attacked them in the night 1)y sea and land. The sur- 
prise and terror, and even haste they were in, to put themselves into 
a posture of defence, threw them into new difficulty and confusuMu 
They knew cot on which side tc send relief; all being equally in 
danger. Many of their vessels were sunk, and others almost en- 
tire^ disabled, and a much greater number destroyed by fire. The 
old men, women, and children ran in crowds to the walls, to be 
witnesses of that scene of horror, and lifted up their hands towards 
heaven, returning thanks to the gods for so signal a protection of 
their city. The slaughter within and witLout the camp, and on 
hoard the vessels, was great and dreadful, and ended only with 
the day. 

Imilco, reduced to despair, offered Dionysius secretly 300,000 
crownsf for permission to retire in the night with the remains of 
his army and fleet. The tyrant, who was not displeased with leav- 
ing the Carthaginians some resource, to keep his subjects in con- 
tinual awe, gave his consent ; but only for the citizens of CartLage. 
Upon which Imilco, four days after, set out with forty ships, filled 
with Carthaginians alone; leaving the rest of his troops behind. 
The Corinthians, discovering from the noise and motion of the gal- 
leys that Imilco was making off, sent to inform Dionjrsius of his 
flight, who affected ignorance of it and gave immediate orders to 
pursue him; but as they saw that those orders were but slowly exe- 
cuted, they' followed the enemy themselves, and sunk several ves- 
sels of their rear guard. 

Dionysius then marched out withhis troops ; but before their arrival, 
the Sicilians in the Carthaginian service had retired to their seve- 
ral countries. Having first posted troops in all the passes, he ad- 
vanced directly to the enemy's camp, though it was not quite day. 
The barbarians, who saw themselves cruelly abandoned and be- 
trayed by Imilco and the Sicilians, lost courage and fled. Some 
of them were taken by the troops in the passes ; others laid down 
their arms and asked quarter. The Iberians alone drew up, and 
sent a herald to capitulate with Dionysius, who incorporated them 
into his guards. The rest were all made prisoners. 

Such was the fate of the Carthaginians; r;hich shows, anra the 
bistor &n,t that humDiation treads upon the heels of pride, aim that 
those who are too much puffed up with their power and success, 
are soou forced to confess their weakness and vanitv. Those 
haughty victors, masters of almost all Sicily, who looked upon Sy- 
racuse as already their own, and had already entered triumphant 
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into tbe great port, iBsnlting the dtizeiw, are now reduced US flv 
shamefiilly under tbe covert of the night; dragging away witn 
them the sad ruins nnd miserable remains of their fleet and army, 
and trembling for the fate of their native county. Imilco, who 
had neither regarded the sacred refuge of temples, nor the invio- 
lable sanctity of tombs, after having lefl 150,000 men unburied in 
the enemy's country, returns, to perish miserably at Carthage, 
avenging upon himself by his death the contempt he had expressed 
for gods and men. 

Dionysius, who was suspicious of the s^rpngers in his service, 
removed 10,000 of them, and, under the pretence of rewarding their 
merit, gave them the city of Leontiom, which was in reality very 
commc^ously situated, and an advantageous settlement. He con- 
fided the guard of his person to other foreigners, and the slaves 
whom he had made free. He made several attempts upon places 
in Sicily, and in tl^e neighbouring country, especially against Rhe 
l^um.*' The people of Italy, seeing themselves in danger, entered 
mto a powerful alliance to put a stop to his corquests. The suc- 
cess was tolerab)*^ equal on both sid^^ 

About this time, the Gauls, who some months before had burnt 
Rome, sent deputies to Dionysius to make an alliance with him.t 
He was at that time in Italy. The advices he had received of the 
ffreat preparations making by the Carthaginians for war, obliged 
him to return to Sicily. 

In fact, the Carthaginians having set on foot a numerous army 
under the conduct of Mago, made new efforts against Syracuse, but 
with no better success than the former. They terminated in an 
accommodation with Dionysius. 

A. M. 9815. He attacked Rhegium again, and at first received 

AoL J. c. 380. no inconsiderable check. But having gained a great 
victory against the Greeks of Italy, in which he took more than 
10,000 prisoners, he dismissed them all without ransom, contrary to 
their expectation ; with a view of detaching the Ita''ans from the 
interests of Rhegium, and of dissolving a powerful lea^e, which 
might have defeated his designs a^inst that city. Having by this 
act of favour and generosity acquired the good opmion of all the 
inhabitants of the country, and from enemies made them his friends 
and allies, he returned against Rhegium. He was extremely 
incensed against that citj, upon account of their refusing to give 
him one of their citizens m marriage, and the insolent answer with 
which that refusal was attended. The besieged, finding themselves 
incapable of resisting so numerous an army as that of Dionysius, 
and expecting no quarter if the city were taken by assault, began 
to talk of capitulating; to which he hearkened not unwillingly. He 
made them pay 300,000 crowns, deliver up all their vessds to the 
number of seventy, and put 100 hostages into his hands ; after which 
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he niaei the nege. It was not out of fk?oar or cleraency thet he 
acted in this manner, bat to make their deetructioD sure, i^ter 
having first reduced their power. 

Accordingly t^ next year, under the false pretext, and with the 
reproach ef their having violated the treaty, he besieged them again 
with all his forces, having first sent back their hostages. Both 
parties acted with the utmost vigour. The desire of revenge on 
one side, and the fear of the most cruel torments on the other, ani- 
mated the troops. Those of the city were commanded by Phyto, a 
brave and intrepid man, whom the danger of his country rendered 
more conraffeous. He made frequent and vigorous sallies, in one 
of which Dionysius received a wound, of which he recovered with 
peat difficulty. The siege went on slowly, and had already con- 
tmued eleven months, when a cmel fiimine reduced the city to the 
last extremities. A measure of wheat (of about six buehels) was 
aold for about ten pounds.* After having consumed aU their horses 
and beasts of burden, they were reduced to support themselves with 
leather and hides, which they boiled ; and at last to feed upon the 
ffrasB of tbe fields like beasts ; a resource of whirb Dionysius soon 
deprived them, by making bis horse eat up all tbe herbage around 
the city. Necessity at length reduced them to surrender at discre- 
tion, and Dionysius entered the place, which he found covered with 
dead bodies. Those who survived y^ ore rather skeletons than men. 
He took above GOOO prisoners, whom he sent to Ryracnee. Sudi 
as could pay about two poundsf he disnussed, and sold the rest for 
slaves. 

Dionysius let fall the' whole weight of his resentment and revenge 
upon Phyto. He began with ordering his son to be thrown into the 
sea. The next day he ordered tbe father to be fastened to the ex- 
tremity of the highest of his engines for a spectacle to the whole 
army, and in that condition he sent to tell him that his son had been 
thrown into the sea. Th$n he u happier than I hya cby, replied 
that unfortunate parent. He afterwards caused him .to be led 
throu^ the whole city, to be scourged with rods, and to suffer a 
thousand other indignities, whilst a herald proclaimed, thai the per* 
fidiout traitor to€U treated in that manner^ Jar having trupi rea the 
people of Ithegium with rd>ellion, — Say rather^ answered that 
generous defender of his countiy's liberty, that a faithful citigen is 
eo used, for hamng refused to sacrifice his country to a tyrant. Such 
an object and such a discourse drew tears from aU eyes, and even 
from the soldiers of Dionysius. He was afraid his prisoner would 
be taken from him before he had satiated his revenge, and mrdevad 
him to be flung into the sea directly. 

* Win miMi. t Oae aina. 
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VkMBBt punoo of DionjuQi Ibr poety. Beflectkmi opon that taato of the tyrmnt Flal- 
toryofhueoartien. Geoeroos frMdom of Phikaeoas. DMlh «f DioHyalia. Hiibod 
qvalitiei. 

At an interval of leisure which his saccess affainst Rhcgitim had 
left Bionynufl,* the tyrant, who was desirous ofglory of every kind, 
and piqued himself upon the excellence of his genius, sent ms bro- 
ther Tnearides to Olympia, to dispute in hiis name the prizes of the 
chariot-race and poetry. 

The circumstance which I am now going to treat, and which 
regards the taste or rather passion of Dionysius for poetry and polite 
leaniing, being one of his peculiar characteristics, and having besides 
a mixture of good and bad in itself, makes it 're<}uisite, in order to 
form an equitable judgment upon this point, to distinguish wherein 
this taste of his is either laudable or worthy of blame. 

I say the same of the tyrant's total character, with whose vices 
of ambition and tyranny many great qualities were united, which 
ought not to be dis^ised or misrepresented; the veracity of history 
requiring, that justice should be done to the most wicked, as they 
are not so in every respect. We have seen several things in his 
character that certainly deserve praise ; I mean in reganl to his 
manners and behaviour : the mildress with which he suffered the 
freedom of young Dion, the admiration he expressed of the bold and 
ffenerous answer of his sister Thesta upon the occasion of her hus- 
band's flight, bis gracious and insinuating deportment upon several 
other occasions to the Syracusans, the familiarity with which he 
conversed with the meanest citizens and even workmen, the equality 
he observed between his two wives, and his kindness and respect 
for them; all which imply that Dionysiiis had more equity, modera- 
tion, affability, and generosity, than is commonly ascribed to him. 
lie is not such a tyrant as Phalaris, Alexander of Pherie, Caligula, 
Nero, or Caracalla. 

But to return to Dionysius's taste lor poetry. In his intervals of 
leisure, he loved to unbend in the conversatimi of persons of wit, 
and in the study of tho arts and sciences. He was particularly fond 
of versifyinff, and employed himself in the composition of poems, 
especially of tragedies. Thus far this passion of his may be ex- 
cused, having something undoubtedly laudable in it; I mean in his 
taste fi>r polite learning, the esteem he expressed for learned men, 
his inclination to do them good offices, and the employment to 
which he devoted his leisure hours. Was it not better to employ 
them in exercising his mind and the cultivation of science, than in 
feasting, dancing, theatrical amusements, ipiming, frivolous com- 
pany, and other pleasures still more pernicious? This is the wise 
rodectioD which Dionysius the younger made when at Corinth 
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PUfip of Macedoa beioff at table with him,* spoke of the odea and 
tragediei his fiither had left beoind him with an air of railleiy and 
contempt, and seemed to be under some difficulty to comprehend 
at what time of his life he had leisure lor such compositionB. 
Dionysius smartly and wittily replied, l%e difficulty u very great 
indeed ! Wky, he compoted them at thoee houre which you and /, and 
an if^finUy of othert^ who have eo high an opinion (^oureelveaf jpaee 
in dritUdng^ and other divertioM. 

Julius Cesar and the emperor Augrustus cultivated poetry, and 
Composed tragedies.t Lucullus, intended to have written the 
memoirs of his military actions in verse. The comedies of Terence 
Were attributed to Lehus and 8cipio,both great captains, especially 
the latter ; and that report, which generally prevailed at Rome, was 
so far from lessening their reputation, that it added to the general 
esteem in which they were h^d. 

These relaxations, therefore, wete not blameable in their own 
nature ; this taste for poetry Was rather laudable, if kept within due 
bounds ; but Dionysius was ridiculous for pretending to excel all 
others in it. He could not endure either a superior or competitor 
in any thing. From beinff in the sole poraession of supreme 
authority, he had accustomed himself to ima^e that he posseased 
the same paramount rank in the empire of wit: in a word, he was 
in every thing a tyrant. His immoderate estimation of his own 
merit flowed, m some measure, from tbe overbearing turn of mind 
which emoire and command had ^ven him. The continual ap* 
plauses or a court, and the flattenes of those who knew how to 
recommend themselves hf soothing his darling foible, were another 
source of this vain conceit. And of what wOl not a ereat man,| a 
minister, a prince, think himself capable, who has sucn incense and 
adoration continuaUv paid to him? It is well known that Cardmal 
Richelieu, in the midst of his important business, not only composed 
toimatic pieces, but piqued himself on his excellence in that talent ; 
and whaft is more, his jealousy in that point rose so high as to use 
his authority in causing cnticisms to be directed against the com- 
positioDs of those to whom the public, a just and incorruptible judge 
in the question, had given the preference against him. 

Dionysius did not reflect, that there are things, estimable in them- 
selves, and conferring honour upon private persons, in which it does 
not become a prince to desire to excel. I have mentioned dse- 
where Philip or Macedon's expression to his son Alexander, upon 
his having shown too much skill in music at a public entertainment: 
Are you not ashamed^ said he, to sing eo well? It was «»ctmg incon- 
sistentlr with tbe dignity of his rank. If Cesar and Augustus, 
when they wrote tragedies, had taken U into their heads to equal 
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or excel Sophocles, it had not only been lidicnloasy hot a reproach 
to them. And the reason iS) because a prince being obligea by aa 
essential and indispensable duty to apply himself incessantly to the 
afiairs of government, and havmg an infinitude of various business 
perpetually flowing in upon him, he can make no other use of the 
sciences, than to divert him at such short intervals, as will not admit 
such progress in them, as is requisite in order to excel those who 
make them their particular study. Hence when the public sees a 
prini^e affect the first rank in this kind of merit, they have a right to 
conclude that he neglects his more im{>ortant duties, and what he 
owes to his people's happmess, to give l^unself up to an employment 
which wastes his time and mental energy ineffectually. 

We must, however, do Di'>nysiu8 the justice to own, that he was 
never reproached for letting poetry interfere to the prejudice of his 
^eat affairs, or that it made him less active and diligent on any 
important occasion* 

I have already said,* that this pnnce, in an interval of peace, had 
cent h]B brother Thearides to Oiympia, to dispute the prizes of 
poetry and the chariot-race in his name. When he arrived in the 
assembly, the beauty as well as number of his chariots, and the 
magnificence of his pavilion, embroidered with gold and silver, 
attracted the eyes and admiration of all the spectators. The ear 
was no less charmed when the poems of Dionysius be^an to be read. 
He had chosen expressly for the occasion readers with sonorous,t 
musical voices, who might be heard fiir and distinctly, and who 
knew how to give a just emphasis and cadence to the verses they 
repeated. At first this had a very happy effect, and the whole 
audience were deceived by the art and sweetness of the pronuncia- 
tion. But that charm was soon at an end, and the mind not long 
seduced by the ears. The verses then appeared in their absurdity* 
The audience were ashamed of having applauded them, and their 
praise was turned into- laughter, ^om, and insult Theur contempt 
and indignation rose to such a pitch, that they tore Dionysius's rich 
pavilion in pieces. Lysias, the celebrated orator, who was come to 
the Olympic games to dispute the prize of eloquence, which he had 
carried several times before, undertook to prove, that it was incoiH 
ostent with the honour of Greece, the friend and assertor of liberty, 
to admit an impious tyrant to share in the celebration of the sacred 
fames, who ha!d no other thoughts than of subjecting all Greece to 
his power. Dionysius was not affronted in that manner then ; but 
the event proved as little in his favour. His chariots having entered 
the lists, were all of them either carried out of the course by a head- 
long impetuosity, or dashed in pieces against one another. And to 
complete the misfortune, the galley which was bringing back the 
persons Dionysius had sent to Uie games, met with a violent storm, 
and did not return to Syracuse without great difficulty. When the 
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piloto ftntred theiei oat of hatred and conteinpt fi>r tbe tyrant, thef 
reported throughoat tlie dtjr, that it waa his vile poems which had 
occasioned so many nusfbrtiinea to the readers, racers, and even the 
•hip itself. This bad success did not at all discouraj^ Dionysios, 
nor make him abate in the least tbe high opinion which he enter- 
tained of his poetic vein. The flatterers, who abounded in his court, 
did not fiiil to insinuate, that such imurious treatment of his poems 
could proceed only from envy, which always fastens upon what is 
most ezcdlent; and that sooner or later, the invidious themselves 
would be compelled by demonstration to do justice to hi^ merit, and 
acknowledge nis superiority to all other poets. 

The infatuation of Dionysius on this subject was inconceivable.* 
He was undoubtedly a great warrior, and an excellent cantain; but 
he fancied himself a much better poet, and believed that lus verses 
were a far greater honour to him than all his victories. To en- 
deavour to undeceive him in an opinion so favourable to bimscQf, to 
say nothing of the absolute hopelessness of tbe attempt, would have 
been an ill way of making court to him ; so that all the learned men 
and poets, who ate at his table in great numbers, seemed to be in 
an ecstasy of admiration whenever he read them his poems. Never, 
according to them, was any thing comparable to them : all was 
great, all noble in his poetry : all was majestic, or, to speak more 
properly, all divine. 

rhiloxenus was the only one of all the tribe who did not sufier 
himself to be hurried away by this torrent of excessive praise and 
flattery. He was a man of great reputation, and excelled in 
Dithyrambic poetry. There is a stor^ told of him, which La Fon- 
taine has known how to apply admirably. Being at table with 
Bionysius, and seemg a very small fish set before him, and a huge 
one before the king, ue whim took him, to lay his ear close to the 
little fish. He was asked what he meant by that pleasantry : / toot 
inauiringy said he, inio tome i^airt thai happened in the reign of 
^ JVeretitf, but tkU young native ^thejloods cofi give me no informeUion : 
yourt it elder ^ and without doubt know$ mmeihing of the mdtter, 

Dionysius haviner read one day some o^ his verses to Philoxenns, 
and having pressed him to give him his qpinion of them, be answered 
with entire freedom, ana told him plainly his real sentiments. 
Dionysius, who was not accustomed to such language, was ex- 
tremely offended, and ascribing his boldness to envy, gave orders to 
carry him to the quarries ; the common jail being so called. The 
whole court was afflicted upon this account, and solicited for the 
generous nrisoner, whose release they obtained. He was enlarged 
the next day, and restored to fiivour. 

At the entertainment made that day by Dionysius, for the same 
guests, which was a kind of ratification of the pardon, and at which 
they were for that reason more than usually gay and cheerliil; after 
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Onef hftd pliMittfally regaled a great wliile, the prinee ^dnot ftil t« 
jntroduce his poems into the ccmversation, whick were the moat 
frequent subject of it. He chose some passages which he had 
taken extraordinary pains in composmg, and conceived to be mas^ 
ter-pieces, as was very discernible from the self-satisfaction and 
complacency he expressed whilst they were reading. But his 
delight could not be perfect without Phuoxenus*s approoation, upon 
which he set the greater value, as it was not his custom to be so 
profuse of it as the rest. What had passed the evening before was 
a sufficient lesson for the poet. When Dionysius asked his opinioa 
of the verses, Philoxenus made no answer, but turning towards the 

fuards, who stood round the table, he said in a serious, though 
amorous tone, without any emotion, Carry me back to the fquarriet. 
The prince comprehended all the salt and spirit of that infifenious 
pleasantry, without being offended.* The sprightliness of the con- 
ceit atoned for its freedom, which at another time would have 
touched him to the quick, and made him excessively angry. He , 
only laughed at it now, and was not displeased with the poet. 

He did not act in the same way upon occasion of a gross jest of 
Antiphon's, which was indeed of a different kind, and was the result 
of a violent and brutal disposition. The prince in conversation 
asked, which was the best kiad of brass. After the company had 
given their opinions, Antiphon said, that was the best of which the 
statoes of Harmodios and Aristogiton were made.f This witty 
expressi<m,| if it ma^ be called so, cost him his life. 

The friends of Philoxenus, apprehendiBg that his too great frank- 
ness mijght be also attended with &tal oanscquences, represented 
to him in the most serious manner, that those who live wkh princes 
must speak their language ; that thev wish to have nothing said to 
Jiem but what is agreeaUe ; that whoever does not know how to 
dissemble, is not qualified for a court; that the favours and Uberali^ 
ues which Bionysius continually bestowed upon them, well deserved 
the return of some little complaisance; that, in a word, with his 
blunt freedom and plain truth, he was in danger of losing not only 
Ins fortune but his liife. Philoxenus told them, that he wouM profit 
by their good advice, and for the future give such a turn to liis 
answers as should satisfy Dionysius without injuring truth. 

Accordingly, some time after, Dionysius havitog read a piece of 
bis composing upon a very mournful subject, wherein he was to 
move compassion and draw tears from the eyes of the audience^ he 
addressed himself again to Philoxenus, and asked him what he 
thought of his veises. Philoxenus gave him for answer one word^f 
whi<£ in the Greek language has two different significations. In 
one of them it imphes mournful, moving things, such as inspire 
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•entunents of pity and eomptsBkni: in the other, it exfanumtB eome- 
thiDg very mean, defective, pitiful, and miserpUe. DionyBios, who 
wae Ibnd of his versee, and believed that ever/ body must have the 
same good c^nnion of them, tool^ that word in the ftvourable con- 
struction, and was extremely satisfied with Philoxenos. The rest 
of the company were not nustaken, but understood it in the right 
sense, though without explaining themselves. 

Nothing could cure his folly for versification. It appears from 
Diodorus Siculus,* that having sent some of bis poems a second 
time to Olympia, they were treated with the same ridicule and con- 
tempt as before. That news, which could not be kept from him, 
threw him into an excess of melancholy, which he could never get 
over, and turned soon after into a kind of madness and frenzy. He 
complained that envy and jealousy, the certain enemies of true 
merit, were always making vrar upon him, and that all the world 
conspired to ruin his reputation. He accused his best friends of 
having engaged in the same design ; some of whom he put to death, 
and others he banished ; amongst whom were Leptines his brother, 
and Philistus, who had done him such great services, and to whom 
he was indebted for his power. They retired to Thurium in Italy, 
ih>m whence they were recalled some time after, and reinstated m 
an their fortunes and former favour: Leptines even married Diony 
sius's daughter. 

To remove his melancholy occasioned by the ill success of his 
verses,! it was necessary to find some employment; and with this 
his wars and bmldinffs supptied him. He had formed a desi^ of 
establishing powerful colomes in that part of Italy which is situate 
upon the Xoriatic sea facing Epims, m order that his fleet miffht 
not want a secure retreat, when ne should employ his forces on that 
side'; and with thu view he made an alliance with the Illyiians, and 
restored Aketes, king of the Moloesians, to his throne. His princi- 
pal design was to attack Epirus, and to make himself master of the 
immense treasures which had been for many ages amaiwing in the 
temi>le of DelphL Before he could set this project on foot, which 
required jrreat preparations, he seemed to wish to make an essay of 
his abilities, by another of the same kind, though of much more 
easv execution. Having made a sudden irruption into Toscany, 
under the pretence of pursuing pirates, he plundered a very rich 
temple in the suburbs of AgyDa, a city of that country, and earned 
away a sum exceeding 4300,000 livres.} He had occasion for 
money to support his ^eat expenses at Syracuse, as well in fortify- 
ing the port, and makmg it capable of receiving 200 galleys, as in 
enclosing the whole city with eood walls, erecting magnificent 
temples, and building a place of exercise upon the banks of the 
river Anapus. 

At the same time he formed the design of driving the Carthagi- 
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Dnns entirely out of Sicily * A fint victory which he gftined, put 
him almost into a condition to accomplish his project ; but the kmm 
of a second battle, in which his brother Leptines was killed, put an 
end to his hopes, and obliged him to enter into a treaty, by which 
he gave up several towns to the Carthaginians, and paid them great 
sums of money* to reimburse their expenses in the war. An attempt 
which he made upon them some vears after, taking advantage of 
the desolation occasioned by the plague at Carthage, had no Mtter 
success. 

Another victory of a very different kind,f though one which he 
had no less at heart, made him amends, or at least comforted him, 
for the ill succev of his arms. He had caused a tragedy of his to 
be represented at Athens, for the prize in the celebrated feast Of 
Bacchus, and was declared victor. Such a victory among the 
Athenians, who were the best judges of this kind of literature, 
seems to indicate, that the poetry of I)ionyfflus was not so mean and 
pitiful; and it is very possible that the aversion of the Greeks for 
every thing which came jrom a tyrant, had a great share in the 
contemptuous sentence passed upon Ms poems in the Olympic 
games. Be this as it may, Dionysius received the news with inex- 
pressible transports of joy. Public thanksgiving were made to the 
gods, the temples being scarce capable of containing the concourse 
of the people. Nothing was seen throughout the city but feasting 
and rejoicing; and Dionysius regaled aU his friends with the most 
extraordinary magnificence. SeUT-satisfied to a degree that cannot 
be described, he believed himself at the summit of ^orv,and did the 
hoaours of his table with a gaiety and ease, and at the same time 
with a grace and dignity, that charmed all the world. He invited 
bis guests to eat and dnnk more by his example than expressions, 
and carried his civilities of that kind to such an excess, that at the 
close of the banquet he was seized with violent pains, occasioned 
by an indigestion, of which it was not difficult to foresee the conse* 
quences. 

Dionysius had three children by his wife Doris4 and four by 
Anstomache, of which two were daughters, the one named Sophro- 
syne, the other Arete. Sophrosjrne was married to his eldest son, 
Dionysius theyoungeri whom he had by his Locrian wife; arid 
Arete espoused her brother Theorides. But Theorides dying soon, 
Dion married his widow Arete, who was his own niece. 

As Dionysius's disuimper left no hopes of his life, Dion undertook 
to speak to him concermng his children by Aristomache, who were 
at the same :<me his brothers-in-law and nephews, and to insinuate 
to him, that it was just to prefer the issue of his Syracusan wife to 
that of a stranger. But the physicians, desirous of making thehr 
court to young Dionysius, the Locrian's son, for whom the throne 
was Intended, did not give him an opportunity ; for Dionysius having 
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demuided a medicine to make him sleep, they gaye Imn so 8tn>ii|{ a 
dose as quite stupified him, and laid him in a- sleep that lasted hun 
for the rest of his life. He had reigned thirty-ei^h» years. 

He was certainly a prince of very great pobtical and military 
abilities, and had occasion for them all U> raise himself as he did 
from a mean condition to so high a rank. After having held the 
sovereignty thirty-eight years, he transmitted it peaceably to a suc- 
cessor of his own issue and election; and had established his power 
upon such solid foundations, that his son, notwithstanding his slen- 
der capacity for governing, retained it twelve years; all which 
could no( have been effected without a mat fund of merit. But 
what qudities could cover the vices which rendered him the object 
of his subjects' abhorrence ? His ambition knew neither law nor 
limit: his avarice spared nothing, not even the most sacred places; 
his cruelty had no regard to the nearest relations; and his open 
and professed impiety acknowledged the Divinity only to insult him. 
As he was retuminfir to Syracuse with a very favourable wind after 
plunderinj^ the temple of rroserpine at Locris, See, said he to his 
oi^iends with a smile of contempt, how the immortal god» favour the 
«JMflW(^^ of the tacrUegioui, 

oil} dMUIft occasion for money to carry on the war against the Car- 
ulhwwionflifi )y. Hfl^^ ^^^ temple of Jupiter, and took fi*om that god 
^Asll^ 9£(P^!iB 8tt)^/.^^c^ ornament Hiero the tyrant had given 
iiW»9Wt<Bfv/% i W W% rf t^e Carthaginians. He even jested upon 
jdftrtjPfifif^WW^HiPg^ much too heavy in 

^t»Wm^\^mim^ fP^^^^}f same tune ordered one 
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ne amamng preeantioiw tfaat Dionyvius thoiurht necanary to 
secure his life, sfiow to what anxiety and appreoensipn he wa« 
tbandoned. He wore under his robe a cuirass of brass.* He never 
harangued the people but from the top of a high tower; and thought 
he made himself invulnerable by bemg inaccessible. Not dannff 
to confide in any of his friends or relations, his guard was composM 
of slaves and strangers. He went abroad as little as possible; fear 
obliging him to condemn himself to a kind of imprisonment. These 
extraordinary precautions are to be referred without doubt to cer- 
tain periods of his reign, when freq[uent conspiracies against him 
rendered him more timid and suspicious than usual ; for at other 
times we have seen that he conversed freely enough with the peo- 
ple, and was accessible even to familiarity In those dark days of 
distrust and fear, he fancied he saw all mankind in arms againjt 
him. An expression which escaped his barfoer,f who boasted, by 
way of jest, that he held a razor at the tyrant's throat every week, 
cost him his life. From thenceforth, not to abandon his life and head 
to the hands of a barber, he made his daugnters, though very young, 
do him that de«|^icable office; and when they were more advanced 
in years, he took the scissors and razors from them, and tauffht 
them to singe off his beard with walnut-shells. He was at fist 
reduced to do liimself that office,! ^^^ daring, it seems, to trust hh 
own daughters any longer. He never went into the chamber of 
his wives at night, till they had been first searched with the utmost 
care and circumspection. His bed was surrounded with a very 
broad and deep trench, with a small drawbridge over it for the 
entrance. After having well locked and bolted the doors of his 
apartment, he drew up the bridge, that he might sleep in security. 
Neither his brother,! nor even his sons, could be admitted into Ma 
chamber without first chan^g their clothes, and being visited by 
the guards. Can he be said to reign, can he be said to live, who 
passes his days in such continual disSrust and terror.^ 

Tn the midst of aU his greatness, possessed of riches, and sur- 
rounded with pleasures of every kind, during a rei^ of almost forty 
years, notwitluitanding aH his presents and profuaon, he never was 
capable of making a single friend. He passed his life with none 
but trembling slaves and sordid flatterers ; and never tasted the joy - 
of loving, or of beinff |>eloved, nor the charms of social intercourse 
and reciprocal confidence. This he ingenuously owned ^himself 
upon an occasion not unworthy of being related. 

Damon and Pythias had both been educated in the principles of 
the Pythagorean philosophy ,|| and were united to each other in tba 
strictest ties of friendship, which they had mutually sworn to observe 
with inviolable fidelity. Their faith was put to a severe trial. One 
of them beinff condemned to die by the tyrant, petitioned for per- 
mission to make a journey into his own country, to settle his afiuts^ 

• Cle. Tom. QttMtLT. 11.87. 63. fPhtt de Gairul. p. 50S. tCie.deOflIe. 
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promuiiiig to return at a fixed time, the other generously ofienr^ 
to be his security. The coartiers, and Dionysius in particular, 
expected with impatience the event of so delicate and extraordinary 
an adventure. The day fixed for his return drawing nigh, and be 
not appeariuffi every body began to blame the rash and imprudent 
zeal of his friend who had bound himself in such a manner. Biit 
he, far from expressing any fear ot concern, replied with a tranquil 
air, and confident tone, that he was sure his friend would return; 
as he accordingly did upon the day and hour agreed. . The tyrant, 
struck with admiration at so uncommon an instance of fidelity, and 
Boflened with the view of so amiable a union, granted him his life, 
and desired to be admitted as a third person into their friendship. 

He expressed with equal ingenuousness on another occasion 
what he himself thought of his condition.* One of his conrtierB 
named Damocles was perpetually extolling with rapture his trea- 
sures, grandeur, the number of his troops, the extent of his domi- 
nions, the magnificence of his palaces, and the universal abundance 
of all good things and enjoyments in his possession; always repeat- 
ing, that never ninn was happier than Dionysius. Since you are of 
thtU opinionf said the tyrant to him one day, will you taste and make 
proq^of my felicity in person? The ofier was accepted with joy; 
i>amocies was placed upon a golden couch, covered with carpets 
richly embroidered. The side-Doards were loaded with vessels of 

gold and silver. The most beautiful slaves in the most splendid 
abits stood around, ready to serve him at the slightest signal. The 
most exquisite essences and perfumes had not been spared. The 
table was spread with proportionate magnificence. Damocles was 
all joy, and looked upon himself as the happiest man in the world; 
when unfortunately casting up his eyes, he beheld over his head 
the point of a sword, which hung from the roof o.ily by a single 
horse-hair. He was immediately seized with a cold sweat; every 
thing disappeared in an instant : he could see nothing but the sword, 
nor think of any thing but his danger. In the height of his fear he 
desired permission to retire, and declared he would be happy no 
longer. A very natural ima^e of the life of a tyrant. He of whom we 
are speaking, reigned, as I liave observed before, thirty-eight years. 

CHAPTER n. 

fttcnoif L Dionvriiu the Youiifer Mioeeedi hm father. Di jd engafee him to invite Flato 
to Irit court. SurpriBing alteratioa occuioned by his preaence. Coiuq^ecjr of th« 
eonrtiori to prevent the efTocti of it. 

A. M. 9898. Dionysius the elder was succeeaed by one of \ai 

Ant. J. c. 333. sons of his own name,f commonly called Dionywus tht 
Younger. After his father's funeral had been soienmized with the 
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vtmost ma^ficenoe, be aasembled the people, wad desired ihsf 
would have the same good inclinations for him as they had evinced ' 
for his father. They were very different from each other in their 
character. For the latter was as peaceable and calm in his dis- 
position,* as the former was active ana enterprising ; which would 
nave been no disadvantage to his people, had that mildness and 
moderation been the effect of a wise and judicious imderstanding, 
and not of natural sloth and indolence of temper. 

It is surprising to see Dionysius the younger take quiet possee- 
fiion of the tyranny after the death of his £ther, as a patrimonial 
inheritance,l)otwithstanding the natural fondness of the Syracusins 
for liberty, wbich could not but revive upon so favourable an occa* 
sion, and the weakness of a young prince undistinguished by his • 
luerit, and void of experience. It seemed as if the last years of the 
elder Dionysius, who had applied himself towards the close of his 
life in makmg his subjects taste the advantages of his government^ 
had in some measure reconciled them to tyranny ; especiaUy afUr 
his exploits by sea and land had acquired him a great reputation, 
and inJSnitely exalted the glory of the Syracusan power, which he 
had found means to render formidable to Carthage itself, as well afl 
to the most potent states of Greece and Italy. Besides which it 
was to be feared, that should they attempt a change in the govern- 
ment, the sad consequences of a civil war miffht deprive them of all 
those advanta^resr whereas the gentle and humane disposition of 
young Dionysius gave them reason to entertain the most favourable 
hopes with regard to the future. He therefore peaceably ascended 
his father's throne. 

Something of this kind has been seen in England. The famous 
Cromwell died in his bed with as much tranquillity as the best of 

{)rince8, and was interred with the same honours and pomp as a 
awful sovereign. Richard his son succeeded him as protector, and 
for some time jpossessed equal authority, with his father, though he 
had not any of^his great qualities. 

]Kon,f the bravest and at the ^ame time the most prudent of the 
Syracusans, who was Dionysius^s brother-in-law, might have been 
or ifreat support ^o him had he known how to profit by his advice. 
In the first assembly held by Dionysius and all his niends, Dion 
spoke in so wise a manner upon what was necessary and expedient 
in tiie present conjuncture, as showed that the rest were infants in 
judgment in comparison with him, and in regard to a just boldness ^ 
and freedom of speech, were no more than despicable slaves of the 
tyranny, solely employed in the abject endeavour of pleasing the 
prince. Bat what surprised and amazed them most was that Dion, 
at a time when the whole court was struck with terror at the pros- 
pect of the storm already formed on the side of Carthage, and just 
, ready to break upon Sicily, should insist, that if Dionysius desired 

I •Diod.Lxtip.410i tPl«LinDioii.p.9eO,»l. 
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^^ce, he would embaik immediately for Africa, and dupel this 
' tempcait to hia tatisiactioii; or if he preferred malong war, that he 
would fumiah and maintain at hia own expense fifty .^lUeya of three 
boichea completely equipped for aerrice. 

Dionysiua, admiring and extollmg 00 generous a maffpanimity to 
the skies, profbssed the highest gratitude to him for his zeal and 
-slfection; but the courtiers, who looked upon Dion's magnificence 
as a reproach to themselves, and his great power as a lessenii^ of 
,their own, took immediate occasion fii^m thence to calumniate him, 
and spared no expressions that might influence the young prince 
against him. They insinuated, that in making himself strong at 
Mea, he would open his way to the tyranny; and that with his ves- 
aels he designed to transfer the soyereignty to his nephews, tbe sons 
of Aristomache. 

But what put Qiem mpet out of humour with Dion, was his man- 
ner of life, which was a continual censure of their own. For these 
courtierB having presently insinuated themselves into the good 
graces of the young tyrant, who had been wretchedly educated, 
uiought of nothinjgf but of supplying him perpetually with new 
amusements, keepmg him always employed in feasting, abandoned 
to women, and devoted to all manner of shameful pleasures. In 
fhe beginning of his reign he made a riotous entertainment,* which 
continued for three entire months, during all which time his palace, 
■hut sgainst all persons of sense and reason, was crowded with 
drunkards, and resounded with nothing but low bufibonenr, obscene 
jests, lewd songs, dances, masquerades, and every kind of gross and 
dissolute extravagance. It is therefore naturu to believe, that 
j|iothing could be more ofiTensive and disgusting to them than the 
^ presence of Dion, who fave in to none of these pleasures. For 
^faich reason, painting his virtues in such of the colours of vice as 
Were most likely to disguise them, they found means to calumniate 
him with the prince, and to make his gravity pass foi arrogance, 
and his fireedom of speech for insolence and sedition. If he advanced 
iiny Vise coimsel, th^ treated him as a sour pedagogue, who took 
upon him to obtrude his lectures, and to school his prince, without 
being asked; and if he refused to share in the revels with the rest, 
they called him a man-hater, a splenetic, melancholy wretch, who 
^m the fantastic height of virtue looked down with contempt on 
the rest of the world, and set himself up for the censor of nuLnkind. 

And indeed it must be confessed, that he had naturally something 
austere and rigid in his manners a^d behaviour, which seemed to 
denote a haughtiness of disposition, very capable not .only of dis- 
gusting a young prince, nurtured from his infancy amidst flatteries 
4nd submission, but even his be^t friends, and those inrho were most 
closely attached to hhn. Poll of admiration for his integrity, forti- 
tude, and nobleness of sentiments, they represented to him, Ihdt for 
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a statasman, who ought to know how to adapt himself to the dif- 
feretxt tempers of men, in order to apply them to his purposes, hk 
humour was much too rough and forbidding. 

Plato afterwards took pains to correct that defect in him,* by 
aiaking him intimate with a philosopher of a gay and polite turn of 
mind, whose conversation was well calculated to inspire him with 
DQore easy and insinuating manners. He reminds him also of that 
failing in a letter, wherein he thus addresses him : Consider, I heg 
you, that you are censured as being deficient in good natnre and 
ctffiibiiUy; and imprint it on your mind, that the most certain meant 
to ensure the success of affairs, is to be agreeable to the persons wUh 
toliom we have to transact them, A haughty carriage keeps people ai 
a distance,^ and reduces a mm% to pass his life in solitude. Not- 
withstanding this defect, he continued to be highly considered at 
court; where his superior abilities and transcendent merit made 
bini absolutely necessary, especially at a time when the state was 
threatened with great danger and commotions. , 

As he believed,! that all the vices of young Dionysius were the 
effect of his bad education and entire ignorance of his duty, he 
conceived justly, that the first step would be to associate hun, if 
possible, with persons of wit and sense, whose soUd but agreeable 
conversation might at once instruct and divert him : for the prince 
^d not naturally want parts and genius. 

The sequel will show that Dionysius the younger had a natural 
propensity to what was good and virtuous, and a taste and capacity 
for arts and sciences. He knew how to set a vahie upon the ment 
and talents by which men are distinguished. He delighted in con- 
versing with persons of abiUty, and from bis correspondence with' 
them, made himself capable of the highest improvements. He went * 
so far as to familiarize the throne with those sciences which have 
not usually the privilege of approaching it ; and by rendering them 
in a manner his favourites, be gave them courage to make their 
appearance in courts. His protection was the patent of nobifity, 
by which he raised them to honour and distinction. Nor was he 
insensible to the joys of friendship. In private he was a good parent, 
relation, arid master, and acquired the affection of all that approached 
him. He was not naturally inclined to violence or cruelty ; and 
it might be said of him, that he was rather a tyrant by succession 
and inheritance, than by temper and inclination. 

All which demon8trates,.that he might have made a very tolerable 
prince (not to say a good one,) had proper care been early taken to 
cultivate the happy disposition which he brought mto the world with 
him. But his rather, to whom all merit, even in h's own childr«iy 

* Plat. EpiRt. ir. p. 327, 338. 
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gfKfB «nbf4ge>1ndu0triou8]v ssppresBed in him aB tend^cy to good- 
neM, and etery noble and elerated aentiment, by a base and obacura 
education, with the view of preventing hia attemptirff any thing 
apunst hiinaelf. It was therefore necessary to find n>r mm a person 
of the character before motioned, or rather to Inspire him with the 
daalre of having aucb a one found. 

Thia was what Dion laboured with wonderful addrasa. He oflec 
telked to him of Plato, aa the most profound and illustriods of philo- 
aiqiheifl, whoee merit he himself had experienced, and to whom he 
traa obliged for all he knew. He enlarged upon the brilliancy of 
1^ genius, the extent of his knowledge, the amiableness of his 
character, and the charma of his conversation. He represented 
him particularly as the man of all others most capable of forming 
him IB the arts of governing, upon which his own and the people's 
happiness depended. He told him, that his subjects, governed for 
the future with lenity and indulgence, as a good fkther governs his 
fftDulj, would voluntarily render that obedience to his moderation 
and justice, which force and violence extorted from them against 
tkeir will; and that bv such a conduct he would, from a tyrant, be- 
come a just king, to whom all submission would be paid out df afifec- 
taoQ ai^d gratitude. 

It is incredible how much these discourses, introduced in eonver 
M^on from time to time, as if by accident, without affectation, or 
the appearance of any premeditated design, inflamed the young 
pnnnce with the desire of knowing and conversing with Plato. He 
wrote to him in the most importunate and obhging manner: he 
deqMitched couriers afler couriers to hasten his voyage; whilst 
9lato, who apprehended the consequences, and had but small hopes 
of any good effect from it, protracted the affair, and, without abso- 
kiteiy refusing, sufficiently intimated, that he could not resolve upon 
it, without domg violence to himself. The obstacles and difficulties 
made to the youi^ prince's request, were so far from disgusting 
ham, that they only served, ^3 it commonly happens, to inflame his 
dnure. The Pythagorean philosophers of Grscia Ma^na m Itdy, 
jdaed their entreaties with his and Dion's, who on his part re- 
ooitbled his soHcitation, and used the strongest arguments to con- 
flier Pkto's repugnance. This is not^ said he, the concern of a 
private person^ btd of a poujerful prince, whose change of manners 
mli htMe the same ^eci throughout his whole dominions, wiffi ihe 
9xtmA of which you are not unacquainted. It is he himself who makes 
M Hie advances ; who importunes and solicits you to come to his assist- 
imoB, and employs the interest of all your friends to thai purpose, 
WTuU more favourable conjecture could we expect Uum tAu which 
£Hmne Providence now offers? Are you not qfraid thai your delays 
miii give ihefiaUerers^ who surround Vie jjpung prince, the opportumly 
^drawing him over to themselves, and (^seducing him to change his 
resoluOan? .Whai reproaches would you not make yourself, and Vfhai 
-'-^-nour weuld U not be to philosophy, should U ever be sttid,ihai 
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PlatoyWho hy hU cowueU to Dionynus nUghi ha»€ettdbUihed a wu« 
and equUabh gwemmefU in Sicily, abandoned U to aU the evils ^ 
tyranny^ fronifear t^f undergoing the/aUguei of a voyage^ or from 1 
knanD not vbHujA other imaginary diffictilties ? 
Plato could not resist such earnest solicitations.* Vanquished 

Sthe consideration of what was due to his own character, and to 
viato the reproach of his hein^ a philosopher in words only, with* 
out having ever shown himself such in his actions, and conscious 
besides of the great advantages which Sicily might acquire from 
his voywe, he suffered himseff to be persuaded. 

The flatterers at the court of Dionysius, terrified with the resolu- 
tion which. he had taken contrary to their remonstrances, and fearing 
the presence of 'Plato, the consequences of which they foresaw* 
united togethet against him as their common enemv. They rightly 
judged, that if, accordmg to the new maxims of government, aU 
things were to be measured by the standard of true merit, and no 
favour was to be expected from the prince, but for services done to 
the state, they had nothing farther to expect, and might wait their 
whole lives at court to no manner of purpose. Tney therefore 
devised ^ plan to render Plato's voyage ineffectual, though tbey 
were not able to prevent it : and this was to prevail upon Dionysius 
to recall Philistus from banishment, who was not only an able 
soldier, but a great historian, very eloquent and learned, and a 
zealous assertor of the tyranny. They hoped to find a counterpoise 
in him agamst Plato and his philosophy. Upon his being banished 
by Diooysius the elder, on some personal discontent, he had retired 
into the city of Adria, where it is believed he composed the greatest 
part of his writing. He wrote the history of Egypt in twelve 
book8,f that of Sicily m eleven, and of Dionysius the tyrant in six; 
all wfadch works are entirely lost. Cicero praises him highly ,| and 
calls him a little Thucydides, pine jfmillut Thucydidet, to signify 
that he copied that author, and not without success. He was there* 
fore recalled. The courtiers at the same time made complaints 
against Dion to Dionysius, accusing him of having held conferences 
with Theodotus and Heraclides, the secret enemies of that prince* 
to concert with them measures for subverting the tyranny. 

This wtis the state of affairs when Plato arrived in Sicily.} He 
was received with infinite caresses, and with the highest marks of 
honour and respect. Upon his landing, he found one of the prince's 
chariots, equally ma^ificent in its horses and ornaments, awaiting 
biin. The tynuit offered a sacrifice, as if some singular instance of 
good fortune had befallen him : nor was he mistaken; for a wise man 
who is capable of giving a prince good counsels, is a treasure of 

» Mat p. 90S. t Diod. I zUK p. 332. 

t Haao ^Thucydidam) comeedtoi tttt Syrmeunui Philwttts, qui eAm DbojiH Qrranal 
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mestimable valae to a whole nation. But the worth of guch a per- 
son 18 rarely known, and more rarely applied to the uses which 
might he made of it. 

Plato found the roost happy dispositions imaginahle in young 
Dionysius, who devoted himself entirely to his lessons and counsels. 
But as he had himself derived infinite improvement from the pre • 
cepts and examples of Socrates bis master, the most able man ol 
au the Pagan world in forming the mind to relish truth, he took 
care to adapt himself with wonderful address to the youn^ tyrant's 
humour, avoiding all direct attacks upon his passions ; takmg pains 
to acquire his confidence by kind and insinuating behaviour ; and 
particularly endeavouring to render virtue amiable, in order to ren- 
der it at the same time triumphant over vice, which keeps mankind 
in its chains, by the sole force of allurements, pleasures, and voluptu- 
ousness. 

The change was sudden and surprising. The young prince, who 
till then had abandoned himself to idleness, pleasure, and luxury, 
and was ignorant of all the duties of his station, the inevitable con- 
sequence of a dissolute life, awaking as from a lethargic sleep, began 
to open his eyes, to have some idea of the beauty of virtue, and to 
relish the refined pleasuresof conversation, equally solid and agreea- 
ble. He was now as passionately fond of learning and instruction, 
as he had once been averse ana repugnant to them. The court, 
which always apes the prince, and falls in with his inclinations in 
every thin?, entered into the same way of thinking. The apart- 
ments of the palace, like sb many schools of geometry, were full of 
the dust maae use of by the professors of that science in tracing 
their figures; aiid in a very short time the study of philosophy ana 
of every Llnd of literature became' the reigning and universal taste. 

The great benefit of these studies, in regard to a prince, does not 
consist alone in storing his mind with an infinity of the most curious, 
useful, and often necessary information, but has the farther advan- 
tage of withdrawing him from idleness, indolence, and the frivolous 
amusements of a court ; of habituating him to a life of application 
and reflection; of inspiring him with a desire of instructing himself 
in the duties of the sovereignty, and of knowing the characters of 
'such as have excelled in the art of reigning; in a word, of making 
himself capable of governing the state in his own person, and of 
seeuig every thing with his own eyes ; that is to say, of being a king 
indeed. And this it was that the courtiers and flatterers, as usually 
happens, were unanimous in opposing. 

They were considerably alarmed by an expression that escaped 
Dionysius, and showed how strong an impression had already been 
made upon his mind by the discourses he had heard upon the hap- 
piness of a king, who is regarded with tender aflfection by his people 
as their common father, and the wretched condition of a tyrant, 
whom they abhor and detest. Some days after Plato's arrival, was 
the time appointed folr a solemn sacrifice, which was annual^ ofiered 
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in the palace for the prince's prosperity. The herald having prayed 
to this effect, according to custom,. Thai it would pUtue the gods to 
Pippari the tyranny, and preserve the tyrant; Dipnysias, who was 
not fiir frcHn him, and to whom these terms began to grow odious, 
called out to him aloud, Will you not give over cursing me? Philistus 
and his party were infinitely alarmed at that expression, and judged 
from it, that time and habit must give Plato an invincible ascendant 
over Dionysius, if the intercourse of a few days could so entirely 
alter bis disposition. They therefore set themselves at work upon 
new and more effectual stratagems against him. 

They be|ran by turning the rietired life which Dionysius was 
induced to lead, and the studies in which he employed himself, into 
ridicule, as if it was intended to make a philosopher of him. But 
that was not all ; they laboured in concert to render the zeal of Dion 
and Plato suspected, and even odious to him. They represented 
theui as impertinent censors and imperious pedagogues,* who 
assumed an authori^ over him, which was neither consistent with 
his age nor rank. It is no wonder that a young prince like Diony- 
au8,t who, with the most excellent disposition, and amidst the best 
examples, would have found it difficult to have supported himself, 
. should at length give, way to such artful insinuations in a court that 
had long been infected, where there was no emulation but to excel 
in vice, and where he was continually besieged by a crowd of flat- 
terers incese^tly praising and admiring him in every thing. 

But the principal application of the courtiers was to decry the 
character and conduct of Dion himself; no longer separately, nor in 
secret, but all together, and in public. They talked openly, and to 
whoever would give them the hearing, that it was visible that Dion 
made use of Plato's eloquence, to fascinate and enchant Dionysius, 
with desi^ to draw him into a voluntar]^ resignation of the throne, 
that he mi^ht taiie possession of it for lus nephews, the children of 
Axistpmacbe, and establish them in the sovereignty. They publicly 
observed, that it was very mortifying to jsee that the Athenians, 
who had formerly invaded Sicily with great forces both by sea and 
land, which had all perished there without being able to lake Syra- 
cuse, should now with a si^^le sophist attain their point, and sub- 
vert the t3rranny oh Dionysius, b^ persuading him to dismiss the 
10,000 strangers who composed his guard; to lay aside his fleet of 
400 galleys, which he always kept in readiness mr service ; and to 
disbuid Ins 10,000 horse, and the greatest part of his foot; for the 
sake'of going to find in the Academy (the place where Plato tauffht) 
a pretended Supreme Good vvhich could not be explained, and to 
make himself happy in imagination by the study of eeometry ; whilst 
he abandoned to Dion and ms nephews a real and stuistantial fehcity, 
consisting in empire, riches, luxury, and pleasure. 

* TrictM »t rapereiliomM aliena yhn cemoreSf publieiM pndftgofos. 5m. tipist. exxlii. 
t Vix iftiboi lioneacis pudor retuietiir, miduin inter eerttmina vitioram jwn^ejiia, tM 
moAmtn ftiii quidtpuun probi mofk iorvaratur. TomI. JtumaL 1. ir. clS. 
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ttm-*-*^ 1 ^ DioQ. Plato qnita the eovrt mmb «ft«r, ftod t^mrn into Greaoe. Dm 

* adfloired there by all Um leamad. Plato retunw to Syracuoa. 

The courtiers, intent upon taking advantage of every favoarable 
moment, perpetually besieged the young prince; and covering* tfaeir 
secret motives under the appearance of zeal for his service, and an 
affected moderation in regard to Dion, incessantly advised him to 
take proper measures for toe security of his life and throne. Such 
repeated discourse at first raised in the niind of Dionysius violent 
suspicions of Dion, which presently increased into fierce resentment, 
and broke out into an open rupture. Letters were privately bf ought 
to Dionysius, written by Dion to the Carthaginian ambassadors, 
wherein he recommended to them, tehen they should treai of peace 
with Dionysitu, not to open the conferences but in kit presence; be- 
cause he tootUd assist them m makings their treaty more firm and last- 
ing. Dionysius read these letters to Philistus, and having concerted 
with him what measures to take,* he amused and deceived Dion 
with the appearance of a reconciliation, and led him alone to the 
sea-side below the citadel, where he showed him his letters, and 
accused him of having entered into a league against him with the 
Carthaginians. Dion would have justified himself, but he refused 
to hear him, and made him immediately go on board a brigantine, 
which had ordt^rs to carry him to the coast of Italy, and to leave 
hi til there. Dion immediately after set sail for Pek>ponnesu8« 

iSo harsh and unjust a treatment could not fail of making abun- 
dance of noise,f and the whole city declared against it : especially 
as it was reported, though without foundation, that Plato had been 
put to death. Dionysius,! who apprehended the consequences, took 
pains to appease the public discontent, and to stifle the complaints. 
He gave Dion's relations two vessels to transport to him in Pelo- 
ponnesus his riches and numerous family; for he had the equipage 
of a king. 

As soon as Dion was ^ne, Dionysius made Plato chaofire bis 
lodging, and brought him mto the citadel; in appearance to do him 
honour, but in reality to assure himself of his person, and prevent 
him from going to join Dion. In bringing Plato nearer to nim, he 
might also have in view the opportunity of hearing him more fre- 
quently and more commodiously. For, charmed with the allure- 
roents of his conversation, and studying to pleitee him in every 
thing, and to merit his affection, he had conceived an esteem, or 
rather passion for him, which rose even to jealousy, but a jealousy 
of that violence, that could suffer neitlier companion nor rival. He 
wished to engross him entirely to himself, to reign solely in his 
thoughts and affections, and to be the only object of his love and 
esteem. He seemed ready to give him all his treasures and aU his 

• DIod. L zTl p. 410, 411. t Phit p. 964. % Plat Eji. vii 
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authority, pronded he wonld but love him better than pion, anci not 
prefer tne latter *8 friendship to his. Plutarch has reason to call 
this passion a tyrannic affection.^ Plato had much to suffer from 
it; for it had aD the symptoms of the most ardent jealousy. Somo 
times, it was all friend8hip,f caresses, and fond respect, with an 
unbounded openness of heart, and an endless swell of tender senti- 
meats : sometimes it was all reproaches, menaces, fierce passion, and 
wild emotion; and soon afler it sunk into repentance, excuses, tears, 
and humble entreaties of pardon and forgiveness. 

About this time a war broke out very conveniently for Plato, 
which obliged Dionysius to restore him his Uberty, and send him 
home. At his departure he would have overwhelmed him with 
presents, but Plato refused them, contenting himself with his pro- 
mise to recall Dion the following spring. He did not keep his 
word, and only sent him his revenue, desiring Plato in his letters 
to excuse his breach of promise at the time prefixed, and to impute 
it -only to the war. He assured him, as soon as peace should be 
concluded, that Dion should return; upon condition, however, that 
he should continue quiet, and not intermeddle in affairs, nor endea- 
vour to lessen him in che opinion of the Greeks 

Plato, on his return to Greece, went to see tne games at Olympia, 
where he happened to lodge amongst strangers of distinction. He 
ate and passed whole days with them, living in a plain and simple 
manner, without ever mentioning Socrates or the Academy, or 
jnaking himself known in any thing, except that his name was Plato. 
The strangers \iere overjoyed at having met with so mild and 
amiable a companion; but as he never talked but on conunon topics, 
they had not the least notion that he was the philosopher whose 
ieputation>was so universal. When the games were over, they 
went with him to Athens, where he provided them with lodgings. 
They were scarce arrived there, when they desired him to carry 
them to see the famous philosopher of his name, who had been 
Socrates's disciple. Plato told them smiling, that he was the man ; 
upon which the strangers, surprised at their having possessed so 
inestimable a treasure without knowing it, were much displeased 
with, and secretly reproached themselves, for not having discerned 
the great merit of the man, through the veil of simplicity and 
modesty which he had thrown over it, whilst they admired him the 
more upon that account. 

The time Dion passed at Athens was n<)|t mispent.| He em- 
ployed It chiefly in the study of philosophy, for which he had -a great 
taste, and which was become Ins delignt. He knew,{ however, 

tin amore faflM omnia insuntTitU; siMpicionet, inimieituB, ioiuite, indiieaiB, bellum^ , 
pax nuium. Terent. in Ewtueh. 

-'«— — Id ainore*b«c waaA mala: bdlam, 

Paz rufaam. Unr, 
inat.inDkMup.964. 
% BctiniiUqiMi qood eft difflciUuiAuiif a lapienttA modtm. TubU, Ir vU* BgHt, n. i' 
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wlueb \b not verf 9Uff how to confine it within just lioiiyJi, nnd 
never gave himself up to it at the expense of hny duty. It was at 
the same time that Plato made him contract a particular friendehip 
with his nephew Speosippus, who, uniting the easy and insinuating 
manners of a courtier with the gravity of a philosopher, knew how 
to associate mirth and innocent pleasure with the most serious 
affairs, and, by that character, very rarely found amongst men of 
learning, was the most proper of all men to soften what was too 
rouffh and austere in Dion's temper. 

Whilst Dion was at Athens, it fell to Plato's turn to give tjie 
public games, and to have tragedies performed at the feast of Bac- 
chus, which was usually attended with great magnificence and 
expense, from an extraordinary emulation which had grown into 
lashion. Dion defrayed the whole charge. Plato, who sought 
every occasion of producing him to the pin)lic, was well pleased to 
resign that honour to him, in order that his magnificence might 
make him still better beloved and esteemed by the Athenians. 

Dion visited also the other cities of Greece, was present at all 
their ieasts and assemblies, and conversed with the most excellent 
wits and the most :>rofound statesmen. He was not distinguished 
in company by the haughtiness and pride too common in persons of 
his rank, but, on die contrary, by an unaffected, simple, and modest 
air; and still more by the elevation of his genius, the extent 6f his 
knowledge, and the wisdom of his reflections. All the cities paid 
him the nighest honours, and even the Larediemonians declared 
him a citizen of Sparta, without regarding the resentment of Diony- 
sius, though he actually was assisting them at that time with a 
powerful supply in their war against the Thebans. So many marks 
of esteem and distinction alarmed the tyrant's jealousy. He put a 
stop to the remittances of Dion's revenues, and ordered them to be 
received b]r his own oflicers. 

After Dionysius had put an end to the war* in which be was 
engaa^ed in Sicily, of which hi8<;ory relates no circumstance, he was 
afraid that his treatment of Plato would prejudice the philosophers 
against him, and make him pass for their enemy. For this reason 
he invited the most learned men of Italy to his court, where he held 
frequent assemblies, in which, out of a foolish ambition, he endea- 
voured to excel them all in eloquence and depth of knowledge; 
venting, without application, such of Plato's discourses as he retained. 
But as he had those discourses only by rote, and his heart had never 
been rightly affected' with them, the source of his eloquence was 
soon exhausted. He then perceived what he had lost hy not having 
niade a better use of that treasure of wisdom which he had once in 
hb own possession and under his own roof, and by not havifig heavd, 
in all their extent, the admirable lectures of the greatest phi&aopber 
in the world. 

•Pht.mpS.Hlf.n8.Mk Ptat.iDDi4Hi.p.9M.9N. 
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ib$ ki tyUUiU eir«f3r thing is violent and unpetootis, Dionyrius 
H^as suddenly seized with an excessive desire of seeing Plato a^ain, 
and used all means for that pur^e. He prevailed upon Architas, 
and the other Pythagorean pmlosophers, to write to him, that he 
might retum with ttl! manner of security; and to be bound for the 
^ performance of all the promises which had been made to him. 
They deputed Archidemus to Plato, and Dionysius sent at the same 
time two ffalleys of three benches of rowers^, with several of his 
friends on board, to entreat his compliance. He also wrote letters 
to hKn with his own hand, in which he frankly declared, that if he 
would not bepersuaded to come to Sicily, Dion had nothing to ex- 
pect from him; but that if he came, there was nothing that he 
would not be inclined to do in his favour. 

Dion received several letters at the same time from his wife and 
mster, wha pressed him to prevail upon Plato to make a voyage, 
and to satisfy the impatience of Dionysius, that he might have no 
new pretexts against him upon that account. Whatever repugnance 
Plato had to it, he could not resist the warm solicitations made to 
him, and determined to go to Sicily for the third time, at seventy 
years of a^. 

Hi» arrival gave the whole peopfe new hopes, who flattered them- 
eelv^ that his wisdom would at len^rth overthrow the tyranny ; and 
the joy of Dionysius was inexpressible. He appointed the apart- 
ment of his garden for his lodging, the mos^ honouHble in the 
palace, and had so much confidence in him, that he sufiered him to 
have access at all hours, without being searched; a favour not 
granted to any of his best friends. 

After the first caresses were over, Plato was anxious to enter 
u[>on Dion's afiair, which he had much at heart, and which was the 
principal motive of his voyage. But Dionysius put it off at first ; to 
•which ensued complaints and murmurings, though not outwardly 
expressed ibr some time. The tyrant took great care to conceal 
his sentiments, endeavouring by all manner of honours and by aH 
possible regard and complaisance, to abate his friendship fi>r Dion. 
Plato dissembled on his side, and though extremely shocked at so 
'^notorious a breach of faith, he kept his opinion to himself. 

Whibt thejF were upon these terms, and believed that nobody 
penetrated their secret. Helicon of Cyzicum, one of Plato's particu- 
lar fii^ids, foretold, that on a certain day there would be an eclipse 
of the sun; which happening according to his prediction exactly at 
the hour assigned, Dionysius was so much surprised and astonished 
at it (a frooi that he was no great philosopher,) that he made him 
a present of a< talent** Aristippus, jestinfi^ with the other pbilosoo 
l^hers upon that occasion, said, that he had also something vexy* 
mwedible and extraordinary to fivetell. Upon being pressed te 
•ipliiD himsclfy Ipr^phu^ said he» Ihai U Ml tiol ht ktng^befor^ 
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Dionytnut and Plaio^ %oho Hem h agree jo well wUh each oOkeTy toiS 
heenemiee* 

DioDvaiafl verified this prediction; for l^eing weary of the eon 
straint oe laid upon himself, he ordered all Dion^s lands and efibcts 
to he sold, and applied the money to his own cse. At the same 
time he mede Plato quit the apartments in the garden, and gavQ 
him another lodging without the castle in the mi£t of his guards, 
who had long hat^ him, and would hare been glad of an oppor- 
tunity to kill bim, because he had advised Dionysius to renounce the 
tvranny, to disband them, and to live without any other guard than 
the love of his people. Plato was sensible that he owed his life to 
the tyrant's favour, who restrained the fury of his guard. 

Architas, the celebrated Pythajgrorean philosopher, who was the 
principal person and supreme magistrate of Tarentum, had no sooner 
heard of Plato's great danger, than he sent ambassadors with a 
galley of thirty oars to demand him from Dionysius, and to remind 
bim, that he had come to Syracuse only upon his promise, and that 
of all the Pythagorean philosophers, who had engaged for his 
safety; that therefore he could not retain him against his will, nor 
suffer any insult to be done to his person, without a manifest breach 
of faith, and absolutely forfeiting the opinion of all honest men. 
These just remonstrances awakened a remnant of shame in the 
tyrant, who at last permitted Plato to return into Greece. 

Philosophy and wisdom abandoned the palace with him.* To 
the conversations, as agreeable as useful, to that taste and passion 
for the arts and sciences, to the grave and judicious reflections of a 
profoundlv wise politician, idle tatt1e,f frivolous amusements, and a 
stupid imtolence, entirely averse to every ihing serious or reasonable, - 
were seen to succeed. Gluttony, drunkenness, and debauchery 
resumed their former empire at the court, and transformed it from 
the school of virtue, which it had been under PUto, into the real 
stable of Circe. 

SECTION HL 

DioDMrttonttodeliTtrByraaiM. Sudden tod fortnaatenieean of UitatarpriM. Honid 
.MfratHiule of the ByraeiMam. tJnpumlleled foodnen of Dion to tliem nod his moit 
cruel enemiei. Ilia death. 

A. M. 3643. When Pkto had quitted Sicily4 Dionysius threw 

AnL J. c. 361. off all reserve, and married his sister Arete, Dion's 
wife, to Timocrates, one of his friends. So unworthy a treatment 
was, in a manner, the signal of war. From that moment, Dioa 
resolved to attack the tyrant with open force, and to reve^fe hick 
self for all the wrongs he had done mm. Plato did all in his powa 
to make hun chanffe his resolution; but finding his endeavours inef 
Actual, he foretold the misfeitunes he was about to oocasloo, and 

; S"^ te MonL II. & r ra Mew, 4fA9ywU, XJJOfl, Uti^um. 
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dedftred that he most expect neither assistance nor relief fimn him ; 
that as he had been the guest and companion of Dionysius, had 
lodged in his palace, and joined in the same sacrifices with him, he 
should never forget the duties of hospitality; and at the same time, 
not to be wanting to his friendship for Dion, that he would continue 
neuter, always ready to discharge the offices of a mediator between 
them, in order to reconcile them; though he should* oppose their 
designs, when they tended to the destruction of each other. 

Whether through prudence or gratitude, or the conviction that 
Dion could not justifiably undertake to dethrone Dionysius; this 
was Plato's opimou. On the other hand, Speusippus, and all the 
rest of Dion's friends, perpetually exhorted him to so and restore 
liberty to Sicily, w^ch opened its arms to him, and was ready to 
receive him with the utmost joy. This was indeed the disposition 
of Syracuse, which Speusippus, during his residence there with 
Plato, had Sufficiently experienced. ThiB was the universal cry; 
whilst they importuned and conjured Dion to come thither, desiring 
him not to be in pain for the want of ships or troops, but only to 
embark in the first merchant- vessel he met with, and lend his per- 
son and name to the Syracusans against Dionysius. 

Dion did not hesitate any longer to take that resolution, which 
in one respect cost him not a little. From the time that Dionysius 
had obliged him to quit Syracuse and Sicily, he had led in his ban- 
ishment the most agreeable life it was possible to imagine, for a 
person who like him nad contracted a taste for the delights of study. 
He enjoyed in peace the conversation of the philosophers, and was 
present at their disputations; shming in a manner entirely peculiar 
to himself, by the greatness of his genius and the solidity of his 
judgment ; going to all the cities of the learned Greece, to see and 
converse with the most eminent for their knowled^ and capacity, . 
and to correspond with the ablest politicians; leavmg every where 
the marks 6f his liberality and mamiificence, equally beloved and 
respected by all that knew him; and receiving, wherever he came, 
the highest honours, which were rendered more to his merit than 
his birth. It was from so happy a life that he withdrew himself to 
go to the relief of his country, which implored his protection, and to 
deliver it from the yoke of a tyranny under which it had long groaned. 
No enterprise perhaps was ever fi)rmed with so much boldness, 
or conducted with so much prudence. Dion began to raise foreign 
troops privately by proper agents, for the better concealment of his 
design. A great number of considerable persons, and who were at 
the head of afiTmrs, joined with him. But what is very surprising, 
of all those whom the tyrant had banished, and who were not less 
than 1000, only twenty-five accompanied him in this expedition; so 
much had fear got possession of them. The isle of Zacynthus was 
the place of reiMfezvous, where the troops assembled to the number 
of almost 800; but all of them of tried courage on great occasions, 
eJKdkot)/ discipUoed and robust, of an audacity and experience 
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imrbfyto be fbood amongst tbe most brave andwarBke; audi is 
fine, hkrhly capable of animattDg the troopa which Diora was in 
hopes of finding in Sicily, and of setting them the example of fight- 
ing^ with all the valour so noble an enterprise required. 

But when they were to set forwards, and it was known that this 
armament was intended against SicDv and Dionysius, for till then it 
had not been declared, thev were all in a consternation, and r& 
pented their having engaged in an enterprise which they could not 
avoid considering as the effect of extreme rashness and folly, that 
in the last despair was for putting every thing to the hazard. Dion 
had occasion at this time for ul his resolution and eloquence to 
reanimate the troops and remove their fears. But after he had 
spoken to them, and, with an assured though modest tone, had made 
tnem understand, that he did not lead them in this expedition as 
soldiers, but as officers, to put them at the head of the oyracusans 
and all the people of Sicily, who bad lony been prepared for a revolt, 
their dread ancf sadness were changed mto shouts of joy, and they 
desired nothing so much as to proceed on their voyage. 

Dion, having prepared a magnificent sacrifice to be offered to 
Apollo, put himself at the head of his troops completely armed, and 
in that equipage marched in procession to the temple. He after- 
wards gave a ^reat feast to the whole company, at the end of which, 
after the libations and solemn prayers had been made, there hap- 
pened a sudden eclipse of the moon. Dion, who was well versed 
m the causes of such appearances, reassured his soldiers, who were 
at first in some terror upon that account. The next day they em- 
barked on board two trading vessels, which were followed by a 
third not so larffe, and by two barks of thirty oars. 

Who could have imagined, says an historian,* that a man with 
two merchant-vessels should ever dare to attack a prince who had 
400 ships of war,t 100,000 foot, and 10,000 horse, with magazines 
of arms and com in proportion, and treasures sufficient to pay and 
maintain them; who, besides all this, was m possession of one of the 
greatest and stron^rest cities then in the world, with ports, arsenals, 
and impregnable citadels, with the additional strength and support 
of a great number of potent allies? The event will show, whether 
force and power are adamantine chains for retaining a state in sub- 
jection, as the elder Dionysius flattered himself; or whether the 
goodness, humanity, and justice of princes, and the love of subjects, 
are not infinitely stronger and more indissoluble ties. 

Dion having put to sea with bus small body of tnx^ wsa twelve 

Diod. L xvL p. 413. 

It IS not easy to eomprakeod 1m»w CIm two DUmjiii wen cmMo of mawfoiirinf w 
great a force by sea and land, their domiuiona being only a part or Sicily, and conaeamntly 
•r no great extent. It ii true, that the citv of Syractue bad been wry much enriched hj 
eoM u ierc e ; and nndoobladly those two pnneee receired great eoDtribatimie froni the citiee 
dependant ttpoa them both in Sicily and Italy: bot it is still no easy matter to conceive 
how an thii ooold be sufficient for the enormous expenses of Dionysine the elder, inStthw 
oeR^eat Seats, raising Mod maintaining mnoeraos anniee, and erecting megnifleent bnitf 
ings. It were to Uwlshed, that higtonans had gJwttMio i ae betto r j^gliliwpe^ 
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in^ xxaAer rail with little wind,* and the thirteenth arrived at 
Fachyi^His, a cape of Sicily, about twelve or fifteen leases from 
Syracuse. Wheb they came to that place, the pilot gave notice 
thdt ih^y iEiiSt land directly, as there was reason to fear a hurricane, 
aii^ therefore it would not be proper to put to sea. But Dion, who 
was apprehensive of making his descent so near the enemy, and 
chod^ to land farther off, doubled the cape of Pachynus. £le had 
no sooner passed it, than a furious storm arose, attended v^th rain, 
thunder, and tightning, which drbte his sMps to the eastern coast 
of Africa, where they were in great danger of being dashed to 
pieces against the rocks; Happily ibr them a south wind rising 
suddenly, contrary to expectstioit, they unfurled all their sails, anl 
after having made vOws to the gods, they stood out tti sea for Sicily. 
They ran in this manner four days, Mod dn the fifth entered the 
port of Minoa, a smftU town of Sicily under the Carthaffinians, 
whose commander Synalus was Dion's particular friend and guest. 
They were perfectly well received, and would have stayed there 
some time to refresh themselves, after the rude fati^es they had 
suffered during the storm, if they had not been informed that Diony- 
sius Was absent, having embarked some days before for the coasA 
of Italy, attended by fourscore vessels. This soldiers demanded 
earnestly to be led on against the enemy; and Dion, having desired 
Synalus to send his baggage after him at a proper time, marched 
directly to Syracuse. 

His troops increased considerably upon his f6^t&, by the great 
number of those who came to join him from all parts. The news 
of his arrival being soon known at Syracuse, Timocrates, who had 
married Dion's wife, the sister of Dionysin&f, and to whom he had 
left the command of the city in his absfence, despatched a courier to 
hira into Italy, ;vith advice of Dion's progress. But the courier, 
when almost at his journey's end, was so fatigued from having run 
the best part of the night, that he found himself under the necessity 
of stoppmg to take a little sleep. In the mean time, a Wolf, attracted 
by the smell of a piece of meat which he had in his wallet, came to 
the place, and ran away with both the flesh aBfd the bag, in which 
he bad also put his despatches. Dionysius was by this means pre- 
vented for some time from knowin? that Dion was arrived, and then 
received the news from other hands. 

When Dion was near the Anapus, which runs a,bocit half a league 
from the city, he ordered his troops to halt, and offered a sacrifice 
upon the river-mde, addressing his prayers to the rising sun. AU 
who were presekit, seeing him with a wreath of fioWers upon his 
head, which he wore upon account of tlie sacrifice, crownea them- 
selves also in the same manner, as animated with one and the same 
spirit. He had been joined on his march by at least 5000 men, and 
advanced with them towards the city. The most considerable of 

•mat. in Dion. p. 968. «» Bto^Lzft.r 414.417 
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Um inlialiituti came out in white habits to receive him at the ntea. 
At the aaoie time the people fell upon the tyrant's friends, anatqpon 
the spies and informers, am accursed rack of wbetches, tbc 
KNBBiiu OF THE Ooot AND MEN,* ssys Plutatch, wiio made it the 
daily business of their lives to disperse themselves into all parts, to 
mtnffle with the citizens, to pry into all their affairs, and to report 
lo the tyrant whatever they said or thought, and often what thay 
neither said nor thought. These were the first victims to the fiiry 
of the people, and were knocked on the head with clubs immediately. 
Timocrates, not able to throw himself into the citadel, mounted on 
horseback, and escaped from the city. 

At that instant Dion appeared within sight of the walli^. He 
marched at the head of his troops magnificently armed, with his 
brother Megacles on one side, and Caluppus the Athenian on the 
other, both crowned with chaplets of flowers. After him cume lOd 
of theforeiffn soldiers, very fine troops, whom he had chosen for his 
guard. The rest followed in order of battle, with their officers at 
the head of them. The Syracusans beheld them with inexpressible 
satisfaction, and received them as a sacred procession, whom the 
gods themselves regarded with pleasure, and who restored them 
their Uberty with the democracy, forty-eight years after they had 
been banished from their city. 

After Dion had made his entry, he ordered the trumpets to sound, 
to appease the noise and tumult; and silence being made, a henid 
proclaimed, that Dion and legacies were come to abolish the tyranny ^ 
end to fret the Syracuione ani all the people of Sicily from the yoke 
i^a tyrant And being desirous to harangue the people in person, 
he went to the upper part of the city, through the quarter called 
Achradina. Wherever he passed, the Sjrrocusans had set out, on 
both sides of the streets, tables and bowls, and had prepared vic- 
tims; and as he came before their houses, they threw all sorts of 
flowers upon him, addressing vows and prayers to him as to a sod. 
8uch was the origin of idolatry, which paid divine honours to those 
who had done the people anv great and signal services. And can 
there be any service, any fin, so valuable as that <^ liberty ! Not 
hr from the citadel, and below the place called Pentapyle, stood a 
sun-dial upon a high pedestal, erected by Dionysius. Dion placed 
himsdf upon it, ami in a speech to the people, who had crowded 
around, exhorted them to employ theur utmost efforts for the re- 
covery and preservation of their liberty. The Syracusans, trans- 
ported with what he said, and uixious to express their gratitude 
and aflection, elected him and his brother captains-general with 
•upreme authority; and by their consent, and at their entreaty, 
joined with them twenty of the most consicTerable citizens, half of 
whom were of the number of those whot having been banished b) 
Dionysius, had returned with Dion. 
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Having afl^rwards taken the castle of Epipolee, he set the citiseni 
irho were prisoners in it at libertv, and fortified it with strong 
^porks* Dion^ius arrived from Italy seven days after, and entered 
tfae. dltadel by sea. The same day a ereat number of carriages 
brought Dion the arms which he had lert with Synalus. Those he 
mftmediately distributed amongst the citizens who were unprovided. 
Ail the rest armed and equipped themselves as well as they could, 
expressing the greatest ardour and zeaL 

Pionysius began bv sending ambassadors to Dion and the Syrap* 

eusans with proposals, which seemed very advantageous. The 

auiswer was, that by way of preliminary he must abdicate the 

tyraxmy; to which Dionysius did not seem averse. From thence he 

ca.ine to interviews and conferences; which were only feints to sain 

tiioe, and abate the ardour of the Syracusans by the hope of an 

accommodation. Accordingly, having made the deputies, who were 

sent to treat with hias, prisoners, he suddenly attacked, with a great 

part of his troops, the wall, with which the Syracusans had sur- 

roanded the citadel, and made several breaches in it.^ So warm and 

unexpected an assault put Dion's soldiers into great confusion, and 

they immediately fled. Dion endeavoured in vain to stop them; 

and believing example more efficacious than words, he threw him- 

eelf fiercely into the midst of the enemy, where he stood the charge 

with intrepid courage, and killed great numbers of them. He 

reeeived a wound in the hand from a spear; his armour was scarce 

proof against the great number of darts thrown at him, and his 

shield being pierced through in many places with spears and javelins, 

he was at length beaten down. His soldiers immediately brought 

him off from the enemy. He lefl Timonides to command them, 

and getting on horseback, rode through the whole city, stopped the 

flight of the Syracusans, and taking the foreign soldiers, whom he 

hM. left to guard the quarter called Achradina, he led them on fresh 

against Dionysius's troops, who were already fatigued, and entirely 

discouraged by so vigorous and unexpected a resistance. It was 

now no longer a battle, but a pursuit. A great number of the 

tyrant's troops were killed on the spot, and the rest escaped with 

difilculty into the citadel. This victory was brilliant and glorious. 

The Syracusans, to reward the valour of the foreign troops, gave 

each of them a considerable sum of money; and those soldiers, to 

honour Dion, presented him with a crown of ^old. 

Soon afler came heralds from Dionysius, with several letters for 
Dion from the women of his family, and with one .from Dionysius 
himself. Dion ordered them all to be read in a full assembly. That 
of Dionysius was couched in the form of a request and justification, 
intermixed however with the most terrible menaces against the 
persons who were dearest to Dion; his sister, wife, and son. It was 
written With an art and address exceedingly well calculated to ren* 
der Dion suspected. Dionysius put him m mind of the ardour and 
zealhehadK>niierly expressed »r the support of the tyranny. He 
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escfaovCed him in langaage, though covert and wmewM ofanro, 
yet sufficiently plain to be understood, not to abolish it ehtifeff ; out 
to preserve it for himself: not to give the people their fiberty, i«rb& 
at heart had no attachment to him ; nor to abandon his own tefety, 
and that of his friends and relations, to the capricious humour of a 
violent and inconstant multitude. 

The reading of this letter had the effect which Dionysios had 
proposed from it.* The Syracusans, without regard to Dion's 
ffoodness to them, ard the greatness of his soul in ibrgetting his 
uearest interests, and the ties of nature, to restore them their liferty, 
took umbrage at his too great authority, and conceived injurious 
Auspicious of him. The arrival of Heraclides confirmed \hem in 
their sentiments, and determined them to act accordingly. lie vt ns 
one of the banished persons, a good soldier, and well known nnion^'^st 
the troops, from having been m considerable commands} under the 
tyrant, very bold and ambitious, and a secret enemy of DionV^ 
between whom and himself there had been some difference in Pelo<- 
ponnesus. He came to Syracuse with seven g^alleys of three benches 
of oars, and three other vessels, not to join Dion, but with the 
resolution of marching With his owh forces against the tyrant, whom 
he found reduced to shut himself up in the citadel. His first endea*> 
vour was to ingratiate hittiself with the people, for which his open 
and in^uating behaviour made bim very fit; whilst Dion's austere 
gravity was offensive td the multitude; especially as they were be- 
come more haughty and untrabtable from the last victory, and 
expected to be treated hke a pOt>ular state,f even before they could 
call themselves a free people; that is to sav, iii the full sense of the 
Greek terms, they wished to b6 used with cohiplaiBance, flatterf) 
regard, and a deference to all their capricious humour^t 

What gratitude could be expected fh>m a people that consulted 
only their passions and blind prejudibes? The Syraciisans, of their 
own accord, formed an assembly imtnediately, aiid chose Heraclides 
admiral. Dion came unexpectedly thither, and cOthplained highly 
of such a proceeding; as the chai'ge bonferred upon Heraclides was 
an abridgment of his ofiice; that he^was no longed generalissimo, if 
ifi^other comtiiahded at sea. These remonstrances obliged the 
Syracusans, against their will, to deprive Heraclides of the office 
they had so lately conferred upon him. When the assembly broke 
up, Dion sent for him, and Aftet some gentle reprimands for his ' 
strange conduct towards hiiii in so delibat^ a conjuncture, wherein 
the least division amongst them might ruin every thing, he sum' 
moned a new assembly liimself, and, in the presence of the whole 
people, appointed Heraclides admiral, frnd gave him a guard, as he 
had himselH 

He thought by dilit of kind offices to get the better of his rival's 

* Plut. in Dion. p. 073. 075. Diod. L xvi. p. 410. 433. 
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fli-win. , Beraclides, in his ezpressioiM end outward behaviour, 
made Bis court to Dion, confessed his obligatioin to him, prooiised 
eternal gratitude, was mean and submissive in his presence, and 
obeyed ms orders with a promptitude and pjinctuality which seemed 
to imply an entire devotion to his service, and a desire of occasions 
to do him pleasure. But underhand, by his intrigues and cabak, 
he influenced the people agauist him, and opposed his designs in 
every thing. If Dfion g^ave his consent that Dionysius shoi^ quit 
the citadef by treaty, he was accused of favouring and intending to 
save bim: if, to satisfy them, he continued the siege, without heark- 
ening to any proposals of accommodation, they did not fail to reproach 
him with the desire of protracting the war, n>r the sake of continu- 
ing in. command, and of keeping the citizens in awe and respect. 

Fhilistus, who came from Apulia to the tyrant's relief with several 
galleys, having been defeated and put to death, Dionysius sent to 
ofier Dion the citadel with the arms and troops in it, and money to 
pay them for five months, if he might be permitted by a treaty to 
retire into Italy for the rest of his life, and be allowed the revenue 
of certain lands, which he mentioned, in the neighbourhood of Syra- 
cuse. The Syracusans, who were in hopes of taking Dionysius 
alive, rejected these proposals; and Dionysius despairing of recon- 
ciling them to his terms, left the citadel in the hands of his eldest 
A.BLa6i4. son Apollocrates, and taking the advantage of a 
Ant. J C.360. favourable wind^ embarked for Italy with his treasures 
and effects of the greatest value, and such of his friends ais were 
dearest to him. 

Hehiclides, who commanded the galleys, was very much blamed 
for having suffered him to escape by bis negligence. To regain the 
people's nivoUr, he proposed a new distribution of lands, insinuating, 
tfiat the foundation of liberty was equality, as povert;^ was the 
principle of servitude. Upon Dion's opposmg this motion, Hera- 
elided persuaded the people to reduce the pay of the foreign troops, 
who amounted to 3000 men, to enact a new division of land, to 
appoint flew generals, and deliver themselves at once from Dion's 
insupportable severity^ The Syracusans agreed, and nominated 
twenty-five new ofiicers, Heraclides being one of the number. 

At the same time they sent privately to solicit the forei^ soldiers 
to absndon Dion, and to join with them, promising to give them a 
share in the government as native citizens. Those generous troops 
received the offer with disdain; and then placing Dion in the centre 
of them, with a fidelity and affection of which mere are few exam- 
ples, they made their bodies and their arms a rampart for him, and 
carried him out of the city without doing the least violence to any 
body, but warmly reproaching all they met with their ingratitude 
and perfidy. The Syracusans, who contemned their small number, 
and attributed their moderation to fear and want of courage, began 
to attack them, not doubting but they should de^t and put them 
all to the sword before they got out of the citv 
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I 

IKon, rednced to the melancholy necenity of dther figfatmg 

agaioflt his fellow-citizens, or perishing with his troops, held out his 
hsnds to Uie Syracusans, imploring them in the most tender and 
affectionate manner to desist, and pointing to the citadel full of ene- 
mies, who saw all that passed with the utmost joy. But finding 
them deaf and insensible to all his remonstrances, he commanded 
his soldiers to march in close order without attacking; which they 
obeyed, contenting themselves with making a great noise with their 
arms, and raisin? loud cries, as if they were going to faD up<m the 
Syracusans. The latter were so dismayed with those appearances, 
that they all ran awinr in every street without being pursued. Dion 
hastened the march of his troops towards the country of the Leontinee. 

The officers of the Syracusans, laughed at and ridiculed by the 
women of the city, were desirous to retrieve their honour; and made 
their troops take arms and return to the pursuit of Dioii. They 
came up to him at the pass of a river, and made their horse aidvance 
to skirmish. But when they saw that Dion was resolved in earnest 
to repel their insults, and had made his troops face about with great 
indign^on, they were a^ain seized with terror, and taking to their 
heeb in a more shameful manner than before, made all uie haste 
they could to regain the city. 

The Leontines received Dion with great marks of honour and 
esteem.* They also made presents to his soldiers, and declared 
them free citizens. Some days after which they sent ambassadors 
to the Syracusans, to demand justice for the ill treatment of those 
troops; and they on their side sent deputies to complain of Dion. 
Syracuse was intoxicated with inconsiderate joy and insolent pros- 
perity, which entirely banished reflection and judgment. 

Every thing conspired to swell and inflame their pride. The 
citadel was so much reduced by famine, that the soldiers of Diony- 
aius, after having sufiered very much, resolved -at last to surrender 
it. They sent in the night to make that proposal, and were to give 
it up the next morning. But at day-break, whilst they were pre- 
paring to execute the treaty, Nypsius, ah able and valiant greneral, 
whom Dionysius had sent from Italy with com and mcmey to the 
besieged, appeared with his galleys, and anchored near Arethusa 
Plenty succeeding on a sudden to mmine, Nypsius landed his troops, 
and summoned an assembly, wherein he made a speech to the sol^ 
diers suitable to the' present conjuncture, which determined them to 
hazard all dangers. The citadel, that was upon the point of sur« 
rendering, was relieved in this manner, contrary to all expectation. 

The Syracusans at the same time hastened on board their galleys, 
and attacked the enemy's fleet. They sunk some of their ships, 
took others, and pursued the rest to the shore. But this very vic- 
tory was the occasion of their ruin. Abandoned to their own dis- 
cretion, without either leader or authority to commaod or counsel 

*Plut.p.973.9SL Diod.p.4SS;.493. 
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Ihdtn, the officers as well as soldiera sa.\e themselves up to rejoicm|r, 
feasting, drinkmg, debauchery, and every kind of loose excess. 
Nypsius knew well how to take advantage of this general infatua- 
tion. He attacked the wall that enclosed the citadel, and having 
made himself master of it, he demolished it in several places, and 
permitted his soldiers to enter and plunder the city. All things 
were in the utmost confusion. Here^ the citizens half asleep, had 
their throats cut; there, houses were plundered; whilst the women 
and children were driven off into the citadel, without regard to their 
tears, cries, and lamentations. 

Til or was but one man who could remedy this misfortune and 
preserve the city. This was in every body's thoughts, but no one 
had courage enough to propose it ; so much ashamed were they of 
the ungenerous manner in which they had driven him out. As the 
danger increased every moment, and alreadjr approached the quar- 
ter Acbradina, in the height of their extremity and despair, a voice 
was heard from the cavalry and allies, which said, TTiat it was abio^ 
luUly necessary to recall Dion and the Pelopontiesian troops flora ike 
country of ike Leontmes. As soon as any body had courage enough 
to utter those words, they were the general cry of the Syracusans, 
who with tears of joy and grief offered up prayers to the gods, that 
they would bring him back to them. The hope alone of seeing him 
again, gave them new courage, and enabled them to make head 
against the enemy. The deputies set out immediately with full 
speed, and arrived at the city of Leontium late in the evening. 

As soon as they alighted, they threw themselves at Dion's feet, 
bathed in their tears, and related the deplorable extrenuty to which 
' the Syracusans were reduced. Some of the Leontines, and teveral 
of the Peloponnesian soldiers, who had seen them arrive, were 
already got round Dion, and rightly conceived, from their earnest- 
ness and humiliating posture, that something very extraordinary 
had happened. Dion had no sooner heard what they had to say, 
than he carried them with him to the assembly, which formed itself 
immediately; for the people ran thither with abundance of eager- 
ness. The two principal deputies explamed in a few words the 
greatness of their distress, and implored the foreign troops to kasten 
to the relief of ike SyractuanSjOnd toforgettke ill treatment tkey had 
received; and tke rather^ because that unfortunate people kad already 
paid a severer penalty for U^ than the most injured amongst tkem 
would desire to impose. 

The deputies having finished their discourse, the whole theatre 
where the assembly was held continued in mournful silence. Dion 
rose : but as soon as he began to speak, a torrent of tears suppressed 
his utterance. The foreign soldiers called out to him to take courage, 
and expressed a generous compassion for his grief. At length, 
having recovered himself a little, he spoke to them in these terms: ^ 
Jden of Peloponnesus^ and you our allies^ I kave assembled you here^ ' 
thai you might deliberate upon toAof regards yours^lvte; as for my 
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parlf ImuH nui deHbermie wk€n Syracute i§ m dangir, ffttmmU 
prtierve it, I go to perish wiik it, and to hury myself u^ iU niuif. 
jBtU /or you^ tfy<^ <>^>^ resohed to atnst u$ once more; iw, who are 
the moH imprudent and most wtfortunate (^mankind; come atti re- 
liene the city of Syracuse^ from hencdorth the work ^ your hands. 
Btd if the just sttbfects of complaint which you have agiinst the Syrct- 
cusans determine you to abandon them in Aeir present condition, and 
to suffer them to perish; may you receive from the imsnorttU goSsthe 
reward you meriifor the ejection and fidelity which you have hUherlo 
expressed for me. For the reet, I have only to desire thai you will 
keep Dion in your remembrance, who did not abandon you when un- 
worthily treated by his countrymen, and who did not abandon his 
countrymen when fallen into misfortunes. 

He had no sooner ceased speaking, than the foreign soldiers rose 
up with knid cries, and entreated him to lead them on that moment 
to the relief of Syracuse. The deputies transported with joy, saluted 
and embraced them, praying the gods to bestow upon Dion and 
them all kind of happmess and prosperity. When the tumult was 
appeased, Dion ordered them to i>repare for the march, and as soon 
as they had liupped, to return with their arms to the same place, 
being determined to set out the same night, and fly to the relief of 
his country. 

In tlie mean time, at Syracuse, the officers of Dionysius, after 
having done all the mischief they could to the citv, retired at night 
into the citadel with' the loss of some of their soldiers. This short 
respite crave the seditious orators new courage. Flattering them- 
selves tnat the enemy would lie still after what they had done, they 
exhorted the Syracusans to think no farther of Dipp, nor to receive 
him if he came to their relief with his foreign troops, nor to yi^d to 
them in courage, but to defend their city and liberty with their own 
arms and valour. New deputies were instantljr despatched from 
the ^neral officers to Dion to prevent his coming, and from the 
principal citizens and his friends to desire him to hasten his march ; 
which difference of sentiments and contrariety of advices occasioned 
his advancing slowly, and by short marches. 

When the night was far spent, Dion's enemies seized the gat^ 
of the city, to prevent his entrance. At the same instant, Nypsius, 
well apprised of all that passed in Syracuse, made a sally from the 
citadel with a greater body of troops, and more determinate than 
before. They entirely demolished the wall that enclosed them, and 
entered the city, which they plundered. Nothing but slaughter and 
blood was seen every where. Nor did they stop for the pulage, but 
seemed to have no other view than to ruin and destroy all l>efore 
them. One would have thought; that the son of Dionysius, whom 
his father had left in the citadd, being reduced to despair^ and 
prompted by envenomed hatred for the ^racusans, was determined 
to bury the tyranny in the ruins of the city. To prevent Dion's 
relief of it, they had recoune to fir0, the swiftest instrument of 
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ftertmetion, bttrning, with torches and lighted straw, all places mthin 
their power, and darting combustibles against the rest. The Syra- 
cuaans who fled to avoid the flames, were butchered in the streets; 
and those who to shun the murderous sword retired into the houses, 
were driven out of them again hy the encroaching fire; for there 
were abundance of houses bummg, and many that fell upon the 
pem>le in the streets. ^ 

These yery flames opened the city for Dion, by obliging the citi- 
zens to agree in not keeping the gates shut against him. Couriers 
after couriers were despatched to hasten his march. Heraclidos 
himself, his most declared and mortal enemy, deputed his brother, 
and afterwards his uncle Theodotns, to conjure him to advance with 
the utmost speed to their assistance, there hems no one who was 
able to make head against the enemy, he himself being wounded, 
and the city almost entirely ruined and reduced t(> ashes. 

Dion received this news when he was about sixt]^ stadia* from 
the gates. His soldiers upon that occasion marched with the utmost 
dUi^nce, and with so good a will, that it was not long before he 
■arrived at the walls of the city. He entered by the quarter called 
HeccUampedan. He there detached his light-armed troops against 
the enemy, to reanimate the Syracusans by the sight of them. Ho 
then drew up his heavy-armed infantry, and the citizens who came 
running to join him on all sides. He divided them into small parties, 
of greater depth than front, and put different officers at the head of 
them, that thev mio^ht be capable of attacking in several places at 
once, and appear stronger and more formidable to the enemy. 

After having made these dispositions, and offered up his prayers 
to the gods, he marched across the city against the enemy. In 
every street as he passed he was welcomed ^vlth acclamations, cries 
of joy, and songs of victory, mingled with the prayers and blessing 
of all the Syracusans, who called Dion their preserver and their 
god, and his soldiers their brothers and fellow -citizens. At that 
instant, there was not a single man in the city so fond of life, as not 
to be much more in pain for Dion's safety than his own, and not to 
fear much more for him than for all the rest together, seeing him 
march foremost to so great a danger, over blooc!, fire, and dead lM>dies, 
with which the streets and squares were universally covered. 

On the other hand, the view of the enemy was no less terrible: 
for they were animated by rage and despair, and were posted In ILie 
of battle behind the ruins of the wall they had thrown down, which 
made the approach very difficult and dangerous. They were under 
the necessity of defending the citadel, which was their safety and 
retreat, and durst not remove from it, lest their communications 
should be cut off. But what was most capable of disordering and 
discouraging Dion's soldiers, and made their inarch very painful and 
difficult, was the fire. For, wherever they turned themselves, tlicy 

* Two or Uirae iMfuM. . 

Vox- IV O -. 
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marched hj the light of the houses in flames, and were obfigei to 
go over rums in the midst of fires; exposing themselves to being 
jcrushed in pieces by the fall of walls, beams, and roo&' of bouses, 
which tottei^ half consumed by the flames, and under the necessity 
of keeping their ranks, whilst they opened their -way through fright- 
ful clouds of smoke mingled with dust. 

When they had joined the enemy, only a very small numb^ on 
each side were capable of coming to blows, from the want of room, 
and the unevenness of the ground. But at length Dion*8 soldiers, 
encouraged and supported by the cries and ardour of the Syra- 
cusans, charged the enemy with such redoubled vk^our, that the 
troops of Nypsius ffave way. The greatest part of them escaped 
into the citadel, which was very near; and those who remained 
without, being broken, were cut to pieces in the pursuit by the 
foreign troops. 

The time would not admit the«r making immediate rejoicings for 
their victory, in the manner so great an exploit deserved ; the Syra- 
cusans being obliged to employ themselves in rescuing their bouses, 
and to pass the whole night in extinguishing the fire; ivhich, how- 
ever, they did not effect without great difficulty. 

At the return of day, none of the seditious orators durst stay is 
the citjr, but aU fled self-condemned, to avoid the punishment dve 
to their crimes. Only Heraclides and Theodotus came to Diem, 
and put themselves iuto his hands, confessing their injurious treat- 
ment of Jim, and conjuring him not to imit.at<> their ill conduct' 
that it became Dion, superior as he was in all other respects to the 
rest of mankind, to show himself equally so in greatness of soul^ by 
subduing his resentment and revenge, and forgiving the ungrateful, 
who owned themselves unworthy of his pardon. 

Heraclides and Theodotus having made these supplications, Dion's 
friends advised liim not to spare men of their vile and miQignant 
disposition ; but to abandon Heraclides to the soldiers, ard in so 
doing, exterminate from the state that spirit of sedition and intri^e : 
a distemper that has really something of madness in it, and is no 
less to be feared from its pernicious consequences than tyranny 
itself. But Dion, to appease them, said. That other captains gcne^ 
rally made the means (f conquering their enemies their sole study; 
that for his party he had passed much time in the Academy , in team' 
ing to mbdue anger ^ envy, and all the jarring passions of the mind: 
that the sign (f hamng conquered them is not kindness and {^ability 
ii» friends and persons of merit ; but treating those utith humanity uJio 
have injured usy and in being always ready to forgive them : thai he 
did not desire so much to appear superior to Heraclides in power and 
ahUity^ as inunsdom and justice; for in that true and essential supe- 
i^iority consists: that if Heraclides he wicked^ inrndious^ and per» 
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naim^ W0 Mhouldjind boOi the one and the Mer io h^iof^ their ri$e in 
the eameweakneutf mind. Besides^ thhre ie no ditpositionio obdn- 
rate andeafeage^ but may hevanqutehed by theforce rfkind utage and 
obUgaHone. Dion, influenced by these maxims, pardoned Heraclides. 

lie engaged next in enclosing Uie citadel with a new work, and 
he ordered each of the Sjracusans to go and cut a large stake, in 
the night, he'set his soldiers to work, whilst the Syracusans took 
th::ir rest* He surrounded the citadel in thb manner with a strong 
palisade, before it was perceived; so that in the morning, the great- 
ness of the work, and the suddenne«is of the execution, were matter 
of admiration for all the world, as well the enemy as the citizens. 

Having finished this palisade, be buried the dead ; and dismissing 
the prisoners taken from the onemy, he summoned ^an assembly. 
Heraclides proposed in it, that Dion should be elected generalissimo 
with supreme authority by sea and land. All the people of worth, 
and the most considerable of the citizens, were pleased with the 

Sroposal, and desired that it might have the sanction of the assembly, 
tut the mariners and artisans who were sorry that Heraclides 
should lose the office of admiral; and convinced that, however fittle 
estimable he might be in all other respects, he would at least be 
more for the people than Dion, opposed it with all their power. 
Dion, to avoid exasperating them, did not insist upon that point, and 
reinstated Heraclides in his command-in-chief at sea. But his 
opposing the distribution of lands ana houses which they were 
anxious should take place, and his cancelling nnd annulling what- 
ever bad been decre^ upon that head, embroiled him with them 
irretrievably. 

Herarlides, taking advanta^ of a disposition so favourable to his 
views, did not fail to revive his cabals and intrigues against Dion; 
as appeared openly by an attempt of his to make himself master of 
Syracuse, and to shut the sates upon hiS rival. But it proved un- 
Bucoessfu.. A Spartan, who had been sent to the aid of Syracuse, 
negotiated a new accommodation between Heraclides and Dion, 
under the strictest oaths, and the strongest assurances of obedience 
on the side of the former; we&A ties to a man void of faith and 
probity. 

The Syracusans having dismissed their sea fbrc^, who were be- 
come unnecessary, applied solely to the siege of the citadel, and 
rebuilt the wall which had been thrown down. As no relief came 
to the besieged, and bread began to fill short with them, the sol- 
diers grew mutinous, and would no longer observe any discipline. 
The 803 of Dionysius, f«jdinp himself witliout hope or resource, 
entered into a capitulation with Dion, by which he surrendered to 
hiin the citadel, with all the arms and other warhke stores. He 
carried his mother and sisters away with him, fiUed five galleys 
with his fbllowers and efiects, and wont to his father; for Dion gave 
him enture liberty to withdraw unmolested. It is easv to conceive 
the joy of the city upon his departure. Women, children, old pco • 
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pie, tH hurried to the port to gntifV their eyes wHh so mgreoMe a 
spectacle, and to eolemnize the joyfal day, on whkh, after so many 
years' servitude, the sun arose &r the first time upon the liberty of 
Syracuse. 

ApoUocrates having set saU, and Dton becrinning his march to 
enter the citadel, the princesses, who were there, did not stay till 
he arrived, but came out to meet him at the gates. Aristomache 
led the son of Dion; after whom came Arete, his wife, with her 
eyes fixed upon the ground and Mi of tears. Dion embraced iiis 
sister first, and afterwards his son. Aristomache then presenting 
Arete to him, spoke thus: 7^ teart you see her shed, at Hie time 
that your presence restores us life and joy ^ the shame expressed in her 
looks^ her silence itself ^ and her confusion^ sufficiently denote the gri^ 
Ufith which she is penetrated^ at the sight (f a husband, to whom 
another has been stMUuted contrary to her trills but who alone has 
alioays possessed her heart. Shall she salute you €ts her uncle, shall 
she mhrace you as her hw^nrndf Aristomache havinff spoken in this 
manne^r, Dion, with his face bathed in tears, tender^ embraced his 
wife; gave his son again into her arms, and sent them home to his 
house ; because he thought proper to ^ve up the citadel to the 
Syracusans, as sreater evidence of their Sberty. 

For himself, uter having rewarded with a truly royal magnificence 
all those who had contributed to his success, each according to their 
rank and merit; at the hei|rbt of gk>ry and happiness, and &e object 
of admiration, not only of Sicily, but of Carthage and all Greece, 
who esteemed him the wisest and most fortunate captain that ever 
Hved, he still retained his originai simplicity; as modest and plain 
in his garb, equipage, and table, as if he had. lived in the academy 
with Plato, and not with people bred in armies, with ofiicers and 
soldiers, who often breathe nothing but pleasures and magnificence. 
Accordingly, at the time tuat Plato wrote to him. That the eyes ^ 
all mankind were upon him alone; little affected with that general 
admiration, his thoughts were always intent upon the academy, that 
school of wisdom and virtue, where exploits and successes were 
judged of, not from the external splendour and noise with which 
they are attended, but from the wise and moderate use which is 
made of them. 

Dion desi|;ned to establish a form of government in Sjrracuse, 
composed of the Spartan and Cretan, but wherein the aristocracy 
was always to prevail, and U^ decide the most important affairs, by 
the authority, which, according to his plan, was to be vested in a 
council of elders. Heraclides again opposed hun in this scheme, 
still turbulent and seditious as usual, and solely intent upon gaining 
the people by flattery, caresses, and other popular arts. One day, 
when Dion sent for him to the council, he answered that he would 
not come; and that, being only a private person, he should be in the 
assembly with the rest of the citizens, whenever it was sumnsioned. 
His view, in such behaviour, was to make his court to the peoplos^ 
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and tc render Dion odioas; who, weafv of his repeated msalts^r- 
mitted those to kill hiin whom he had formerly prevented* They 
accordingly went to his house and despatched him. We shall see 
presently Dion's own sense of this action. 

The Syracusans were deeply affected with his death ; hut as Dion 
solemnized his funeral with ?reat magnificence, followed his body 
in person at the head of his whole army, and afterwards harangued 
the people upon the occasion, they were appeased, and forgave him 
the murder ; convinced that it was impossible for Uie city ever to be 
free from, commotions and sedition, whilst Heraclides and Dion 
governed together. 

AfVer that murder Dion never knew joy nor peace of mind.* A 
hideous spectre, which he saw in the mght, filled him with troublei 
terror, and melancholy. The phantom seemed a woman of enor* 
mous stature, who, in her attire,.air, and haggard looks, resembled 
a fury, and who swept his nouse with violence. His son's death, 
who for some unknown grief had thrown himself from the roof of a 
house, passed for the accomplishment of that ominous apparition, 
and was the prelude to his misfortunes. CalUppus gave the finish-* 
ing stroke to them. He was an Athenian, with whom Dion had 
contracted an intimate friendship whilst he lodged in his house at 
Athens, and with whom he had lived ever after in an entire freedom 
and unbounded confidence. Callippus, having given himself up to 
his ambitious views, and entertained thoughts of making himself 
master of S3rracuse, threw off all regard for the sacred ties of friend- 
ship and hospitality, and devised how to get rid of Dion, who was 
the sole obstacle to his designs. Notwithstanding his care to con* 
ceal them, they got air, and came to the ears of Dion's sister and 
wife, who lost no time, and spared no pains, to discover the truth 
by a very strict inquiry. To prevent its effects, he went to them 
with tears in his eyes, and the appearance of being inconsolable, 
that any body should suspect hiia of l^uch a crime, or think him 
capable of so black a design. They insisted upon his iaking the 
great ocUk^ as it was caUed. The person who swore it, was wrap- 
ped in the purple mantle of the goddess Proserpine, and holding a 
lighted torch in his hand, pronounced in the temple the most dread- 
ful execrations against himself which it is possible to imagine. 

The oath cost him nothing, but did not convince the princesses* 
They daily received new intimations of his guilt from several handSj 
as did Dion himself, and all his friends in general persuaded him to 
prevent Callippus's crime by a just and sudden punishment. But 
he never could resolve upon it. The death of Heraclides, which 
he looked upon as a horrible blot upon his reputation and virtue, 
was perpetually present to his troubled imagination, and renewed 
by continual terrors his grief and repentance. Tormented night 
and day by that cruel remembrance, he professed that he had rather 

* Pint p. 961. 683. Diod.p.438. 
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cBe a thoosand deaths, and present his throat hknself to whoever 
would kill him, than tive under the necessity of continual precau- 
tions, not onlv a^^ainst hia enemies, but the best of his friemta. 

Callippos ill deserved that name. He hastened to the execution 
of his crime, and caused Dion to be asssssinated in his own house 
by some Zacynthian soldiers,, who were entirely devoted to his 
mterest. The sister and wife of that prince were put into prison, 
where the latter was delivered of a son, which sho resolved to nuiK 
there herselfl 

A M. 3048. After this murder, Caflippus was for some time in a 

Am. J. c. 3SB. mlendid condition, having made himself master of 
S^cuse by the means of the troops, who were entirely devoted to 
his service, and whom he had gained by the ^fts he bestowed ojku 
them. The Pagans believed, that \he Divinity ought to punish 
sreat crimes in a sudden and extraordinary manner in this life; and 
Plutarch observes, that the success of Callippos occasioned very 
great complaints against the gods, as if they sufiered calmly, and 
without indignation, the vDest of men to raise himself to so exalted 
a fortune by so detestable imd impious a method. But Providence 
was not long without justifying itself, for Callippus soon sufiered 
the punishment of his guilt. Having marched with his troops to 
take Catana, Syracuse revolted against him, and thiew off the yoke 
of so shameful a subjection. He afterwards attacked Messina, 
where he lost abundance of men, and particularly all the Zacynthian 
soldiers, who had murdered Dion. No city of Sicily would receive 
Inm, but all detesting him as the most execrable of wretches, he 
retired to Rhegium, where, after having led for some time a misera- 
ble life, he was killed by Leptines and rolyperchon, and, it was said, 
with the same dagger with which Dion had been assassinated. 

History has few examples of so striking an attention of Providence 
to punish great crimes, such as murder, perfidy, treason, either in 
the authors of those crimes themselves, who commanded or executed 
them, or in the accomplices who were any way concerned in them. 
The aivine justice displays itself from time to time in this manner, 
to prove that it is not unconcerted and inattentive; and to- prevent 
the mundation of crimes, which an entire impunity would occasion, 
but it does not always distinguish itself by remarkable chastisements 
in this world, to intimate to mankind, that greater punishments dre 
reserved for guilt in the next. 

As for Aristomache and Arete, as soon as they came out of prison, 
leetas of llyracuse, one of Dion's friends, received them into hia 
liouse, and treated them at first with an attention, fidelity, and 
generosity of the most exemplary kind, had he persevered: but com- 
plying at last with Dion's enemies, he provided a bark for them, and - 
having put them on board, under the pretence of sending them to 
Peloponnesus, he gave orders to those who were to carry them, to 
kill them on the voyage, and to throw them into the sea. He was 
not long without receiving the chastisement due to hss black 
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treacliery; fbr being tfikeii by IHmoleon, be was pot to death. The 
Syracusanfi, fully to avenge Dion, killed ako the two dau|^ten of 
that traitor. 

The relations and friends of Dion,* soon after his death, had writ* 
ten to Plato, to consult him upon the manner in which they shoidd 
behave in the present troubled and fluctuating condition of Syra- 
cuse, and to know what sort of government it was proper to establish 
there. Plato, who knew the tlyracusans were equally incapable of 
entire liberty or absolute servitude, exhorted them strenuously to 
pacify all things as soon as possible, and for that purpose, to change 
the tyranny, of which the very name was odious, into a lawful 
sovereignty, which would make subjection easy and agreeable. Ha 
advisea them (and, according to him, it had been Dion's opinion^ to 
create three kmgs, one to be Hipparinus, Dion's son; another Hip- 
parinus, Dionysius the younger's brother, who seemed to be well 
inclined towards the people; and Dionysius himself, if he would 
comply with such conaitions as'shoiild be duly prescribed him; and 
to invest them with an authority not much unlike that of the king* 
of Sparta. By the same scheme, thirty-five mamstrates were to be 
appointed, to take' care that the laws should be (mly observed; these 
were to have great authority both in times of war and peace, and 
to serve as a balance between the power of the kings, the senate* 
and the people. » 

It does not appear that this advice was ever fbUowed, and indeed 
it had great inconveniences. It is only known,t that Hipparinua^ 
Dionysius's brother, having landed at Syracuse with a fleet and 
considerable forces, ezpelleti Callippus, and exercised the sovereign 
power two years. 

The history of Sicily, which I have related thus far, include! 
about fifty years, be^innmg with Dionysius the elder, who reigned 
thirty-eight, to the death of Dion. 

SECTION IV. 

ChanetarofDioa. 

It is not easy to find so many excellent qualities in one and the 
same person as were united in Dion. I do not consider, in this 
place, his wonderful taste for the sciences, his art of associating 
them with the greatest employments of war and peace, of extracting 
from them the rules of conduct and maxims of government, and of 
making them an equally useful and honourable entertainment of his 
leisure ; I confine myself to the statesman and patriot; and in this 
view, how admirable does he appear! Greatness of soul, elevation 
of sentiments, generosity in bestowing his wealth, heroic valour in 
battle, attended with a coolness of temper, and a prudence scaitse to 
be pahdleled; a mind vast and capable of the highest view8» a oon> 
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ttaney not to be shaken by tbe ffi'eatest dang^n or the most tmex 
pected fetr<^utioiur of fortune, the kiye of hw coiiBtiy and of tbe 
public good carried almost to excess: these are part of Dion's yir- 
tues. The design he formed of delivering his country, from the 
yoke of tjrranny, and his boldness and wisdom in the execution of it, 
show us of what he is capable. 

But what I conceive the greatest beauty in Dkm's character, the 
most worthy c^ admiration, and, if I may say so, the most above 
human nature, is the greatness of soul, and unexampled patience^ 
with which he suffered the ingratitude of his countrymen. He had 
abandoned and sacrificed every thing to come to their relief; he had 
reduced the tyranny to extremities, and was upon the point of re- 
estabhsUng them in the full possessicm of their liberty i in return for 
such ^eat services, they shamefully expelled him the city, accom- 
panied with a handful of foreign soldiers, whose fidelity they had 
not been able to corrupt; they load him with injuries, and add to 
their base perfidy the most cruel outrages and indignity : to punisb 
those ungrateful traitors he had only a signal to give, and to leave 
the rest to the indignation of his soldiers: master of their temper, as 
wdl as his own, he curbs their impetuosity, and, without disarming 
their bands, restrains their just rage, suffering them, in the very 
height and ardour of an attack, only to terrify, lAd not kill, his ene- 
mies, because he could not forget that they were his fellow-citizens 
and brethren. 

There seems to be only one defect that can be objected to Dion, 
which is, his having something rigid and austere in Ms temper, that 
made him less accessible and sociable than he should have been, and 
kept even persons of worth and his best friends at a kind of distance. 
Plato, and those who had his glory sincerely at heart, had often 
warned him of this. But notwithstanding tbe reproaches which 
were made him udob his too austere gravity, and the inflexible 
severity with whicn he treated the people, he still piqued himself 
upon making no abatement of them: whether his natural disposition 
was entirely averse to the arts of insinuation and persuasion ; or 
that from the view of correcting and reforming the Syracusans, 
vitiated and corrupted by the flattering and complaisant discourses 
of their orators, he thouffht fit to employ that rough and manly man 
ner of behaviour towards them. 

Dion was mistaken in the most eseeiitial point of governing. 
From tbe throne to the lowest ofllce m the state, whoever is charged 
with the care of ruling and conducting others, ought pdrticulkriy to 
study tbe art of roi|naging men's tempers,* and of givl]% them that 
bent and turn of mind that may best suit his measures; which can- 
not be done by harshly domineering over them, by cummandtng 
hauffhtily, and contenting one's self with laying down the rule and 
the duty with inflexible ngour. There is, even in worth itself, in vir 
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tae, and the exercise of itll fUnctiom, an exactitade and at^admeos 
or tatheir a kind of stifTneas, which frequently degenerates into a 
vice when carried into extremes. I know it is never idlowable to* 
break through rules, but it is always laudable, and often necessary^ 
to soften and fnake them more pliant; which is best effected by 
miidnesB of demeanour, and an insinuating behaviour; not always 
ezactingr the discbarge of a duty in its utmost rigour; overlookinj^ 
abundance of small mults^ that do not merit much notice, and ani- 
madverting upon those which are more considerable with favour 
and mUdness; in a word, in endeavourbig by ail possible means to 
acquire people's affection, and to. render virtue and duU amiable. 

Dion's permissioB to kill Heraclides, which was obtained witk 
difficulty^ or rather forced^lVom him, contrary to his natural dispoa- 
tion as wefl as principles, cost him dear, and hrou^t that trouble 
and anguish upon kim that lasted ti& the day of £s death, uid of 
which they were the principal cause. 

SECTION V. 

DiooTiiiM tlMBToiuagw re-Moeadft the throne. Syraenie imrnvrw aid of the CtorinthiaiM^ 
who send Tlmoleoii. That eeltoral enten Syraeuae, notwrthatandinf all tl|<9 endeairowf 
of feeias to pnweot him. Dkmynaa Nirreiidea hinuelf to huii,aad retirei to CkMnnth. 

A. M. 364^. CaUippus, who had caused Dion to be murdered, and 

Ant. J. o. 357. Jmj Substituted himself in his place, did not possess his 
power lon|[.* Thirteai months after, Hipparinus, Dionysius's bro« 
ther, arrivmg uneiq»ectedly at Syracuse with a nume^us fleets 
expelled him from the city, and recovered his paternal sovereignty, 
which he held during two years. 

A. If. 3854. Syracuse and all Sicily, being harass^ hj differcmt 

Ant. J. c. 350. factions and intestine war, were in a miserable condi* 
tion. Oionysius, taluQg advanta^ of those troubles, ten years after 
he had been oblig:ed to quit the throne, had assembled sonde foreign 
troops, and having overcome Nypseus, who had made himself 
Blaster of Syracuse, he reinstated himself in the possession of his 
dominions. 

It was perhaps to thank the gods for his re-ef3tablishment,f and 
to express his gratitude to them, that he sent statues of gold and 
ivory to Olympia and Delphi of very great value, the galleys 
which carried them were taken by Ipfaicrates, who was at that time 
near Corcyra with a fleet.| He wrote to Athens to know in what 
manner he should dispose 6f this sacred booty, and was answered, 
that he need not examine scrupukHisly for what it was designed, 
but make use of it for the subsistence of his tfoops. Dionysius 
comi^ainCd bitteriy of such treatment to the Athenians, in a letter 
which he wrote, wherein he reproached them, with great warmth 
and justice, fbr their avarice and sacrilegious impiety. 

A commaoder of pirates haid acted much more nobly and moxe 
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yefigioitfly towardi the Rohmum about fifty yetm before.* Tlit 
latter, after the taking of Veil, the siege of which had luted tea 
yeara, aent a golden cup to Delphi. The deputies who carried that 
present were taken by the pirates of Lipara, and carried to that 
idand. It was the custom to divide among the citizens all the prizes 
they took as a common stock.t The island at that time was under 
the government of a magistrate more like the Romans in his man- 
ners than those he governed. He was called TimasitheiisJ afiid his 
behaviour agreed well with the signification of his name. Full of 
req>ect for their character of envoys, the sacred gift they carried, 
the motive of their offering, and still more for the majesty of the 
god for whom it was designed, he inspired the multitude, that gene- 
rally follow the example of those who rule them, with the same 
■edtiments of respect and religion. The envoys wore received 
therefore with aU possible marlra of distinction, ukd their e3q>eBaeB 
borne by the pubhc. Timasitheus convoyed them with a strong 
■quadfon to Delphi, and brought them back in the same manner to 
KiDme. It is easy to jud^ how sensibly the Romans were affected 
with so noble a proceedmg. By a decree of the senate they re- 
warded Timasitheus with great preseuts, and granted him the right 
of hot^Htality. And more than 150 years after, when the Romans 
took Lipara from the Carthaginians, with the same gratitude as if 
the action had been but lately done, they thought themselves obliged 
to do fiirther honour to the fanuly of their b^eikctor, and resolved 
that all his descendants should be ever exempted ftom the tdbuta 
imposed upon the other inhabitants of that island. 

This was certainly great and noble on both sides: but the con- 
tiast does no honour to the Athenians. 

To return to Dionysius. Thoue^h he expressed some regard €)r 
the gods, his actions evinced no numanity for his subjects. His 
past misfortunes, instead of correcting and softening his dispositioii. 
Lad onlv served to inflame it, and to render him more savage and 
brutal than before. ^ 

The most worthy and considerable of the citizens,^ not bern^ able 
to su«>ort so cruel a servitude, had had recourse to Icetas, king of 
the Leontines, and abandoning themselves to his conduct, had 
elected him their general ; not that they believed he differed in any 
thing from the most avowed tyrants, but because they had no other 
resource. 

During these transactions, the Carthaginians, who were almost 

* Lir. Decad. 1. r. c 38. Diod. 1. xir. p. 307. 

t Mm ««» eiritatis,. vehxt poldieo latroeinio, murttm pnadam dlvidefe* Foit* eo anM 
in ramno mafiscnitii erat Timaatheus ijiiidam, Komanu vir liinilior qnaa lois : qui kffr 
taram nomen, dononnqiM, et deum eui mitteretur, etdoni camam Teritu ipse, midtttndiiMm 
qnoqaa, qii« Mmper ftnn« regenti wt aimilit, i«li«ionis joMa impieTit; adioetoaqiie n 
paUieum h«wpitiiiiii legatoa cam pnMidio eUam naTium Delpbos pnMecaUM, IUmumb into 
MHMtefl rertitoit. Hoapitiom cum eo seoatoNonralto est factum, doDaqne puMicA data. 
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always at war with the Sjnracusans, having arrived in Sic^ 

gfreat fleet, had already made a great progress there. The I 

tnd the people of Syracuse resolved to send an embassy into 6reeee» 
to demand aid of the Corinthians, from whom the Syracusans were 
descended, and who had always openly declared against tyrants in 
&vour of liberty. Icetas, who proposed no other end from his com* 
mand than to make himself master of Syracuse, and had no thoughts 
af setting it free, treated secretly with the Carthaginians, though 
ffl public he affected to praise the wise measures of&e Syracusans^ 
and even sent his deputies along with theirs. 
A.M.36S5. Corinth received the ambassadors perfectly well. 

Ant. J. a 349. decreed that aid should be sent to the Syracusans, and 
immediately appointed Timoleon general. He had led a retired 
life for twenty years, without intertbring in public affairs, and was 
far from beheving that at his age, and in the circumstances he then 
was, he should be thought on upon such an occasion. 

He was descended from one of the noblest families of Corinth, 
loved his country passionately, and discovered upon all occasions a 
singular humanity of temper, except against tyrants and bad men. 
He was an excellent captain; and as in ids youth he had possessed 
all the maturity of age, in age he had all the fire and courage of the 
most ardent youth. 

He had an elder brother called Timophanes, whom he tenderly 
lo^d, as he had demonstrated in a battle, in which he covered him 
withliis body, and saved his life at the great danger of his own ; but 
his country was still dearer to him. That brother having made 
himself tyrant of it, so black a crime gave him the sharpest afflicti(m. 
He made use of all possible means to bring him back to his duty; 
kindness, friendship, affection, remonstrances, and even menaces. 
But finding all his endeavours ineffectual, and that nothing could 
prevail upon a heart abandoned to ambition, he caused his brother 
to be assassinated in his presence by two of his- friends and intimatest 
and thought that, upon such an occasion, the laws of nature ought 
to j»ve pmce to those of his country. 

That action was admired and applauded by the principal citizens 
of Corinth, and by most of the philosophers, who lookea upon it as 
the most noble effort of human virtue; and Plutarch seems to pass 
the same judgment upon it. All the world were not of that opinion, 
and some people reproached him as an abominable parricide, who 
could not fail of drawing down the vengeance of the gods upon him^ 
self. His mother especially in the excess of her gnef, uttered the 
most dreadful curses and imprecations against him; and<when he 
came to console her, not being able to bear the sight of her son's 
murderer, she thrust him away with indignation, and shut her doors 
against him. 

He was then struck with all the horror of his guilt, and giving 
himself up to the most bitter remorse, considered Timophanes no 
bnger as a tyranti bat as a brother, and resolved to put an end to 
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' kii fife, by aligtiimlng hem all noaTMhuieiit. It wm witli mtil 
diificdhy In fnoidB ^Moaded him fh>in that fatsl Tesol OTe^l 

ecHiie by their pnyen and entreaties, he was at lemgOk vreYailed 
upon to live; but he condaimed himself to pass the rest of his dayi 
in solftade* From that moment he rwoanced all pHblic affiurs, a&d 
for several years never came to the dtv, but wandered aboat ia tbe 
most^solitarj and desert places, abandoned to excess e( grief and 
melancholy. So true it is, that neither the praises of fiatteren, Dor 
the false reasonings of pobticians, can suppress the cries of cod* 
science, wUch is at once the witness, judge, and executioner of 
these who dare to violate the most sacred righto and ties of nature! 

He passed twenty years in this condition. He did indeed return 
to Coimtb at the latter part of that time, but lived there alwaji 
private and retired, without concerning himself with the administn- 
tion of the government. It was not without great repugnance tfa 
he accepted the employment of general, but he did not think 
allowable to refuse the service of his country, and his duty prevr'^ 
agamst his inclination. 

Whilst Timoleon assembled his troops, and was prepariiftr to 
the Corinthiajis received letters from Icetas, in which he tmd tl 
ThaiUnainoi neeei»aryfor them to make any farther leviee, nor 
exhauH themeelvee in greaX expense* to come to SicUy^ and espo 
^ihemeehee to evident danger; that the CarthagimanMy apprieed of 
iheir design^ were ufaiHng to intercept their squadron in iie passagi 
with a greoAfieti ; and that their slowness in sending tkeir troopSj hu 
obliged kkn to ctUl in the Carthaginians themselves to his aidy andk 
make use of them against the fyranl. He bad made a secr^ treati 
with them, by whidi it was stipulated, that after the ex|ial6ion d 
Bionysius from Syracuse, he should take possession of it in liis.place^ 

The reading of these letters, far from cooling the zeal of th^ 
Corinthians, only incensed them still more, and hastened the de^ 
parture of Timoleon. He embarked with ten galleys, and arrived 
safe upon the coast of Italy: here the news that came from Sidlj 
extremely perplexed him, and discouraged his troops. An accooDt 
was brought, that Icetas had defeated Dionysius; and having roadi 
himself master of the greatest part of Syracuse, had obli^ tba 
tyrant to shut himself up in the citadel, and in that quarter called 
the Isle^ where he besieged him; and that he had given orders to 
the Carthaginians to prevent Timoleon's approach and landing, that 
they might nmke a peaceable partition of Sicily between them, 
when they should have compelled that c^eneral to retire. And indeed 
the Cartha^ians had sent twenty galleys to Rhegium. 

The Cormthians upon their arrival at that port, found ambaaa- 
dors fk»m Icetas, who declared to Timoleon, that he might come to 
Syracuse, and would be well received there, provided he dismined 
his troops. The proposal was an absolute insult, and at the man 
time mm perplexing, it seemed impossible to beat the veveh 
Which 4ha barbarians had caused to advance to iaterceiit themii 
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their pawt^, being twice their fbice; And to retire, was to abandon 
to extr^ne distress the whole of Sicily, which could not avoid being 
the xeward of Icetas's treachery, and of the support which the Car- 
thaginians should give the tyranny. 

In this delicate conjuncture, Timoleon demanded a conference 
with the ambassadors, and the prmcipal officers of the Carthaginian 
squadron in the presence of the people of Rhegium. It was only, 
be said, to exonerate himself, and n>r his own security, that his 
country might not accuse him of having disobeyed its orders, and 
betrayed its interests. There waa a secret understanding between 
him and the governor and magistrates of Rhegium. They desired 
nothing nuH'e than to see the Corinthians in possession of Sicily, 
and apprehended nothing so much as the neighbourhood of the Bar- 
barians. They summoned therefore an assembly, and shut the 
gates of the city, upon pretence of preventing the citizens from 
going abroad, in order that they might devote their attention solely 
to the present affair.^ 

The people being assembled, Ion? speeches were made of little or 
no t<&n<kncy, every body treating the same subject, and r^eatmr 
the same reascms, or adding new ones, only to protract the council 
and to gain time* Whilst this was. doing, nine of the Corinthiaii 
galleys went off, and were suffered by the Carthaginian vessels to 
pass, believing, that their departure had been concerted with their 
own officers who were in the city, and that those nine galleys were 
to return to Corinth, the tenth remaining to carry Timoleon to 
Icetas's army at Syracuse. When Timoleon was informed in a 
whisper, that his gidleys were at sea, he slipped gently through the 
crowd, which, to favour his goin^ off, thronged exceedingly around 
the tribunal. He got to the sea-side, embarked directly ; and having 
rejoined his galleys, they arrived together at Tauromenium, a city 
of Sicily, where they were received with open arms by Androma- 
chus, who commanded it, and who joined his citizens with the 
Corinthian troops, to reinstate the Sicilians in their liberties. 

It is easy to comprehend how much the Carthaginians were sur- 
prised and ashamed of being so deceived: but, as somebody told 
them^ being Phoenicians (who passed for the greatest cheats m the 
world,) fraud and artifice ought not to give them so much i^stonish- 
ment and displeasure. 

Upon the news of Timoleon's arrival, Icetas was terrified, and 
made the greatest part of the Carthaginian galleys advance. They 
had 150 long ships, 50,000 foot, and 300 armed chariots. The 
Sjrracusans lost au hope when they saw the Carthaginians in pos- 
session of the port, Icetas master of the city, Dionysius blockaded 
up in the citadel, and Timoleon without any otiier hold in Sicily 
than a nook of its coast, the small city of Tauromenium, with little 
hope and less force; for his troops did not amount in all to more 
than 1000 soldiers, and he had scarce provision for their subsistence. 
Besides which, the cities placed no confidence in him. The ills 
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they had latdj suffered from the extortion and cruelty thathad been 
practised amongst them, had exasperated them against a]l com- 
manders of tro9ps^ especially after the horrid treachery of Caflippus 
and Pharaz; who being both sent, the one from Athens,. and the 
other ^m Sparta, to nee Sicily and expel the tyrants, made them 
conceive the tyranny gentle and desirable, so severe were the vexa- 
tions with wluch they had oppressed them. They were afraid of 
experiencing the same treatment from Timoleon. 

The inhabitants of Adranon, a small city below mount iStna, 
being divided amongst themselves, one party had called in Icetas 
and the Carthaginians, and the other had applied, to Timoleon. 
The two cbiefis arrived almost at the same time in the neighbour- 
hood of Adranon; the former with near 5000 men, and the other 
with (mly 1200. Notwithstaqding this inequality, Timoleon, who 
justly conceived that he should find the Carthaginians in disorder, 
and employed in taking up their <iuarters and pitching their tents, 
made his troops advance, add without losing time to rest 4hem, as 
the officexa advised him, he marched directly to charge the enemy, 
who no sooner saw him than they took to flight. This occasi<med 
their lolling only 300, and taking twice as many prisoners; but the 
Carthaginians lost their camp, and all their ba^ga^e. The Adranitcs 
opened their gates at the same timo, and received Tunoleon. Other 
cities sent their deputies to him soon after, and made their sub- 
mission. 

Dionjrsins himself, who renounced his vain hopes, and saw him- 
self at the point of beinff reduced, as fuD of contempt for Icetas, 
who had suffered himselito be so shamefully defeated, as of admira 
tion and esteem for Timoleon, sent ambassadors to the latter, to 
treat of. surrendering himself and the -citadel to the Corinthians. 
Timoleon, taking advantage of so unexpected a good fortune, made 
£uclid and Telemachus, two Corinthian officers, with 400 soldiers, 
file off into the castle; not all at once, nor in the day-time, that 
being impossible, the Carthaginians being masters of the harbour, 
but in small bodies, and by stealth. Those troope, having got suc- 
cessfully into the citadel, took possession of it with all the tyrant's 
'^ects, and all the stores he had laid up there. For he had a con- 
siderable number of horse, ail sorts of warlike engines and darts, 
besides 70,000 suits of armour, which had been laid up there long 
before. Dionysius had also 2000 regular troops, which with the 
rest he surrendered to Timoleon. And for himself, taking with him 
his money and some few of his friends, he eml)arked unperceived by 
the troops of Icetas, and repaired to the camp of Timoleon. 
- It was the first time of his life that he had appeared in the low 
and abject state of a private person and a suppliant; he who had 
been born and nurtured in the arms of the tyranny, and had seen 
faifflself master of the most powerful kingdom that ever had been 
«nxr>ed by tyrants. He had j)ossessed it for ten whole years bdbre 
^M took arms against him> and for some vears after that, though 
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always in the midst of wars and battles. He was sent to Corinth 
A. M. 3657. with only one ffaUey, without convo}[, and with very 
Ant. J. c. 347. little money. He served there for a sight, every body 
mnnin^ to gaze at him ; some with a secret joy of heart to feed their 
eyes with the view of the miseries of a man whom the name ot 
tyrant rendered odious ; others with a kind of compassion, from 
comparing the splendid condition from which he had fallen, with 
the unfathomable abyss of distress into which they beheld him 
plunged. 

His conduct at Corinth no longer excited any sentiments towards 
him, but those of contempt and indication. He passed whole days 
in the perfumers' shops, in taverns, with courtesans, or with actresses 
and singers, disputing with them upon the rules of music and the 
hafmony of airs. Some people have thought that he behaved in 
such a manner through policy, not to give umbrage to the Gorinthi- 
ans, nor to suffer any thought or desire of recovering his dominions 
to be discovered. But such an opinion does him too much honour; 
and it seems mcMre probable, that, nurtured and educated as he was 
in drunkennese and debauchery, he onlv folk>wed his inclination, 
and that he passed his Ufe, in the kind of slavery into which he was 
faDen^ as he had^done upon the throne, having no other resource or ^ 
consolation in his misfortynes. 

Some writers say,* that the extreme poverty to which he waf 
reduced at Corinth obliged him to open a school there, and to teach 
children to read; perhaps, says Cieerof (without doubt jestingly,) 
to retain still a species of empire, and not absolutely to renounce 
the habit and pleasure of commanding. Whether that were his 
motive or not4 it is certain that Dionysius, who had seen himself 
master of Syracuse and of almost all &cily, who had possessed im 
mense riches, and had had numerous fleets and gr^ armies ot, 
horse and fi>ot under his c<munand; that the same Dicmysius,} re 
duced now almost to beggary, and from a king become a school 
master, was a good lesson for persons of exalted stations, warning 
them not to confide in their grandeur, nor to rely too much upon 
their fortune. This was the admonition which the Lacedemonians 
some time after gave Philip. l*hat prince, having written to them 
in very haughty and menacing terms,|| they made him no other 
answer, than Dionysiui at Cortntk. 

An expression of Dionysius, which has been preserved, seems to 
argue, if it be true, that he knew how to make a good use of his 
adversity, and to turn his misfortunes to his advantage; which would 
be very much to his' praise, but contrary to what has been relatea 
of him before. Whilst he tived at Corinth,! a stranger rallied hun 
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t Dionysios Corinthi pueros docebat, uque ftde5 imperio earen bob potent. 
JVal.Max.l.vt 

^ Tnitt mutalioae nujorw natn, n^iib nimis fortan* erodoitt, mtfiiter lodi flbetm m 
teramio doeaiL 
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mmnaooMff tad wHh an indec^t radenefls, apon tl» inteioiHune 
which he had kept up with the pbiloeophen dining his moeA sf^did 
fortune, and aak^d him by waj of insult, Qf v>bai advantage all the 
Wudoffi 9fPlaio had been to him?^-'Can youbeUetn^ then, replied he, 
ihat I haw received no ben^/rom PlatOf when you tee me bear HI 
Jortunetuldo? 
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|baowi,plUd to bit amMiy. 

A. H. 3S9BL After the retreat of Dionysius,* Icetas pressed the 

AaL J. c. 34& siege of the citadel of Syraeuse with the utmost vigour, 
tad ke]yt it so closely blocked up, that the convoys sent to the 
OcMinthians could not enter it without great difficulty. Timoleou, 
Who was at Catana, threw them in thither frequently. To deprive 
them of this resource, Icetas and Mago set out together with deogn 
to beaiege that place. During their absence, Leon the Corinthian, 
who commanded in the citadel, having observed from the ramparts 
that those who had been left to continue the siege were verj^ resiias 
hi thor duty, made a sudden furious isaSy upon them, whilst t^y 
were, dispersed, killed part of them, put the rest to ^ht, and seized 
the quarter of the city called Achradwd, which was the strongest 
nart of it, and that which had been least injured by the enemy. 
Ijeon fbrUfied it in the best manner the time wouM admit, and 
joined it to the citadel by woiics of communication. 

This bad news caused Mago and Icetas to return immediately. 
At the same time a body of troops from Corinth landed safe in ^]]^, 
having deceived the vigilance of the Carthaginian squadron, which 
was ^eted to intercept them. When they were landed, Timoleon 
received them with joy, and after having taken possesion of Mes- 
sina, marched in battle array against 3y1nicu&e. liis army conosted 
of only 4000 men^ When he approached th^ city, his irst care was 
to send emissaries amongst the soldiers that bore arms for Icetas. 
They represented to them that it was highly shameful for Greeks, 
as Uiey were, to endeavour to deliver up Syracuse wad all Sicily to 
the Carthaginians, the wickedest and most cruel of all barbarians: 
that Icetas nad only to join Timoleon, and that in concert with him 
tiiey would soon overwhelm the common enemy. Those soldiers, 
having spread these insinuations throughout the whole camp, gave 
Mago violent suspicions of his being betrayed; bedides which, he 
had already for some time sought a pretext to retire. For these 
Mascms, notwithstanding the entreaties and warm remonstrances 
of Icetas, he weighed anchor, and set sail for Africa, shamefully 
abandoning the conquest of Sicily. 

Timoleon's army the next day appeared before the place in line 
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of batUe, aad attacked it in three different qoarters with ao mneh 
vigour and saccecB, that Icetas' troops were tiniversallv overthrown 
and put to flight. Thus, hy a good fortune that has few examples, 
he carried Syracuse hj force in an instuit, wl}ich was at that time 
one of the strongest cities in the world. When he had made him* 
self master of it, he did not act like Dion, in sparing the forts and 
public edifices on account of their beauty and magnificence. To 
avoid giving the same cause of suspicion, which at first had raised 
distrust, though without foundation, against that great man, and at 
length had rumed him, he caused proclamation to be made by sound 
of trumpet, that all Syracusans, who would come with their toi^, 
might employ themselves in demolishing the forts of the tyrants. 
In consequence of which the Syracusans, considering that proclama- 
tion and day as the happy commencement of their liberty, ran in 
multitudes, and not only demolished the citadel, but the palaces of 
the tyrants; breaking open their tombs at the same time, which 
they also threw down and destroyed. 

The citadel being rased, and the ground made level, Timoleon 
caused tribunals to be erected upon it, for the dispensation of justice 
in the name of the people; that the same place from whence, under 
the tyrants, every day some bloody edict had issued, might become 
the asylum and bulwark of liberty and innocence. 

TRmoleon was master of the city; but it wanted people to mhabit 
it : for some bavin? perished in the wars and seditions, and others 
having fled to avoid the power of the tyrants, Syracuse was become 
a desert, and the grass was grown so high in the streets, tliat horses 
grazed in them. Almost all the cities of Sicily were in the same 
condition. Timoleon and the Syracusans therefore found it necei^*. 
sary to virrite to Corinth, to desire that people might be sent from 
Greece to inhabit Syracuse; that otherwise the Country could never 
recover itself, especially as it was moreover threatened with a new 
war. For they had received advice that Mago having killed him- 
self, the Carthaginians, enraged at his having acquitted himself so 
ill of his commission, had hung up his body upon a cross, and were 
making great levies to return into Sicily with a more numerous 
army at me beginning of the year. 

Those letters being arrived with' the ambassadors from Syracuse, 
who conjured the Corinthians to take compassion on their city, and 
to be a second time the founders of it; the Corinthians did not con- 
sider the calamity of that people as an occasion of aggrandizing 
themselves, and of making themselves masters of the city, according 
to the maxims of a base and infamous policy; but sending to all the 
sacred games of Greece, and to all public assemblies, they caused 
• proclamation to be made in them by heralds, that the Corinthians 
having abolished the tyranny in Syracuse, and expelled the tyrants, 
declared free and independent t e Syracusans, and all the people of 
Sicily, who should return into tt mr c wn country ; and exhorted them 
to repair thither, to partake of iz equal and just distribution of the 
P 2 . 
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kndfl amongst tbein. At the same timetbey deiipatebed eomen 
into Asia, and into all the ttlea, ^hither great numbers of fiigitWefl 
had retired, to invite them to come as soon as possible to Corinth, 
which would provide them yesscdi, commanders, and a safe convoy, 
to transport them into their ooontry at its own expense. 

Upon this proelaination Corinth received nniviersal praises and 
Ueanngs, as it justly deserved. It was every where proekimedf 
that Cormth had delivered Syracuse from the tyrants, had preserved 

from falling into the hands of the barbarians, and restored it to 
ilts citizens. It is not necessary to insist here u2>on the grandeur of 
so noble and generous an action? the mere rektkm of it must make 
npon the mhid of evefy one that impression ^t always- resoks from 
;what is great and taoble; and every body must own; that never eoiH 
iquest or triumph equalled the gloty which the Corinthiani then 
acquired by so perfect and magn&nimous a disinterestedness. 

Those who came to CormSi, not being sufficiently numerous, 
demanded an addition of inhabitants from that city and from sJ! 
'Greece, to augment this new kind of colony^ Having obtained 
'tiieir request, and finding themselves increased to at )^st 10,000, 
they embarked for Syracuse, where a multitude of« people from all 
parts of Italy and Sicily had already joined Timoleon. It is said 
their number amounted to 60,000 and upwards. TifDole<U| di^^ 
tributed the lands amongst them graJtU; but sold the houses, with 
which he raised a very great inra; leaving to the old inhabitants 
' the power of redeeming their own : and by this means he collected 
'^a considerable fund fat such of the people as were poor, and unable 
to support either their own necessities or the charges of the war- 

The statues of the tyrants, and of aU the princes who had governed 
Sicihr, were put up to sale; but first they were cited to trial, and 
regularly proceeded against in due form of law. One alone escaped 
the rigour of this inquiry^, and was preserved ; which was that of 
Gelon, who had gained a celebrated victory over the Cartha^iana 
near Himera, and bad governed the people with lenity and justice, 
' for which his memory was still cherished and honoured* If all 
statues were made to undergo the same sGnitiiqr> I do not know 
whether many would continue in being. 

History has preserved another sentence passed ako in regard te a 
statue,* but of a very different kind. The fact is cuhous, and will 
excusd the digression. Nicon, a chainpion of Thaso8,f had been 
crowned 1400 times victor in the soiemn games of Greece. A man 
of such merit could not fail of being envied. After bis death, one 
of his competitors insulted his statue, and gave it several blows; to 
revenge, perhaps, those he had formerly received from Mm it repre- 
sented. But the statue, as if sensible of that outrage, fdl from its 
height upon the person that insulted it, and killed him. The boo 
of him who had been crushed to death proceeded, juridically against 
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ite fltatoe, «8 ifullty of homicide^ and ptmiehable T^y the law of 
pimoo. Tbat ivnioiis hgiaktoT of Athens, to inspire a greater horror 
fi>r the gtt^ of murder, had ordained that even inanimate things 
«33iotild be destroyed, whose fall should occasion the death of a man 
The Thasiahs, confurmably to this law, decreed that the statue 
vhcmld be thrown into the sea. But some years after, being afflicted 
'with a great famine, and having consulted the oracle of Delphi, 
ttey caused it to be taken out of the sea, and rendered new honours 
to it. 

Syracuse being thus raised in a manner from the ffrave, and neo« 
pie jSocking from all parts to inhabit it, Timoleon, desirous of free* 
iag the other cities qf ^cily, and of fiiuillv eictirpatinf tyranny and 
tyrants out of it, be^an hb march with his army. He compelled 
Icetasto renounce his alliance with the Carthagmians, obliged him 
to demolish his forts, and to live as a private person in the city of 
the Leontines. LeptineS) tynuit of Apollonia and of several other 
cities and fortresses, seeing himself in danger of being taken by 
force, surrendered himself. Timoleon spared his life^ and sent him 
to Connth. ];*or he thought nothing more great and honourable^ 
than to let all Greece see the tyrants of Sicily in a state of humilia-* 
tion and living like eaales. 

He returned afterwards to Syracuse, to regulate the govemmenti 
and to institute such laws as should be most important and neces- 
sary, in conjunction with Cephalus and Dionysius, two legislators 
sent to him by the Corinthians; for he had not the weakness to 
desire unlimited power, and the sole administration. But on his 
defMirturc, that the troops in his pay might get something for them- 
selves, and to keep them in exercise at the same time, he sent them, 
nnder the command of Dinarchus and Demaratus, into all the places 
subject to the Carthaginians. Those troops brought over several 
cities from the barbarians, lived always in abundance, made nmch 
booty, and returned with considerable sums of money, which was of 
great service in the support of the war. 

About this time,"" the Carthaginians arrived at Ldlybsum, under 
Asdrobal and Amilcar, with an army of 70,000 men, 200 ships of 
war, and 1000 transports, laden with machines, armed chariots, 
horses, ammunition, and provisions. They proposed no less than 
the entire expulsion of the Greeks out of Sicily. Timoleon ^id not 
think fit to wait their advancing ; and though he could raise only 
6 or 7000 men, so great was the people's terror, he marched with 
that small body of troops against the formidable army of the enemy, 
and obtained a celebrated victory near the river Criroesus; an ac- 
count of which may be found in the history of the Carthaginians.t 
Timoleon returned to Syracuse amidst shouts of joy and universa. 
applauses. 

He-had before effected the conquest and reduction of the Sicilian 
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tyrants, Vat had not changed them, na^^ taken from tbem their 
tyrannical disposition. They united together, and formed a powerfbl 
league against him. Timoleon immemately took the field, and soon 
put a final end to their hopes. He made them all suffer the just 
punishment their revolt deserved. Icetas, amongst others, with bis 
son, were put to death as tyrants and traitors. His wife and 
daughters, naving been sent to Syracuse and brought before the 
assembly of the people, were also sentenced to die, and executed 
accordingly. The people, without doubt, designed to avenge Dion, 
their first deliverer, by that decree. For it was the same Icetas 
who had caused Arete, Dion's wife, his sister Aristomache, and his 
Bon an infant, to be thrown into the sea. 

Virtue is seldom or never without those who envy it Two 
accusers summoned Timoleon to answer for his conduct before the 
judges; and having assigned him a certain day for his appearance, 
demanded sureties of him. The people expressed great indignation 
against such a proceeding, and would have dispensed vith so great 
a man's observing the usual formalities; this, however he strongly 
opposed, giving for his reason, that all he had undertAken had no 
other principle, than that the laws might have their due ^'ourse. He 
was accused of malversation during his command ol the army 
Timoleon, without ffiv'me himself the trouble to refute those f^aium- 
nies, only replied : Thathe thanked the gods,/or that they had heard 
hi$ prayers, and Viai he at len^ saw the Syractuans enjoy an tntire 
liberty of saying every thing; a liberty, absolutely unknown to thevi 
under the tyranls, but which U wasjiul to confine within due bounds. 

That great man had ffiven Syracuse wise laws, had purged aH 
Sicily ofthe tyrants which had so long infested it, had re-established 
peace and security universally, and supplied the cities ruined by the 
war with the means of reinstating themselves. After such glorious 
actions, which had acquired him an unbounded credit, he voluntarily 
quitted his authority to live in retirement. The Syracusans had 
given him the best house in the city, in gratitude for his great ser- 
vices, and another very fine and agreeable one in the country, where 
he generally resided with his wife and children, whom he nad sent 
for from Corinth; for he did not return thither, and Syracuse was 
become his country. He had the prudence by resigning every 
thing to shelter himself also entirely from envy, which never fails to 
attend exalted stations, and pays no respect to merit, however great 
and substantial. He shunned the rock on which the greatest mini, 
through an insatiate lust of honours and power, are often ship- 
wrecked; that is, by engagmg to the end of their lives in new cares 
and troubles, of which age renders them incapable, and by choosing 
rather to sink under, than to lay down, the weight of them.'*' 

Timoleon, who knew all the value off a nable and glorious leisure, 
acted in a dififerent manner. He passed the rest of his life as a 
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private person, enjoying the* grateful satisfaction of seeing so man^ 
cities, and such a numerous people, indebted to him for their happi- 
ness and tranquillity. But he was always respected, and consulted 
as the common oracle of Sicily. Neither treaty of peace, institution 
of law, division of land, nor regulation of government, seemed well 
done, if Timoleon had not been consulted, and put the last hand 
to it. 

His age was tried with a very sensible affliction, which he sup* 
ported with astonishing patience; it was the loss of sight. That 
accident, far from lessening the consideration and regard of the peo- 
ple towards him, served only to augment them. The Syracusans 
did not content themselves with paying him frequent visits, they 
conducted all strangers, both in town and country, to see their 
benefactor and deliverer. When they had any important affair to 
aeliberate upon in the assembly of the people, they called him in to 
their assistance ; he came thither in a chariot drawn by two horses, 
went through the public square to the theatre ; and in that manner 
was introduced into the assembly, amidst the shouts and acclama- 
tions of joy of the whole people. After he had given his opinion, 
which was alwavs religiouslv observed, his domestics reconducted 
him across the theatre, and he was escorted by all the citizens be- 
yond the gates, with continual shouts of joy and clapping of hands. 

He had still greater honours paid to him after his death. Nothing . 
was wanting that could add to the magnificence of the procession 
which followed his bier, of which the noblest ornaments were the 
tears that were shed, and the blessings uttered by every body in 
honour of his memory. Those tenrs were neither the effect of 
custom and the formality of mourning, nor exacted by a public 
decree, but flowed from a native source, and sprung from sincere 
affection, lively gratitude, and inconsolable sorrow. A law was 
also made, that, annually, for the future, unon the day of his death, < 
musical and gymnastic games should be celebrated, and horse-racer 
run in honour of him. But what was still more honourable for the 
memory of that great man, was the decree of the Syracusan people 
that whenever Sicily should be engaged in a war with foreigners, 
they should send to Corinth for a general. 

I do not know that we discover in history any thing more ffreat 
and accomplished than what we are told of Timoleon. I speak not 
only of his military exploits and the happy success of all his under- 
takings. Plutarch observes a characteristic in them, which dis- 
tiflffuishes Timoleon from all the ffreat men of his times; and he 
makes use, upon that occasion, oi a very remarkable comparison. 
There are, says he, in paintmg and poetry, pieces which are excel- 
lent in themselves, and which at the first view may be known to be 
the works of a master; but some of them denote their having cost 
abundance of pains and application; whereas in others, an easy and 
native grace is seen, which adds exceedingly to their value; and 
unongst the latter he places the poems of Homer. Something of 
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this sort occurs, he goes on, when we compare the great actic^s of 
Eparoinondas and Agesilaus with those of Timoleon. In the for- 
mer, we find them executed with force and innumerahie difficulties; 
but in the latter there is an easiness and focility, which distinguishes 
them as the work, not of fortune, but of virtue, which fortune seems 
to have taken pleasure in seconding. It is Plutarch who still speaks. 

But not to mention the military actions of Tmaoleon, what I 
admire most in him, is his warm and disinterested passion for the 
public ffood, reserving for himself only the pleasure of seeingr others 
happy by his services ; his extreme remoteness from ambition and 
haughtiness; bis honourable retirement into the country; his mo- 
desty, moderation, and indifference for the honours paid him ; and, 
what is still more uncommon, his aversion for all flattery, and even 
just praises.^ When somebodv extolled, in his presence, his wis- 
dom, valour, and the glory he had acquired in having expeUed the 
tyrants, be made no answer, but that he thought himself obliged to 
express his ffratitode to the gods, in' that, having decreed to restore 
peace and liberty to Sicily, Uiey had vouchsafed to make choice of 
aim in preference to all others for so honourable an office : for he 
was fully persuaded, that all human events are guided and disposed 
by the secret decrees of Divine Providence.* What a treasure, 
what a happiness for a state, is such a minister! 

For the better understanding his value, we have only to compare 
the condition of Syracuse under Timoleon, with its state under the 
t^vo Dionysiuses. It is the same city, the same inhabitants, and the 
same people: but what a difference do we perceive under the dif- 
ferent governments we speak of! The two tyrants had no thoughts 
but of making themselves feared, and of depressing their subjects 
to render them more submissive. They were in fact dreaded, as 
they desired to be, but at the same time detested and abhorred, and 
had more to fear fVom their subjects, than their subjects from them. 
Timoleon, on the contrary, who looked upon himself as the father 
of the Syracusan people, and who had no thoughts but of making 
them happy, enjoyed the refined pleasure of being beloved ana 
revered as a parent by his children: and he was remembered 
amongst them with blessings, because they could not reflect upon 
the peace and felicity they enjoyed, without calling to mind, at the 
same time, the wise legislator to whom they were indebted for those 
inestimable blessings. 

* Cfim raas landes audtret pmdicari, nunqvam alind Axit, qu&m te in ed re m&ximat 
diit gratiat agere et habere, qn&d edm BkOtein recreate oonatitniaMi^ tarn m potiMwaua 
dttcein esw voluisaent. Nibu enim remm hnmnnanan nne deorum nqouM ud D9*«haL 
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CHAPTER I. ' 

.3SGTZ01I L State of Greece from the time of the treaty of Antalddan. The Laeoda 
monians declare war acainst the city of Olynthua. They leize by fraud and vioiene* 
npoo the citadel of Thebet. Olynthui surrendera. 

A. M. 3637. The peace of Antalcidas,* of which mention has 

Ant. J. c. 387. been made in the third chapter of the ninth book,^ad 
plentifi^Ily scattered among the Grecian states the seeds of discon- 
tent and division. In consequence of that treaty, the Thebans had 
been obliged to abandon the cities of Bcpotia, and snffer them to 
enjoy their liberty ; and the Corinthians to withdraw their garrison 
from Argos, which by that means became free and independent. 
The Lacedemonian, who were the authors and executors of this 
treaty, saw their power extremely augmented by it, and strove to 
make &rther additions to it. They compelled the Mantinaiajis, 
against whom they pretended to have many causes of complaint in 
tne last war, to demolish the walls of their city, and to inhabit four 
different places, as they had done before. 

The two kings of Sparta,f Agesipolis and Agesilaus, were of 
quite different characters, and entertained equally different opinions 
upon the present state of affairs. The first, who was naturally 
inclined to peace, and a strict observer of justice, was anxious that 
Sparta, who was already much exclaimed against for the treaty of 
Antalcidas, should suffer the Grecian cities to enjoy their liberties, 
accordisff to the tenor of that treaty, and not disturb their tran- 
quillity through an unjust desire of extending her dominions. The 
other, on the contrary, restless, active, and full of great views of 
ambition and conquest, breathed nothing but war. 

*Xenoph. Hiit. Gr»c. L r. p. S50. 5S3 f Diod. 1. zv. jk 34L 
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A. M. am. At the Bame Ubm, deputies amved at S^p«(a ftom 

Aat. J. a 383. Acanthoe and ApoHoaia, twa very connderable cities 
of Macedonia, on the subject of Olyntlius, a city of Thraoe, inhabited 
b^ Greeks, originally from Chalcis in Eabosa. Athens,* after the 
victories of Suamis and Marathon, had ccmquered many places on 
the side 9f Thrace, and even in Thrace itself. Those cities threw 
off the yoke as soon as Si»arta, at the conclusion of the P^pon- 
nesian «rar, bad ruined the power of Athens. Olynthus was of this 
number. The deputies of Acanthus and ApoUonia repriBsented, in 
the general assembly of the allies, that Olynthus, situate in their 
neighboarhood, daily improved in strength in an extracHrdinary man- 
ner; that it perpetiiail]f extended its domimoos by new oonqoests; 
that it oblige^] aU the cities round about to submit to it, and to enter 
into its measures; and was upon the point of concluding an alliance 
with the Athenians and the Tfaebans. The af^r being taken intc 
consideration, it was unanimously resolved that it was neceaaary tc 
declare war against the Olynthjans. It was agreed that the allied 
cities should fumbh 10,000 troops, with liberty to such as desired 
it, to substitute money, at the rate of three oboh a day for emch foot 
soldier,f and four times as much for the horse. The Lacedcraa- 
nians, to lose no time, made their troops march directly, under the 
command of Eudamidas. who prevailed with the Ephon, that Phcs- 
bidas, his brother, might have the leading of those which were to 
follow, and to jom him soon afler. When he arrived in that part 
of Macedonia which is also called ThracC, he garrisoned such places 
as applied to him for that purpose, seized upon^ Potidca, a city in 
alliance with the Olynthians, which surrendered without makiBg 
any defence ; and began the war against Olynthus, though slowly, as 
was incumbent upon a general whose troops were not aU assembied. 
A. M. 36S3. Ph<Bbidas began his march soon after ,{ and berag 

Aat J. c. sn. arrived near Thebes, encamped without the walls, near 
the Gvmnasium or puUic place of exercise. Ismesiius and Lbon- 
tides, both poleniarchs, that is, generals of the army, and supreme 
magistrates of Thebes, were at the head of two dififerent factions. 
The first, who had engaged Pelopidas oh his side, was no fii^id to 
the Lacedemonians, nor they to him; because he publicly declared 
for popular government and liberty. The other on the contraiy, 
favoured an oligarchy, and was supported by the Lacedsmonians 
with their whole interest. ^I am obliged to enter into thin detail, 
because the event I am going to relate, and which was a conae- 
qnence of it, was the occasion of the important war between the 
Thebans and the Lacedemonians. 

This being the state of affairs at Thebes, Leonti^s applied to 
Phoebidas, and proposed to him to seise the citadel caUed Cadmea, 
to expel the adherents of Ismenius, and to give the Lacedannoniaiu 
possession of it. He represented to hint, that nothing could be more 

* Diod: L XT. p. 554. 556. fl^Te-pence. t Xenoph. p. S5G— 558. Plat 

in AgoKl. p. 009,009. U. in Polo^ pi SWI. *Dwd. I. xr. ^ W, mS. ^^ ^^ 
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i far him tbn to mdie bimsdr master of Tbebee, wMIrt hb 
was 'flndeairoarmg to roduoe Olyiilhua: that he Wild 
thereby Ikeihtate the sueceM of his brother's enterprise: and that 
the Thebans; who had prohibited their citizens by decree to bear 
nmiB against the Olynthmns, would not fail, apon his making him- 
self master of the citadel, to supply him with wbateveir number of 
hone and foot he should think proper, finr the enforcement of 
Eodanndas. • 

Phorbidas, wha had mooh amlMtion and little prudence, and who 
«otjgiit'only for an opportunity of signalizing himself by some extra- 
ordinary action, without examining the consequences, snfihred him- 
eelf to btt easily persuaded. Whi& the Thebans, in entire secant); 
and fbli reliance on the treaty of peace lately concluded by the 
Grecian states, were celebrating the feasts of Ceres, and expected 
nothing less than such an act of hostility, Phoebidas, conducted hf 
JLieontides, took possession of the citadeL The senate was then 
sitting. Leontides went to thenn and declared, that there was 
nothing to be feared fh>m the Lacedemonians who had just entered 
the citadel; that they were only the enemies of tJiose who wished to 
disturb the public tranquillity; that as for himself, by tlie power his 
office of pc^lemarch gave him, of confining whoever caballed against 
the state, he should put Ismenius into a place of security, who fac- 
tiousty endeavoured to break the peace. He was seized accordinffly, 
and carried to the citadel. Tne party of Ismenius, seeing their 
thie^ a prisoner, and apprehending the utmost violence for them- 
selvest quitted the city with precipitation, and retired to Athens, to 
the number of 400 and upwards. They were soon after banished 
by a public decree. Pelopidas was t^ the number; but Epaminondas 
remained at Thebc» unmolested, being disregarded, as a man 
entirri^ devoted to the study of philosophv, who did not intermedd.a 
m afiaits of state; and also en account of his^poverty, which left ne 
room to fear any thin^ from him. A new pdem&rch was nominpteo 
m the rocMu of Ismenius, and Leontides went to Lacodflunon. 

The news of Phmbidas's enterprise, who at a time of general 
peace had taken possession of a citadel by force, upon which he had 
no claim nor right, had occasioned -great murmurings. and com- 
plaints. Such especially as opposed Agesilaus, who was suspected 
c^ having shared in the scheme, demanded by whose orders Pha»- 
bidas had committed so strange a breach of public faith. Agesilaus 
who well knew that those warm reproaches were aimed at him, 
made no difficulty of justifying Phoebidas, and declared openly, and 
before all the world, TM iheeuMon might > be comidered in iUelfi, 
m order to under§iand whether it were utrftU or not ; that inAofeMr 
was expedient for Sparta, he woe not only permitted, hut commanded 
to act, upon hit own authority, and laithout waUuig the orden ofaHy 
body: strange principles to be advanced by a person who Aipon other 
occasions had maintained. That juttice waa the firat of all virtuee: 
and that without if, valour iUe^y and eoery other great quality, were 
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«MlMr and tmavaiUng. It is the same man that made vmwet, 
when somebody in his preeenoe magmfied the king of Persia's gran- 
deuf : iftf, wAom you call Ike great king,in whai it he greater tkan I, 
wUeee he be more JuH t a truly noble and admirable ma¥im. That 

JUSTICE MUST BE TUB RULE OF WHATBtER IS EXCELLENT AND 

GREAT ! bat a maxim that he had only in his mouth, and which all 
his actions contradicted; conformably to the principle of the general- 
ity of politicians, who imagine that a statesman' ought always to 
have justice in his mouth, but should never lose an occasion of vio- 
lating it for the advantage of bis country. 

But let OS now hear the sentence which the august assembly of 
Sparfa, so renowned for the wisdom of it counsels itnd the equity 
or iu decrees, is about to pronounce. The affair being matureljr 
considered, the ju-guments discussed at large, and set in their fuli 
li^ht, the assembly resolved, that Phmbidas should be deprived of 
his command, and fined 100,000 drachmas;* but that they should 
continue to hold the citadel, and keep a strong garrison in it. What 
a strange contradiction was this ! says Polybius ;f what a disregard 
of all justice and reason! to punish the criminal, and approve the 
crime ; and not only to approve the crime tacitlv, and without hav- 
u^ any share in it, but to ratify it by public authority, and continue 
t ui the name of the state, in order to reap the advantages aridng 
from it. But this was not all : commissioners, appointed by all the 
cities in alliance with Sparta, were despatched to the citadel of 
Thebes, to try Ismenius, upon whom they passed sentence of death, 
which was immediately executed. Such flagrantjnjustice seldom 
remains unpunished. To act in such a manner, says Polybius again* 
is neither for one's country's interest, nor one's own. 

Telutias,! Agesilaus's brother, had been substituted in the place 
ofPboBbidas to command the rest of the troops cf the allies dc6i£rBed 
a^nst Olynthus; whither he marched with all expedition. The 
city was strong, and furnished with every thing necessary to a good 
dcfonce. Several sallies were made with great success, in one of. 
which Teleullas was killed. The next year king Agesipolis bad 
the command of the army. The campaign passed in skirmishing, 
without any thing decisive. Agesipolis died soon afler of a disease, 
and was succeected by hb brother Clcombrotus, who reigned nine 
A. M. aeu. years. About that time began the hundredth Olym 
Ant. J. c. 380. piad. Sparta made fresh e&rts to terminate the wax 
with the Olynthiajns. Polybidas their general, pressed the siege 
with vigour. The place being in want of provisions was at last 
obliged to surrender, aud was received by the Spartans Into the 
Runner of their allies. 
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SECTION II. 

Bparta** pronaerity. Character of two iUuttrious Thebani, Epaminoodaa .and Pelopidaa. 
The latter forms the deiign of restoring the libertf i^his cooBtrr. Consfrfracj i^auiel 
tfM tyrants wisely eondncted, and iiap^y esecnted. The citadel is retaheii. 

The fortune ?f the Lacedsmonians nerer appeared with greater 
Bplendoar,* nor their power more strongly established. All Greece 
was subjected to them, either by force or alliance. They were in 
possession of Thebes, a most powerful ^city, and with that all Boeo- 
tia. They had found means to humble Argos, and to hold it in de- 
pendance. Corinth was entirely at their devotion, and obeyed their 
orders in .every thing. The Athenians, abandoned by their allies 
and reduced ahnost to their own strengtn, were in no condition to 
make head against them. If any city or peot)le in their alliance at- 
tenapted to withdraw themselves from their power, an immediate 
punishment reduced them to their former obedience, and terrified 
all others from following their example. Thus, masters by sea and 
land, all trembled before them ; and the most formidable princue, as 
the king of Persia and the tyrant of Syracuse, seemed to emulate 
each other in courting their friendship and alHance. 

A prosperity founded in injustice can be of no long duration. The 
blow that was to shake the Spartan power, came from the very 
quarter where they exercised the most unjust violence, and from 
whence they did not seem to have any thing to fbar ; that is to say, 
from Thebes. Two illustrious citizens of that state will make a 

glorious appearance upon the theatre of Greece, and for that reason 
eserve our notice in this place. 

These are Pelopidas and tlpaminondas,^ both descended from the 
noblest families of Thebes. Pelopidas, nurtured in the greatest 
affluence, and having become, whilst youn^, sole heir ofa, very rich 
and flourishing famuy, employed his wealth, from the first posses- 
sion of it, in the relief of such as had occasion for it and merited his 
favour ; showing in that wise use of his riches, that he was really 
their master, and not their slave. For according to Aristotle's re- 
mark, repeated by Plutarch,*^ most men make no use at all of their 
fortunes out of avarice, or abuse them in bad or trifling expenses. 
As for Epaminondas, poverty was all his inheritance, m which his 
honour, and one might almost say, his joy and delight consisted. 

He was bom of poor parents, and consequently familiarized from 
his mfancy with poverty, which he made more grateful and easy to 
him by his taste Tor philosophv. Pelopidas, who supported a great 
number of citizens, never having been able to prevail on him to ac- 
cept his ofiers and to make use of his fortune, resolved to share in 
the poverty of his friend by making him his example, and became 

* Xeooph. p. 565. ^ Diod. p. 334. f Plat in. Pelop. p. 979. 
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tht model as we&as adnuntum of tbe wliole cttji fromtha i 
of bis dress and the frugality of his table* 

If Epaminondas was poor with respect to the goods of fortune,^ 
be was amply recompensed ip. those of the head and heart: modest, 
|>rudent, grave, akilfiil in taking advantage of favourable opportuni- 
ties, possessing in a supreme degree the science of war, equally va- 
liant ard wise, easy and complaisant m hb intercourse witn the 
world, suffering with incredible patience the ill treatment of th& 
people^ and even of his friends, uniting with his ardour for m^itaiy 
exercises a wonderful taste for study and the sciences, piquing him- 
self especially so much upon truth and sincerity, that he made a 
flQTuple of tellmg a lie even in jest or diversion. «^<2e$ verUaHs dUi* 
gens^ tU nejoco qtddem merUiretur* 

They were both equally inclined to virtue.f But Pelopidas was 
best pleased with the exercises of the body, ahd Epaminondas with 
the cultivation of the mind. For Which reason, they employed their 
leisure, the one m the pahestra and the chase, and the other in con^ 
v^rsation acd the studv of phQosophy. 

But what persons of sense and judgment niust principally admire 
in them, and which is rarely founa amongst those of their high 
rank, is the perfect union and friendship that always sul^isted be- 
tween them, during the whole time they W^ere employed together 
in the adminibtration of the public afiairs, whether in war or peace. 
If we examine the erovernment of Aristides and Themistocles, that 
of Cimon and Pericles, of Niciasand Alcibiades, we shall find them 
fuH of trouble, dissension, and debate, l^e two friends we spei^ 
of held the first offices in the state ; afi great afihirs passed through 
their hands; every tiling was confided to their care and authority. 
In such delicate conjunctures, what occasions of pique and jealou^ 
generally arise ! But neither difference of sentiment, diversity of 
mterest, nor the least emotion of envy, ever altered their union and 
good understanding. The reason of wmch was, their being founded 
upon an unalterable principle, that i&, upon virtue ; which in aU other 
actions, says Plutarch, occasioned their having neither glory nor 
riches, those fatal sources of strife and division, m view, but solely 
the public good, and made them desire, not the advancement or 
honour of their own families,- but to render their country more pow- 
erful and flourishing. Such were the two illustrious men who are about 
to make their appearance, and to five a new face to the afl^irs of 
Greece, by the great events in which they will have a principal share. 
A. M. 3626. ijeontides being apprisea that the exiles had retired 

Ant J. c. 378. to Athens4 where they had been well received by the 
people, and much respected fay all people of worth and honour, Ibelvc 
a plot for secretly cutting them off, by means of certain unknown 
persons, whom he sent thither to assassinate the most conaderabla 

• Ciwi. n«p. ia Epm. c ui. t Mot in. Fekip. ».«79. 
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of tinsmt OdIj Androclides was killed, and Leontidei ftifed in his 
ieaigBB against all the t&ii^ 

At the same time, the Atheiitalls f eceived letters from Sparta, to 
prohibit their receiving or assistiUfir the exiles, snd With orders to 
expd them their city, as persons cleclared to be the common ene-' 
mies of Greece bv all the allies. Humanity, a virtue peculiar and 
natural to the AthenuUis, made them reject so infamous a proposal 
with horror. They were transported with the opportunity of ex- 
pressing their gratitude to the Thebans for a previous obligation of 
the same nature. Pot the Thebans had contributed the most to 
the re-establishment of the popular government at Athens, bnving 
declared in their favour by a public decree, contrary to the prohibi- 
tion of Sparta ; and it was froln Thebes, that Thrasybulus had set 
out to deliver Athens from the tyranny of the Thhty. 

Pelopidas, though at that time very young, went to all the exiles 
one after another, of whom Melon was the most considerable. He 
represented to them, ThcU it was neWier becoming nor juii to content 
themselves with having sated their own lives^ dnd to look with indtf" 
ference vpon their country^ enslaved and miserable ; that whatever 
good-wilt the people of Athens might etpressfor them^ it was notji 
that they should stjffer their/ate to depend upon the decrees of a peo^ 
plCy which their natural inconstancy ^ or the malignUy of the orators 
that turned them any way at willy might soon alter: that it was ne- 
cessary to hazard every Stingy after the example of Thrasyhulusy and 
to set hrfore (hemsehes hii intrepid ualour and generous fortitude as 
a model : that as he set out from Tliebes to suiopress and destroy the 
tyrants of AthenSy so ihey Ought to go from Athens to restore to Thebes 
Us ancient liberty. 

This discourse made all the impression upon the exiles that could 
be expected. They sent privately to inform their friends at Thebes 
of their resolution, who extremely approved their design. Charon, 
one of the principal persons in the city, offered to receive the conspi« 
rators.into his house. Philidas found means to get himself made 
secretary to Archias and Philip, who were then polemarchs or su« 
preme magistrates of the city. As for Epaminondas, he had for 
some time dUigently endeavoured to inspire the younger Thebans^ 
by bis discourse, with a passionate desire to throw off the Spartan 
yoke. He was ignorant of nothin? that had been projected,* but 
he believed that ne ought not to have any share in it, because, 
as he said, he could not resolve to imbrue his hands in the blood. 
of his countrymen; foreseeing that his friends would not ke^ 
within the due bounds of the enterprise, however lawful in .'tselj 
iiid that the tyrants would not perish alone ; and convinced be- 
ttdes, that a citizen, who should appear not to have taken either 
side, would have it in his power to make a more durable hnpres- 
aion upon the minds of the people* 

*nat.dtG«ik8ocni ANL 
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Tho day fer tlie execution of tfae project beW fixed, tbe exiles 
tbottght proper that Pberesucufl, having assemblea all the comipira- 
tOTs^ should stco at Thriasiam, a fittle town not far from Thebes, 
and that a snu^ii number of the youngw^t of them should venture 
into the city^ Twelve persons of the beet families of Thebes, all 
onited by a strict and taithful fiiendriiip with each other, though 
oompetitors for glory and honour, ofiered themselves for this bold 
enterprise. Pelopidas was of this number. After having embraced 
their companions, and deq^tched a messenger to Charon, to give 
him notice of their coming, they set ojt, dressed in mean habits, 
carrying hounds with them, and poles in their hands for pitching of 
nets ; that such as they met on the way might have no suspicion of 
them, and take them only for hunters uiat had wandered after th( ir 

Their messenger being arrived at Thebes, and having informed 
Charon that they were set out, the approach of danger did not alter 
ins sentiments; and as hq wanted neither courage nor honour, he 
prepared his house for their reception. 

One of the conspirators, who was not a bad man, who even loved 
tOB countr]r, and would have served Uie e^les with all his power, 
but had neither the resolution nor constancy necessary for such an 
enterprise, and could think of nothing but the difficulties and obsta- 
cles that presented themselves in crowds to his imagination, appal- 
led with the prospect of danger, retired to his house without saying 
any thing, and despatched one of his friends to Melon and Pelopidas, 
to desire them to defer their enterprise, and return to Athens, there 
to await a more favourable opportunity. Happily, that friend', not 
finding his horse's bridle, and losing a great deal of time in quar- 
relling with his wife, was prevented from going. 

Pebpidas and his companions, disguised like peasants, hMng 
separated from each other, entered the city at different gates to- 
wards the close of day. As it was then early in the winter, the 
north wind blew, and the snow fell; which served the better to con- 
ceal them, everv body keeping within doors on account of the cold 
weather ; which gave them likewise a pretext for covering their 
faces. Some who were in the secret, received and conducted them to 
Charon's house ; where, of exiles and others, their whole number 
amounted to Uprty-eight. 

Philidas, secretary to the Bceotarchs,* who was in the plot, had 
some time before invited Archias and his companions to supper on 
Chat very day, promising them an exquisite repast, and the com- 
joanv, of some of the finest women in the city. The guests being^ met 
at the appointed time, they sat down to table. They had circu- 
lated the glass, and were almost drunk, when it was whispered 
about, but not known where the report began, that the exiles were in 
tho city. Philidas, without showing any concern, did his utmost 

•.JLTSJ?^™!? "? f»BmI« who .w«n «lnis«i. with tho ffov-HmMitt ©f TMm. 
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to cbange the discoitrsd. Arcliias, liowever, sent one of tus officers 
to Charon, with orders to come to him immediately. It was now 
late, and Pelopidas and the ccmspirators were preparing to set out, 
and had put on their armour ana swords, when, on a sudden, they 
heard.a knocking at the door. Somebody went to it, and being told 
by the officers, that he was come from the magistrates with orders 
for Charon to attend them immediately, he ran to him half out of 
his wits to acquaint him with that terrible message. They all con- 
cluded that the conspiracy was discovered, and beheved them- 
selves lost, before It would be possible to execute any thing worthy 
their cause and valour. However, they were all of opinion thai 
Charon should obey the order, and present himself before the ma- 
gistrates with an air of assurance, as void of fear, and unconscious 
of ofience. 

Charon was a man of intrepid courage in dangers which threat- 
ened only himself: but at that time, terrified for his friends, and ap- 
prehending also that he should be suspected of some treachery, if so 
many brave citizens, whom he had received into his house, should be 
destroyed, he went to his wife's apartment, and fetched his only son 
of fifteen years old at most, who in beauty and strengrtb excelled all 
the youths of his age, and put him into the hands of Pelopidas, say- 
ing at the same time. If you discover ikaJt I have betrayed you, and 
have been guilty of treachery upon this occasion, revenge your- 
selves on me in this my only son, whom, dear cu he is to me, I 
abandon to you, and let him fall a victim unthout mercy to hisfather^s 
perfdy. 

These expressions wounded them to the heart; but what gave 
them the most sensible pahi, was his imagining there was any one 
amongrst them so mean and ungrateful as to form to himself the least 
suspicion in regard to him. They conjured him unanimously, not 
to leave his son with them, but to put him into some place of safety j 
that his friends and country might not want an avenger, if he should 
not be so fortunate as to escape the tyrants. JVb, replied the fa- 
ther, he shall stay with you, and share yourfaie. If he must perish^ 
what nobler end can he make, than to perish with his father cSid best ^ 
friends? For you, my son, exert yourself beyond your years, and 
show a courage worthy of you and me. You see lure the most &c- 
celleni of the Thebans, Make under such matters a^mohle essay of 
glory, and learn to fight ; or, if it must be so, to die, like them, for 
Hberty* For the rest, lam not vnthout hopes, for I believe that the 
justice qfour cause wUl draw down the favour and protection of the 
god*ttpon us. He concluded with a prayer for them, and after emr 
bracing the conspirators, went out. 

He took pains on his way to recover himself, and to compose his 
looks and voice, that he miffht not appear under any concern. When 
he came to the door of the nouse where the feast was kept, Archias 
and Philidas came out to him, and asked the meaning of a report, 
that disatfected people were arrived in -the dty, and were concealed 
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iB some hoiiie. He seemed astonished; and ibdiiig liy tbeir w^ 
swera to his quesdons, that th^y bad nb precise informatioti on the 
subject, he asfiumed a bolder tone, and said, h t# e^ tihtly Ihs 
report jf9u speak of it only a JaUe cUarmt inUnded to intermpi your 
wdrtk : hou>ever, tu it ought no^ to he neflededy til go itnmediaUly, 
and tnake the stricteH inquiry possible uUo tl. Philidas praised his 
prudence and zeal; and carrying Ardnas back into the company, 
a^ain engai^ed lum inthe debauch, and continued the entertainment, 
by keeping the guests in perpetual eixpectation of the women he had 
promised them. 

Charon on his return home, found his friends aU prepared, not 
to conquer nor to save their lives, but to die gloriously, and to sell 
themselves as dear as they could. The serenity and Joy of Ms 
looks explained beforehand, that theV had nothing to fear. He re* 
petfted ail that had passed ; after which they had no. thoughts but 
ef putting into instant execution a design, to Which the least delay 
might occasion a thousand obstacles* 

In fact, at that very instant haj^ned a second Stottn, far more 
violent and more danjp^rous than tne first, and which seemed as if 
it could not possibly &1 of making the enterprise miscarry. A cou* 
rier from Athens arrived in great haste with a packet, which con 
tained a circumstantial account of the whole conspiracy, as was 
afterwards discovered. The courie»was brought first to Archies, 
who was alreadjr overcome with wine, and thought of nothing but 
pleasure. In giving him his despatches, he said, J^y lord^ the per- 
son who writes you these letters^ conjures you to read them immedi^ 
ately, being serious affairs. Archias replied, laughing,* Serious 
affairs to-morrow; wnich words were afterWar£ used by the 
Greeks as a proverb ; imd taking the letters, he put them undier his 
bol8ter,t and continued the conversation and banquet. 

The conspirators were at that time in the streets, divided into 
two parties; the one, with Pelopidas at their head, marched against 
Leontides, who was not at the feast; the other against Archiae, under 
the command of Charon. The latter had put on women^s habits 
over their armour, and crowned themselves with pine and poplar 
wreaths, which entirely covered their faces. When they came to 
the door of the apartment where the feast was kept, the guests 
made a great noise, and set up loud shouts of joy. But they 
were told, thsflf the women would not come in till the servants were 
all dismissed, which was done immediately. The^ were sent to 
neighbouring houses, where there was no want of wine fbr their 
entertainment. The conspirators, by this stratagem, having made 
themselves masters of the field of battle, entered sword in hand, 
and showing themselves in their true colours, put all the guests to 
the sword, and with them the magistrates, who were full of wine, 
and in no condition to defend themselves. Pelopidas met with more 
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mi a< <met * Leontidesj'wiio was asleep is bed, awaked friftb Urn 
noise that was made,^uid nsing immediately, armed himself withl^ia 
sword, and laid some of the coospirators at his feet, but was at last 
killed himself. 

Tbb grand affiur being executed in this manner with so mucli 
despatch and success, couriers were immediately despatched to the 
exiles who had remained at Thriasinm. The doors of the prisons 
were broken open, and 500 prisoners let out. The Thebans were 
called upon to resume their liberty, and arms were given to all they 
met, the fifwils affixed to the porticoes being taken down, and the 
armourers and cutlers' shops broken open for that purpose. Epami- 
nondae and Georgidas came in arms to joiii them, accompanied with 
a numerous band of young men, and with some old persons of grea^ 
worth, whom they had got together. ^ 

The whole city was in great terror and confusion ; the houses all 
iUumtnated with torches, and .the streets throoged with the multi* 
tude passing to and fro. The people, in a constematioi) at what 
had happened, and for want of sufficient information, waited im* 
patient^ for the day to know their destiny. The Lacediemoniai} 
captains were therefore thought guilty of a venr great error in not 
having fallen upon them during their disorder; ror the garrison con* 
listed of 1500 men, besides 3000 who hiid taken refuse in the cita- 
del. Aiarii^d by the cries they heard, the illuminations they saw 
in the hoqsee, and the tumul^ of the multitude running backwards^ 
and forwards, they lay still, and contented themselves with guard- 
ins the citadel, after having sent couriers to Sparta with the news of 
what had happened, and to demand an iinme(fiate reinforcement. 

The next day at sun-rise the exOes arrived with their arms^ 
and an assembly of the people was convened. Epaminondas and 
Georgidas conducted Pelopidas and his company thither, surround- 
ed with all their sacri^ces, carrying in their hands the sacred filletSy 
and exhorting the citi^ns to assist their country, and to join with 
their gods. At this sight, the whole assembly rose up with loud 
acclamations and clappingr of hands, and received the conspirators 
as their bene&ctors and deliverers. The same day, Pelopidas, Me- 
lon, and Cfaaroil, were elected Bceotarchs. 

The arfivtd of the exiles was followed by that of 5000 foot and 
600 horse, sent by the Athenians to Pelopidas, underline command 
of Bemophoon. Those troops, with others which jbined them 
shortly after ^m all the cities of Boeotia, composed an army 
of 19,000 fbot and 2000 horse, and without loss of time besieged 
the <ntadd, that it might be taken before relief could ccHne from 
Sparta. 

The besieged made a vigorous defence in hopes of a speedy sue < 
emr ano seemeu resolved rather to die than surrender the place $ at 
least tne Laceaemo&ians were of that opinion. But they were not 
th» rreatest number of the garrison. When provisions began to 
&u snort, and famine to press them, the rest of the troops obliged the 
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ano were permitted to i-etire whither they thought fit. Tbsj were 
•carce marched out, when the aid arrived. The Lacedemoniana 
Ibund CleombrotUB at Mejgara, at the head of a powerful army, 
which, with a little more expedition, migfht have saved tiie citadel. 
But this was not the first time that the natural slowness of the 
Lacedemonians had occasioned the miscarriage of their most im- 
portant enterprises. The three commanders who had capitulated 
were tried. Two of them were punished with death; and the 
third had so ffreat a fine laid upon him, that not being able to pay it, 
he banished himself from Peloponnesus. 

Pelopidas had all the honour of this mat exploit, the most me- 
morable of any that were ever executed by surprise and stratagem. 
Plularch, with reason, compares it to that of Thrasybulus. Both 
exiles, desUtute in themselves of all resource, and compelled to im- 

£>re a foreign support, form the bold design of attacking a fbrmi- 
Ue power with a handful of men ; and having overcome all ob- 
atacles to their enterprise solely by their valour, had each of them * 
the good fortune to deliver their country, and to change the face of 
affidrs entirely. For the Athenians were indebted to Thrasybulus 
lor that sudden and happy change, which, 'freeing them iioin the 
oppression under which they groaned, not only restored their liber- 
ty, but with it their ancient splendour, and put them into a condi- 
tion to^umble, and make Sparta their ancient and constant rival, 
tremble in her turn. We shall see in like manner, that the war 
which is to reduce the pride of Sparta, and deprive her of empire over 
both sea and land, vvas the work of this single nis^ht, in which Pe- 
lopidas, without taking either citadel or fortress, but entering only 
one of twelve into a private house,* unloosed and broke the chains 
imposed by the Lacedaemonians on all the other states of Greece, 
thouffh they appeared to be so firmly riveted as never to be broken 
or uaboeed. 
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nsadeiicii tniiiit the 
AtlwBiau hectare for the Thebans. BkinnlahM between the latter and IheLaMd*- 



llphodriai die I<aoed«noniiui fonns adeiicn acaiiiat iJie Pinseiu widwak pieeeH. The 



A. M. 3037. The Lacedffimonians,f after the injury they pretended 
Aat. J. c. 377. to have received by the enterprise of Pebptdas, did not 
continue quiet, but applied themsdves in earnest to take their re- 
venge. Ageinlaus, rightly judging that an eiqiedition of that kind, 
the end of which was to support tyrants, would not reflect, much 
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koMMif ii|ion bim, Idfc it to Cleomibratim, who had lately mieceedecl 
img AeeiEdpolis; under pretence that his ffreat a^ dnpensed with 
andertakinif it. Cleombrotua entered B<Botia witJ 



his undertaking' it. Cleombrotua entered B<Botia with hia army. 
The first campaign was not yigonnis, and tenninated in committiitt 
■orae ravages in the country; after which the king retired; and 
dieta<;hing part of his troops to Sphodrias, who conmumded at 
Thespiie, returned to iSparta. 

The Athenians, who did not think themselves in a condition to 
mahe head ajpinst the Lacedemonians, and were afraid of the ccm- 
«>equences of the war in which the league with the Thebans was 
likely to engage them, repented their having entered into it, and 
renounced it. Of those who persisted to adhere to the Theban 
party, some were imprisoned, some put to death, others banished^ 
and the rich severely fined. The Theban affaus seemed almost 
desperate; as no one came forward- to support them. Pelopidas 
and Georgidas were then in office, and were concerting together 
means to embroil the Athenians with the Lacedemonians; and this 
was the stratagem they contrived. 

Sphqdrias the. Spartan had been left at Thespie with a body of 
troops, to receive and protect such of the Boeotians as should revdt 
agaujst Thebes. He had acquired some reputation amongst the 
soldiery, and wanted neither courage nor ambit!<m; but he was 
rash, superficial, self-conceited, and consequently apt to entertain 
Tsin hopes. Pelopidas and Greorgidas sent private !y a merchant of 
his own acquamtance to him, wiUi the ofTer, as from himself, of a 
considerable sum of money, and with insinuations '.setter calculated 
to persuade him than monev, since they flattered h-s vanity. After 
hatn$tg represented to him that a person of his merit and reputation 
ought to form some great enterprise which might immortaiize his 
namej he proposed to him the seizing qfthe PiraseuSy '>y attacking the 
Athenians by surprise^ and when they could have m* expeetaiion of 
such an attempt. He added^ thai nothing could he mttre grateful to 
the Lacedasmoniansy than to see themselves 'masters of Athens; and 
thai the Hubansy enraged at the Athenians, whom they considered a» 
traitors and deserters, would lend them no assistance. 

Sphodrias, anxious to acouire a jfreat name, and envying the 
glory of Phoebidas, who, in his opinion, had renderet) himself re- 
nowned and illustrious by his unjust attempt uuon rhebes, con* 
ceived it would be a much more brilliant and glorious exi>loit to 
seize the Pireeus of his own accord, and deprive the Athenians of 
their great power at «ea, by an unforeseen attack by land. He 
undertook therefore mth great joy an enterprise, which was neither 
less unjust nor less horrid than that of the^Cadmea, but executed 
neither with the same boldness nor with the same success. For 
bavmg set out in the night from Thespie, with the view of surpris- 
UM toe Puneeus before fight, the daybreak overtoojc him in the plain 
of^Tir^um near Eleusis, and finding himself discovered, he re* 
lamed shamefliDy to Thoapie with some booty which he had taken* 



The Athenians inmiediatfllj tent atnktoM^lon tvMi Uffiir ttnat* 
plaints to Sparta. Those amhassadors fo\mA that the Laeedttmo^ 
nians had not watted their anival' to accuse Sphodtias^ but bad 
already cited him before the conncil to answer for hk coodtKSt. He 
was afraid to obey that summons, having jost reason to apprciiend 
the isBoe of a trial, and the resentment of his4»untry» He had a 
0OD, who had contracted a strict and tender friendship with the son 
of Agesilaus. The latter solicited his father so earnestly, or rather 
tormented him with such extreme importunity and perseverance, 
that he could not refuse Spfaodrias his protection, and got him fully 
acquitted. Agesilaus hnA little delicacy, as we have seen already, 
with respect to the duties of justice, when the service of his friends 
was in question. He was besides, of all mankind, the most tender 
and indulgent father to his children. It is reported of him, ihti 
when they were little he would play with them, and divert himself 
with ridii^ upon a stick amongst tnem, and that having been one 
day surprised Irv a friend in that action, he desired him not to teB 
any body of it tul himself wad a father. 

The unjust sentence passed in favour of S^^hodrias by tht S{Mur- 
tans exceedingly incensed the Athenians,* and determined them to 
renew their auiance with Thebes imrae^ately, and to assist thm 
with all their power. They fitted ont a fleet of sixty sail, and gave 
the command of it to Timotheus, son of the illustrious Conon, whose 
reputation he well sustained by his own valour and exploits, it 
was he whom his enemies, through envy of the glory he had acquired 
by his great success, painted sleeping, with the goddess fortune at 
his feet, taking towns in nets for him:f but upon this occasioa he 
proved that he was not adeep. Afler having rava^d the coast of 
Laconia, he attacked the Me of Corcyra,^. which he took. He 
treated the inhabitants with great humanity, and made no altera- 
tions in their liberty or laws, which very much inclined the neigh- 
bouring cities in favour of Athens. The Spartans on their side 
made powerful preparations for the war, and were principally int^i 
upon rettJung Corcyra. Its happy dtuation between Sicily and 
Greece rendered that island very important^ They therefore Ga- 
gaged Dionysius the tyrant in this expedition, and demanded aid of 
him. In the mean time tHey despatched their fleet under the com- 
mand of Mnasippus. The Athenians sent sixty sail against th&n 
to the relief of Corcyra, under the command of Timotl^us at first; 
but soon afler, upon his seeming to act too sir wly, Iphicratea was 
substituted in his place. Mnasippus having made himself odious to 
his troops by his hau^tiness, rigour, and avarice, was very ili 
obeyed by them, and \<M his li^ in an engag^nent - Iphicraties did 
not arrive till after his death, when he received advice IbiKt \lie 
^zacusen squadron of ten. galleys was approaching, ^i<^ he 
attacked so successfully that not one of them esciq)ed. He bad 
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deBMii4ed» that the orator Calliatntus,' and Chabrias, one of the 
jnost renowned captains of his time, should be joiDed in commission 
with him. Xenophon admires his wisdom and g^reatness of soul 
upon that account, in being not unwilling to appear to have occa- 
sion for advice, and not apprehending that others might share the 
glory of his victories with nimself. 

Agesilaus had been prevailed upon to take the command of the 
troops against Thebes. He entered B<Botia, where he did abundance 
of damage to the Thebans, not without considerable loss on his own 
side. The two armies came every day to blows, and were per- 
petually engaged, though not in formal battle, yet in skirmishes, 
which served to instruct the Thebans in the art of war, and to in- 
spire them with valour, boldness, and experience. It is reported 
that the Spartap Antalcidas told Agesilaus very justly upon this 
head one day^ when he was brought back from Boeotia mifch 
wounded, My lord AgesUauty you have a fine reward for Uie lessons^ 
you have given the ThehatM in the art of war^ which, before you 
taught it them, they never would nor could learn. It was to prevent 
this inconvenience, that Lycurgus, in one of the three laws which 
he calls Rhetrce^ forbade the I^cedsuonians to make war often 
upon -the same enemy, lest they should make them good soldiers, 
by obliging them too frequently to defend themselves. 

Several campaigns passed in this manner without any thing 
decisive on either side. It was prudent in the Theban generals not 
to hazard a battle hitherto, and to give tneir soldiers time to inure 
and jembolden themselves. When the occasion was favourable, 
ibey let them seasonably loose like generous hounds, and after 
having given them a taste of victory by way of reward, they called 
them on, contented with their courage and alacrity. The principal 
glory of their success and this wise conduct was due to Pelopidas. 

The engagement at Tegyra, which was a kiiid of prelude to the 
battle of Leuctra-, added much to his reputation. Having failed in 
his enterprise agaiost Orchomenos, which had joined the Lacedae- 
monians, at his return he found the enemy posted to intercept him 
near Tegyra. As soon as the Thebans perceived them from the 
defiles, somebody ran in all haste to Pelopidas, and told him, We are 
fallen into the enemy' t hands. Why so, replied be : Why should vbe 
not retther say, that they are fallen into ours? At the same time he 
ordered hiisi cavalry, which were iiis rear guard, to advance to the 
front, that, they might begin the tight. He was assured that fils 
foot, which were only 300, and were called the sacred baltalioti, 
wherever they charged, would break through the enemy, though 
superior in number, as they were by at feast two-thirds. The 
assault began where the generals of each party were posted, and 
was very fier^. The two generals of the Lacedsmonians, who 
nad charged Pelopidas, were ^nresently killed; all that were with 
them being eituer slain or dispersed. The rest of the Lacedemo- 
nian troops were so daunted, that they op^ed a passaee for the 
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Thebans, who might have marched on and saved themselves if tfaef 
had thought fit: but PelOpidas, disdaining to make use of that open- 
ing for bis retreat, advanced against those who were still dn.wn up 
in battle, and made so great a slaughter of them, that the rest were 
all dismayed, and fled in disorder. The Thebans did not pursue 
them far, lest they should be surprised. They contented theinselves 
with having broken them, and with making a glorious retreat, not 
inferior to a victonr, because it was made through an enemy dis 
persed and defeated. 

This littl^ encounter, for it can be called no more, was in a man- 
ner the source of the great actions and events we shall soon relate. 
It had never happened till then in any war, either against the Bar- 
barians or Greeks, that the Lacedemonians had bee*i defeated with 
the superionty of number on their side, nor even with equal* forces 
in a pitched battle. For which reason they were iusupportably 
proud, and their reputation alone kept their enemies in awe, who 
- never durst show themselves in the field before them, unless superior 
in number. They now lost that glory; and the Thebans in their 
turn are to become the terror and dread even of those who had 
hitherto rendered themselv^ so uL^versally fi>rmidable. 
Anfj ^ST7 "^^^ enterprise of Artaxerxes Mnemon against Egypt 
Afji. 36301 ' And the death of Evagoras king of Cyprus, should na- 
AoL J. c. 374. turally come in here. But I shall deier those articles, 
to avoid breaking in upon the Theban affairs^ 

SECTION IV. 

New«tr(nibl«i in Greece. Tbe Laeedemoniani deelA«« war a^aioM Thebea. They an 
defeated and pot to flifht in tlie battle of Leuetra. fifrnmiBoodas rava^ea Lacooia, and 
marehea to the fatea of Sparta. 

Whilst the Persians Were engaged in the Egyptian war,"" great 
troubles arose in Greece. In that interval the Thebans, having 
taken Platcefe,t and afterwaids Thespi», entirely demolished those 
two cities, and expelled the inhabitants. The Plateans retired to 
Athens with their wives and children, where they were received 
with the utmost kindness, and adopted into the number of the 
citizens. 

A. M. 3633. Artaxerxes,! being informed of the state of the 

Aot. J. c. 371. Grecian affairs, sent, a new embassy thither, to per- 
siade the several cities and republics at war, to lay down their 
arms, and accommodate their differences upon the plan of the treaty 
of Antalcidas. By that peace, as has been observed in its place, it 
was concluded, that all the cities of Greece should enjoy their 
liberty, and be governed by their own laws. In virtue of this article, 
the ilacedtemonians pressed the Thebans to restore liberty to all 
the cities of Bo^a, to rebuild Platteie and Thespie which they had 

* Died. I. H. p. 361, 308. 
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demolished, and to restore them with the territories dependant on 
them to their ancient inhabitants. The Thebans on their side in- 
sisted also/that the Lacedtemonians should give Uberty to all those 
of Laconia, and that the city of Messene should be restored to its 
ancient possessors. This was what equity required ; but the Lace- 
demonians, believing themselves much superior to the Thebans, 
were for imposhig a law upon them, to which they would not sub- 
mit themselves^ 

All Greece beingj weary of a war which had already lasted several 
campaigns, and had no other origin than tuc ambition and injustice 
of Sparta, nor any other end than the aggrandizing of that state, 
was seriously intent upon effecting a general peace, and with that 
view had sent deputies to Lacedoemon, to concert together the 
means of attaining so desirable an event. Amongst those deputies,* 
Epaminondas was of the first ran^. He was at that time celeb rated 
for his great erudition and profound knowledge in philosophy; but 
he had not yet had an- opportunity of giving anv very distinguished 
proofs of his ffreat capacity for the command of armies and the ad- 
ministration of public affairs. Seeing that all the deputies, out of 
respect for Agesilaus, who declared openly for the war, were afraid 
to contradict him, or to differ from his opinion in any thing, a very 
common effect of too imperious a power on one side, and too servile 
a submission on the other ; he was the only one that spoko with a 
wise and noble boldness, as became a statesman who had no other 
view than the public good. lie mside a speech, not for the The- 
bans alone, but for Greece in general ; in which he proved, that the 
war augmented only the power of Spu*'ta, whilst the rest of Greece 
was reduced and ruined by it. He insintted principally upon the ne- 
cessity of establishing the peace upon the basis of equality and jus- 
tice ; because no peace could be solid and of long duration, but that 
wherein all parties should find an equal advantage. 

A discourse like this, founded evidently upon reason and justice, 
and pronounced with a ffrave and serious tone, never fails of making 
sn impression. A^esi&us plainly perceived, from the attention 
and silence with which it was heard, that the deputies were ex- 
tremely affected with it, and would not fail to adi conjformably to 
his opinion. To prevent that effect, he demanded of Epaminondas, 
IFhether fie thought itjwt and reasonable that Bceotia should he f res 
and ind^endent ? that is to say, Whether he agreed that the cities 
of BcBOtia should depend no longer upon Thebes? Epaminondas 
immediately asked in his turn, with great vivacity. Whether he 
thought it just and reasonable that Laconia should enjo^f the same 
independence and Uberty ? Upon wliich, Agesilaus, rising from his 
seat in great rage, insisted upon his declanng plainly, Whether he 
would consent that Bceotia should be free ? Epaminondas retorted 
bis question again, and asked. Whether onhis sidey he would consent 

• Plut in Ageril. p 8H. 
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thai Laemia §hou!d hefYeef Agesilaus, who wanted otilf apre* 
text for breakingr with the Thebaos, stnick their name directlj out 
of the treaty of alliance which they were about to conclude. The 
rest of the allies signed it, le^s out of inclination, than not to offend 
. the Lacedemonians, whose power they dreaded. 
« In consequence of this treaty,* all the troops in the field were to 
be disbandeSi. Cleombrotus, one of the kings of Sparta, was then 
in Phocis, at the head of the army. He wrote to the Ephori to know 
the republic's resolutioxis. Prothoiis, one of the principal senators, 
represented that there was no room for deliberation, fbr that Sparta^ 
by the late a^eement, had made the recall of the troops indispen- 
sable. Agesilans was of a different opinion. Angry with the The • 
bans, and particularly with Epaminoudas, he was absolutely b(*nton 
war for an opportunity of revenge, and the present seemed particu- 
larly fkvourable, when all Greece was free and united, and only the 
Thebans excluded from the treaty of peace. The advice of Pro- 
thouB was therefore rejected by the whole council, who treated him 
as an honest well-meaning dotard,f that knew nothing of the mat- 
ter; the Divinity, from thenceforth, as Xenophon observes, prcnnot- 
ing their downfidl. The Ephori wrote immediately to Cleombrotus 
to march against the Thebans with his troops, and sent orders at. 
the same time to all their ailies, to assemble their forces, who wera 
very averse to this war, and did not join in it but with ^reat reluc- 
tance, and out of fear of contradicting the Lacedsmomans, whom 
they did not yet -dare to disobey. Though no happy consequences 
could be expected from a war, visibly undertaken contrary to all 
reason and justice, and from the sole motive of resentment and re- 
venge ; the Lacediemonians, however, from the superiority of their 
numbers, assured themselves of success, and imagined that the The* 
bans, abandoned by their allies, were in no condition to oppose them. 
A. M. 3634. ■ The Thebans were much alarmed at first. They saw 
Aat. J. c. 370. themselves alone, without allies or support, whilst all 
Greeee looked upon them as utterly lost, not knowing that in a sin- 

fle man they had more than an army. This man was Epaminon- 
as. He was appointed general, and had several colleagues joined 
in commission witlf him. He immediately raised all the troops he 
could, and began his march. His armv did not amount to 6000 men. 
and the enemy had above four times that number. As several bad 
omens were told him to prevent his setting out, he replied only by 
a verse of Homer^s, of which the sense isy There is but one good 
omen,X which ig^to fffhtfor one^t courUry. However, to reassure 
the soldiers, by nature superstitious, and whom he observed to be 
discouraged, he instructed several persons to come from different 

* Xenopti. 1. yi. p. 593—507. Diod. 1. zt. p. 365-371. Pint in AgeiU. p. 6U, 619. Id. 
luPelop. p. S288,a89. 

t 'Exeiiroir ^*r ^xueft^iir iyia-ttro, iin >^, mc f«i»<, ri icUfAhnf ?>«• ] 
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places, and report angaries and omens in his iaToiir, wbich revived 
the spirit and hopes of the troops. 

Pdiopidas was not then in office, but commanded the sacred bat* 
talion. When he left his house to ^ to the army, his wife, in 
taking her last adieu, conjured him with a flood of tears, to take 
care of himself: 7%aii said he, shotUd be recommended to young peo^ 
pie; hut for generals, they have no occcuionfor ntch advice; they 
should only be exhort^ to take care qfothert, 

Epaminondas had had the wise precaution to secure a pass, by ' 
which Cleombrotus might have shortened his march considerably. 
The latter, ^fler having taken a large compass, arrived at Leuctra, 
a small town of Boeotia, between Plateete and Thesf^e. Both par- 
ties consulted whether they should give battle ; which Cleombrotus r 
resolved by the advice of ail his officers, who represented to him, 
that if, with such a superiority of troops, he declined fighting, it 
would confirm the report which was secretly spread, that he covertly 
favoured the Thebans. The latter had an essential reason for 
hastening a battU, t« anticipate the arrival of the troops which the 
enem^ daily expected. However, the six generals, who formed the 
council of war, differed in their sentiments. A seventh, who came 
up very seasonably, joined the three that were fi>r fighting ; and his 
opinion, which coincided also with that of Epaminondas, carrying 
the question, the battle was resolved upon. This was in the second 
year of the 102d Olympiad. 

The two armies were very unequal in number. That of the La- 
cedaemonians, as has been said, consisted of 24,000 loot and 1600 
horse. The Thebans had onlv 6000 foot and 400 hn^se; but all of 
them choice troops, animated by their success in former campaigns, 
and determined to conquer or die. The Lacedasmonian ravainr, 
composed of men picked up by chance, without valour, and ill- 
disciplined, was as much inferior to that of their enemies in courage 
as it was superior in number. The infiintry could not be depended 
on, except the Lacedaemonians; the allies, as it has been said, 
having engaged in the war with reluctance, because they did not 
approve the motive of it , and were besides dissatisfied with the Lace- 
doemonians. 

Tue ability of the generals on either side supplied the place of 
numerous armies, especially the Theban, who was the most accom- . 

eiisbed captain of his time? He was supported by Pelopidas, at the 
ead of the sacred battalion, composed or 300 young Thebans, united 
in a strict friendship f nd affection, and engaged under a particular 
oath never to fly, but to defend each other to the last drop of their 
blood. 

Upon the day of battle the two armies drew tip on a plain. Cle- 
ombrotus was upon the right, consisting of Lacedemonians, oa 
whom he confided most, and whose files were twelve deep. To 
take advantage of the superiority of his horse in an open country, 
he posted them in the front of his Lacedemonians. Archidamusy 
R 2 
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AfwSiaiaifM MA, w«8 at the head of the alliee, who fixnoed the \A 
wing. 

Epatninondas, who resolved to charge with his left, wliich hi 
commanded io person, strengthened it with the choice of his heavy- 
armed troops, whom he drew up fifty deep. The sacred battalion 
was upon liis left, and closed the wing. The rest of his infantry 
were posted upon his hght in an oblique line, which, the farther it 
extended, was the more distant from the enemy* By this uncom- 
mon disposition, his desi^ was to cov^ his right fiank, to refuse 
his rigbt wing and keep it.as a kind of reserve, that he might not 
hazard the event of the battle upon the weakest part of his army; 
and to begin tLie action with his left wing, where his best troops 
were |K)eted, to torn the whole weight of the battle upon king Cle- 
ombrotus and the Hpartans. He was assured, that if he could pene- 
trate the Lacediemonian phalanx, the rest of the army would soon 
be put to the rout. As for his horse, he disposed them (after the 
enemy's example) in the front of his left. 

The action began by the cavalry. As that of the Thebans were 
better mounted and braver troops than the Lacedemonian horse, 
the latter were not long before they were broken, and driven upon 
the infantry, which they put into some confusion. Epaminondas 
following his horse close, marched swiftly up to Cleombrotus, and 
fell upon his phalanx with all the weiefht of his heavy battalion. The 
latter, to make a diversion, detached a body of ♦•x)ops with orders 
to take Epaminondas in flank, and to surround him. Pelopidas, 
upon the sight of that movement, advanced with incredible speed 
and boldness at the head of the sacred battalion to prevent the ene- 
my's design, and flanked Cleombrotus himself, who, by that sudden 
an4 unexpected attack, was put into disorder. The battle was very 
fierce and obstinate ; and whilst Cleombrotus could act, the victory 
continued in suspense, and declared for neither party. When he 
fell dead with his wounds, the Thebans, to complete the victory, and 
the Lacedoemonians, to avoid the Ishame of abandoning the body of 
their king, redoubled theireflbrts, and a great slaughter ensued on 
both sides. The Spartans fought with so much fury about the body, 
that at length they gained their point, and carried it off. Animated 
by so glorious an advantage, they prepared to return to the chtrge, 
which would* perhaps have proved successfal, had the allies second- 
ed their ardour. But the 1^ wing, seeinirthe Lacedemonian pha- 
lanx had been broken, and believing all lost, especially when they 
heard that the king was dead, took ^o flight, and drew off the rest 
of the armyalon^ wi^ them. Kparainondas followed them vigour- 
ously, and killed a great number in the pursuit. The Thebans 
remained masters of the field of battle, and erected a trophy, but 
permitted the enemy to bury their dead. 

The Lacedemonians had never received such a blow. The most 
bloody defeats till then had scarce ever cost them more than 4 or 
600 of their citizens. Thev had been seen, however, animated, or 
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wi&et itkkki^y iQcenged, agtimst Atlicn«,-t» Mtisoni hfrntntse of 
thirty^ yeare, 800 of their citizens, who had aufiered themselves to 
be shut up m the little island of Sphacteiia. Here they lost 4000 
men, t>f whom 1000 were Lacedemoniaos, and 400 Spartans, out of 
roo who were in the battle.* The Thebans had only 300 men kiHed, 
amon^ whom were but few of their citizens. 

The city of Sparta was at that time celebrating^ the gymnastic 
games, and was full of strangers whom curiosity had brou^t thither, 
wheD the couriers arrived from Leuctra with the terribte news of 
their defeat. The Ephori, though perfectly sensible of aH the con- 
sequences, and that the Spartan empire had received- a mortal 
wound, would not permit the representations of the theatre to be 
suspended, nor any change to take place in the celebration of the 
festival. They sent to every family the names of their reiationn 
who were killed, and stayed in the theatre to see that the danceff 
and games were continued without interruption to the end. 

The next day in the morning, the loss of each family bein? known, 
the fathers and relations of those who had died in the battle met in 
the public square, and saluted and embraced each other with great 
joy and serenity in their looks ; whilst the others kept themselves 
close in their houses, or, if necessity obliged them to sfo abroad, it 
was with a sadness and dejection of aspect which sensibly expressed 
their profound anguish and affliction. That difference was still' 
more remarkable in the women. Grief, silence, tears, distinguished 
those who expected the return of their sons ; but such as had lost 
their sons were seen hurrying to the temples to thank the gods, and 
congratulating each other upon their glory and good fortune. It 
cannot jbe denied but such sentiments evince ^reat courage and re* 
solution ; but I would not have them entirely extinmiish natural 
tenderness, and should have been better pleased had there been less 
of ferocity in them. 

Sparta was under no small difficulty to know how to act in regard 
to those who had fted from the battle. As they were numerous, and 
of the most powerful families in the city, it was not safe to infjct 
upon them the punishments assigned by the laws, lest their despair 
should induce them to take some violent resolution that might be 
fatal to the state. For such as fled were not only excluded from all 
offices and employments, but it was a disgrace to contract any al- 
liance with them by marriage. Any body that met them in the 
streets might buffet them, which they were obliged to suffer. They 
were besides to wear dirty and ragged habits, full of patches of 
different colours ; and, lasUy, they were to shave half their beards, 
and to let tVie other half grow. It would be a great loss to the 
Spartans to be deprived of so many of their soldiery, at atime whett 
they had such pressing occasion for them. To remove thiadifficul* 
ty , they chose Agesilaus legislator, with absolute power to make such 

* l^faoM were ivoperly called Spattaiw, who inhabited Spaitft; 
wets UuMe fettled in thecoontry^ 
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aHentioiMi in the laws m he sfaoold think fit. ^geoIanBy withoat 
addinif, redenchiii^, or changing, any thing, fomS means to save 
the fl^tivee without prejudice to the state. In a iull assemb!^ of 
the Lacedemonians, be decreed, *« That for the present day, the 
Iliws should be suspended, and of no effect ; but ever after to remain 
in full force and authority." By those few words he preserred the 
S^rtan laws entire, and at the same time restored to the state that 
mat number of its members, by preventing their being for ever 
degraded, and consequently useless to the republic. 

After the battle of Leuctra tne two parties were industriously 
employed, the one in retrieving their loss, and the other in improving 
th&i victory.* 

Agesilaus, to revive the county of his troops, marched them into 
ArcMiia;t but with a full resolution carefully to avoid a battle. He 
confined himself to attacking some small towns of the Mantmsans, 
which he took, and laid the country waste. This gave Sparta.some 
joy, and they began to take courage from believing their condition 
not entirely wiesperate. 

The Thebans, immediately after their victory, had sent an account 
o€ it to'AUiens, and to demand aid at the same time against the 
common enemy. The senate was then sitting, and received the 
courier with great coldness, did not make him the usual presents, 
and dismissed him without taking any notice of aid. The Athe- 
nians, alarmed at the considerable advantage which the Thebans 
had gamed over the Lacediemonians,. could not dissemble the um- 
brage and dissatis&ction which so sudden and unexpected an in- 
crease of a neighbouring power gave them, which might soon render 
itself formidable to all Greece. 

At Thebes, Epaminondas and Pelopidas had been elected joint 
governors of Bceotia. Having assembled all the troops of the Bceo- 
tians and their allies, whose number daOy increased, they entered 
Peloponne8>is, and made abundance of places and states revolt from 
the Lacediemonians ; Elias, Argos, all Arcadia, and the greatest 
part of Laconia itself. It was then about the winter solstice, 
and towards the end of the last month of the year, so that in a 
few days they were to quit their offices; the first day of theneict 
month being assigned by law, for. their resigning them to the persons 
appointed to succeed them, upon pain of death, if they held them 
beyond that term. Their colleagues, apprehending the badness of 
the seasons, and still more, the dreadful consequences of infrineing 
that law, were for marching back the army immediately to Thebes. 
Pelopidas was the first who, entering into the opinion of Epaminon- 
das, animated the citizens, and engaged them to take advantage 
of the enemy's alarm, and to pursue their enterprise without re- 
i to a formality, from the observance of which they might ju£^ 
eve themselves dispensed by the state itself, as the service of 

»/i ^•°pP^' ^- ^P- 508. Diod. L XV. p. 375-378 ♦ Plul. ia Agesil. p. 6l3-«lak 

1b. iQ Polop. p. S90. 
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tlMaUte, when founded in juatlce, la the aoTereigi^ kw luid nle of 
tbepeopIe*8 obedience. 
They entered Laconia therefore at the headof an army of 70^00 

S>od soldiers, of which the Thebans did net form a iweljfth part 
ut the ^reat reputation of the t^ro generals was the caufe, that 
all the allies, even without prders, or a pubfic decree, obeyed thena 
with respectful silence, and marched with entire confidence and ooi»- 
rage under their command. It was 600 years since the Donana 
had established themselves i£t Lacedtemon, and in all that time Ujiey 
had never seen, till now, an enemy upon their lands ; none havw 
hitherto dared to set foot in them, and ihuch less to attack their ci^, 
though without walls. The Thebans and their allies, finding ^couor 
try hitherto untouched by an enemy, ran through it with <fire an4 
Bword, destroying and plundering as &t as the hver Eurotas, wiih* 
out any opposition whatsoever. 

Parties hpd been posted to defend some important pasMS. Ischo- 
las the Spartan, who commanded!one of thc^ idetachments, distin- 
ffuished himself m a peculiar manner. Finding it im^oesibja, with 
his small body of troops, to support the eneiny*s attack, and t|u4^« 
mg it disgraceful for a Spartan to abandon his.pofft, he aont backlho 
young men who were of an sf e aiid condition to s^ore their countiy 
effectudUy, and kept none with him out suchas Wfire advaoQed m 
years. These^ unanimously deiwtingr themselves, after the exanv^iUi 
of Leonidas, to the public good, ^old their IJLVQs ye^ ^ear ; and aitei 
havingr defended themselves a lone tii&e^ 9^d made great shh^ght^is 
of their enemies, they all j^erishea tp a mim. > 

Agesilaus acted upon this pccfLsiom wit^ |;reat addresfind wia* 
dom. He looked upon this irruj^ibn of t^e enemy as an i^ipetiUHM 
torrent, which it was npt only lii vain, but jang^ous to pppoee* 
whose rapid course would be but of short ilui^fitipn, and a^r .soai0 
ravages subside of itself. He contented hii;nself with distributioghia 
best troops into the middle and all the most vnportant ps^a of thf 
city, and with strongly securing all the posts. He was deterniinQd 
not to <iuit the town, nor to hazard a battle, iv^d persUt^d ia that 
resolution, without regard to all the ;ailleJ7,ini^^', and menpujes, c^ 
the Thebans, who defied him by name, and called upon him to come 
out and defend his country, liim who had alone been the cause of att 
its sixdTerings, by kmdling the war. 

But a sumect of far greater affliction to Ag^esilaus were the com« 
motions and disordei^ excited within the city, the inurmurs and 
complaints of the old men in the hig]^est affliction and despair firom 
being witnesses of what they saw, as i^rell aa of the women, who 
seemed quite distracted with hearing the threatening cries of the 
eaen^, and seemg the neighbouring country aU on &e, whilst the 
flames and smoke, which £ove almost upon them, seemed to de* 
Dounce a like misfortune to themselves. Whatever courage Agesi- 
laus might express in his outward behaviour, he could not &il of 
being si^nsibly affected with so mournful an object, to which was 
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added the grief o^sallymg his reputation; who, having (bond the 
city in a meet flouriBhing and potent condition when he came to the 
government, now saw it fallen to such a degree, and all its ancient 
glory lost under him ! He was, besides, secretly mortified at so 
mournful a contradiction of a boast he had often made, thai no v>o- 
wum of Sparta had ever seen the smoke of an enemy's camp. 

Whilst he was ffiving different orders in the city, he was informed, 
that a certain number of mutineers had seized an important po6t,^ith 
a resolution to defend themselves in it. Agesilaus ran immediately 
thither; and as if he had been entirely unacquainted with their bad 
design, he siud to them, Ckmrades^ His not there I sent you. At the 
same time he pointed to different posts to divide them ; to which they 
went, believing their enterprise had not been discovered. This order, 
which he gave without emotion, evinces a great presence of mind 
in Agesilaus, and shows, that in times of trouble it is not proper to 
see too much, that the culpable may not want time to reflect and 
repent. He thought it mor^ advisable to suppose that small troop 
innocent, than to urge them to a declared revolt by a too rigorous 
inouiry. 

The Eurotas was at that time very much swoln by the meltinjg; 
of the snows, and the Thebans found more difficulty in passing it 
than they expected, as well from the extreme coldness of the water 
as its rapidity. As Epaminondas passed at the head of his inian^, 
aome of the Spartans pointed him out to Ag^ilaus : who, after having 
attentively considerea and followed him with his eyes a long time, 
■aid only, Wonderful man!* in admiration of tbe'valour that induced 
him to undertake such great things. Epaminondas would have heea 
glad to have given battle in Sparta itself, and to have erected a 
trophy in the midst of it. He did not however dare to attempt the 
fbrcing of the city ; and not being able to induce Agesilaus to quit 
it, chose to retire. It would have been difficult for Sparta, without 
aid, and unfortified, to have defended itself lon^ a^nst a victorious 
army. But the prudent captain who commandea it was apprehen- 
sive of drawing upon his hands the whole force of Peloponnesus, 
and still more, of exciting the jealousy of the Greeks, who. would 
never have pardoned his destroying so potent a republic, and pulling 
out, as Leptius says, one of the e^es of Greece, as a proof of his 
8kill.f He confined himself therefore to the glory of having hum- 
bled the proud, whose laconic language add^ new haughtmess to 
their commands, and of having reduced them to the necessity, as 
he boasted himself, of lengthening their monosyllables.^ On his re- 
turn he again wasted the country. 

* *n Tou fAtyAM^^ay/uofot M^»u. The Gnek «xpfesBloB it aol 9Uf to k 
truHlated. It liyiufiat, Oh the actor of gieat deede 

t AriaL Rhet liii. e. 10. 

i The LaoedMnoDtMM aaewerad tke moet importaBt deepatebee by aahMle Bioaoay)- 
UUe. PbUip having written to thein, "" If I enter yoor country, I wiB pat nH to ire and 
aword,*' the7ieplied»If;» totig^UieywoiildtakeaUiKMiiblAcan topvtitouiel 
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In thk expedition the Thebana reinsUted An^Sia into one bod^ * 
tnd took Messenia from the Spartans, who had Deen in possession 
of it very Ion^,f after having ez^ed all its inhabitants. It was a 
country equal in extent to Laconia, and as fertile 80 the best soil in 
Greece. Its ancient inhabitants, who were dispersed in different 
regions of Greece, Italy, and Sicily, on the first notice given them, 
returned with incredible ioy ; animated by the love of their country, 
natural to all men, and aJmost as much by their hatred of the Spar- 
tans, which lenclh of time bad only increajaed. They built them- 
selves a city, which, from the name of the old one, was called 
Messene. Amongst the unhappy events of this war, none gave the 
Lacediemonians more sensible displeasure, or rather more lively 
grief, than this ; because from time immemorial an irreconcilable 
enmity bad subsisted between Sparta and Messene, which seemed 
incapable of being extinguished but by the final ruin of the one or 
the other. 

Polybius points out an ancient error in the conduct of the Messe- 
nians with regard to Sparta4 which was the cause of all their mis- 
fortunes. Th& was their too great solicitude for present tranquillity, 
and through an excessive love of peace, their neglecting the means 
of making it sure and lasting., Two of the most powerml states of 
Greece were their neighbours, the Arcadians and Lacedemonians. 
The latter, from their first settlement in the country, had declared 
open war against them : the others, on the contrary, always joined 
with them, and entered into all their interests. But the Messenians 
had neither the courage to oppose the *t. violent and irreconcilable 
enemies with valour and constancy, nor the prudence to treat with 
due regard their faithful and affectionate allies. When the two 
states were either at war with each otherj or carried their arms 
elsewhere, the Messenians, with little foresight for the future, and 
regarding only their present repose, made it a rule never to engage 
in the quarrel on either side, and to observe an exact neutnuity. 
On such conjunctures they congratulated themselves upon their wis- 
dom and success in preserving their tranquillity, whilst their neigh- 
bours all around them were involved in trouble and confusion, fiut 
this tranquUltty was of no long duration. The Lacedemonians 
having subdued their enemies, fell upon them with all their forces ; 
and finding them unsupported by allies, and incapable of defending 
themseli^es, they reduced them to submit, either to the yoke of a 
rigid slavery, or to banish themselves from their countiy. And this 
was several times their case. They ought to have reflected, saj» 
Polybius,f that as there is nothing more desirable or advantageouls 

• Paw. 1. ir. p. 967, 968i 

t The BileflaeaiaiM had been driven oat of thoir eonntry 387 yeut. 

t Polyb.l.iT.p.a9»,300. 
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iitaak peace, trkp fimnded on juetice «nd boaonr ; so there k no- 
thiiu^ move i^tmeftd, and at the same time more pernicioiiB, when 
attamed by bad meaanres, and porchaaed at the jnrke of liberty. 

SECTION V. 

Hm tw Thikua tjKmnk, wX ihm fMara, U9 m^emoA toil ac^BittBct. Spaitu infkira 
aid of tte Atbemaiii. The Greeks aeoA uakmnAoa to AxtaietzM. laflaeooe of 
Nopidu at the oout of 1 ofaim. 

It might be expected, that the two Ihebao captains, on their re- 
lain to their country aAer auch memorable actions, should have 
been received with-ffeneral apphiuse, and all the honours that could 
be conferred upon tnem. Instead of which, they were both Bum- 
mooed to answer as criminals against the state ; in having, cimtrary 
to the law, whereby they were obliged to resign their command to 
new officers, retained it foor montl^ beyond the appointed term 
during which they had executed in Messenia, Arcadia, and Laconia 
all those great exploits we have related. 

Such conduct is sucprising, and the relation of it cannot be read 
without a aecret indignation : but it had a very plausible founda- 
tion. The zealous assertors of a liberty lately regained, were 
uiprehensive that the exan4>le might prove very permcious, in au- 
thorizing some future magistrate to maintain hiinself in command 
beyond the established term, and in consequence to turn his arms 
against his country. It is not to be doubted, but the Romans would 
have acted in the same manner; and if they were so severe as to 
nut an officer to death, though victorious, for having fought without 
his general's orders, how would they have behaved to a general who 
should have continued four months in the supreme command, con- 
trary to the laws ? 

Pelopidas was the first cited before the tribunaL* He defended 
himself with less force and greatness of mind than was expected 
from a man of his character, for he was naturally warm and fiery. 
That valour, haughty and intrepid in fight, forsook him before the 
judges. Hjs air and discourse, ^hich had something timid and 
grovelling in it, demoted a man who was afraid of death, and did not 
in the lewit incUne the judges in his favour, and it was not without 
difficulty that they acquitted him. jSpaminondas appeared, aiid spoke 
with a quite different air and tone. He seemed^ if I may be allow- 
ed the expression, to charge danger in front without emotion* In- 
stead of justifying himself, he made a panegyric upon his actions, and 
repeated in a 16m style, in what manner he had ravaged Laconia, 
re-established Messenia, and reunited Arcadia in one body. He 
concluded with saying, that he should die with pleasure, if the The- 
bans would concede tne sole glory of theso actions to him, and de- 
clared that he had done them by his own authority, and without 
their participation. . All the voices were in his tavour and he return 

*- PluU de sni laude, p. 540. 
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ed fivm bu trial, as he used to retom from battle^ with i^Iory aad 
universal applause. Such dignit)r has true valJIr, that it in a man- 
ner seizes the admiration of manluod by force. 

He wds by nature designed for ffreat actions, and gave an air of 
grandeur to evqry thing he did. fiis enemies,'*' jealous of his glory, 
and with design to affront him, got him elected TiUardi ; an office 
very unworthy of a person of Us merit. He however thought it no 
dishonour to him, and said, that he would demonstrate, th^ thM 
office dm not only show what the man iod«, but also the man what the 
^ce was,j He accordingly raised that employment to very grieat 
dignity, which before consisted in only takiner care that the streets 
were kept 'Clean, the dirt carried away, and me drains and common 
sewers in good order. 

The Lacedemonians,! having every thing to feor from an enemy» 
whom the late successes had rendered still |nore haughty and enter- 
prising than ever, and seeing themselves exposed every moment to 
a new inroad, had recourse to the Athenians, and sent deputies to 
them to implore their aid. The person who spoke, began with de- 
scribing in the most pathetic terms, the deplorable condition and 
extreme dan^rer to which Sparta was reduced. He enlarged upon 
the insolent haughtiness of the Thebans, and their ambitious views, 
which tended to nothing less than the making themselves masters 
of all Greece. He insinuated what Athens in particular had to fear 
from them, if they were suffered to extend their power by the in- 
crease of allies, who every dav went over to theit party, and auff- 
monted their forces. He called to mind the happy times in whicn 
the strict union betwixt Athens and Sparta had preserved Greece, 
and contributed to the equal glory of both states ; and concluded 
with saying, how great an addition it would be to the Athenian 
name, to aid a city, its ancient friend and ally, which more than 
once had generously sacrificed itself for the common interest' and 
safety. 

The Athenians could not deny all that the deputy advanced in 
his discourse, but at the same time they had not ^'''gotten the bad 
treatment which they had suffered from the Spartans on more than 
one occasion, and especially afler the defeat m Sicily. However, 
their compassion of the present misfortunes of Sparta prevailed over 
their resentment of former injuries, and determined them to assist 
the Lacediemonians with all their forces. A short time afler,^ the 
deputies of several states being assembled at Athens, a league and 
confederacy was concluded against the Thebans, conformably to 
the late treaty of Antalcidas, and the intention of the king of Perr 
sia, who was continually urging its execution. 

A ^ght aivantage gained by the Spartans over their enemiflfl,| 
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rused tbem fion»that dejectkm of spirits in which they bad hitherto 
remained ; as it generally happens, that m a mortal distemper the 
least ghinpse of a recoverv enlivens hope and recalls joy. Archi- 
damns, son of Agesilaus, having received a considerable aid &om 
Dionysius the Younger, tyrant of Sicily, put himself at the head of 
his troops, and defeated the Arcadians in a battle, called the battle 
wUumi ieargy* because he did not lose a man, and killed a great 
nuDioer of the enemy. The Spartans before had'been so much ac- 
customed to conquer, that they had become almost msensible to the 
pleasure of victory: but when the news of this battle armed, and 
they saw Archidamus return victorious, they could not contain tbeii 
joy, nor keep within the cit^ . His father was the first that went 
out to meet him, weeping with joy and tenderness. He was follow- 
ed by the officers and magistrates. The crowd of old men and wo- 
men came down as far as the river, lifling up their hands to heaven, 
and returning thanks to the go'ls, as if this actior ^ad obliterated 
the shame of Sparta, and they began to see those happy days again, 
in wiiich the Spartan glory 'and reputation had risen so high. 

PliUisou8,f who had been sent by the king of Persia to reconcile 
the Grecian states, was arrived at Delphi, wliither he summoned 
their deputies to repair. The god was not at all consulted in the 
affair which was discussed in the assembly. The Spartans demand- 
ed, that Messene and its inhabitants should return to their obedience 
to them. Upon the Theban*s refusal to comply with that demand 
the assembly broke up, and Philiscus retired, after having lefl con- 
siderable sums of money with the Lacediemonians for levymgr troops 
and carrying on the war. Sparta, reduced and humbled by its 
losses, was no longer the object of the Persians* fear or jealousy; 
but Thebes, victorious and triumphant, gave them just cause of 
inquietude. 

To form a league against Thebes with greater certainty4 the 
allies had sent deputies tQ the great king. The Thebans on their 
side deputed Pelopidas ; an extremely wise choice, from the great 
reputation of tLe ambassador, which is no indifferent circumstance 
in respect to the success of a negotiation. The batt e of Leuctra 
had spread, his fame into the remotest provinces of Asia. When he 
arrived at the court, and appeared amongst the princes and nobility, 
they cried out in admiration of him, Thu ig he who deprived the La- 
eedcemonians of their empire by sea and land^ and reduced Sparta^ 
to confine Ute^between the Eurotus and Taygetus ; Sparta, that not 
long nncey wider iUJcing Agesilaue, threatened no less than to invade 
ui in Susa and Ecbaiana, 

Artaxerxes, extremely pleased with his arrival, paid him extraor- 
dinary honours, and piqued himself upon extolling him liighly before 
the lurds of his court; in esteem indeed of his great merit, but much 
more out of vanity and self-love, and to insinuate to his oubjects, 
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that tbe greatest and most illustrious persons nvide thor court to 
him, and paid homage to his power and good fortune. But after 
having admitted him to audience, and heard his discourse, in his 
opinion more nervous than that of the Athenian ambassadors, and 
more simple than that of the Lacediemonians, which was saying a 
great deal, he esteemed him more than ever ; and as it is coinmon 
with kings,^ who are but little accustomed to constrarat, he did not 
dissemble his extreme regard for him, and his pr^rence of him to 
all the rest of the Grecian deputies. 

Pelopidas, as an able politician, had apprised the kinj?, how im- 
portant it wais to the interest of his crown toprotect an intant power, 
which had never borne arms against the Persians, and which, in 
forming a kind of balance between Sparta and Athens, might be 
able to make a useful diversion against those republics, the per- 
petual and irreconciliable enemies of Persia, and which had lately 
caused it so many losses and inquietudes. Timagoras, the Athe- 
nian, was the best received after him; because being passionately 
desirous of humbling Sparta, and at the same time of pleasing the 
kinff, he did not appear averse to the views of Pelopidas. 

The king haviner pressed Pelopidas to explain what favours he 
had to ask of him, he demanded. That Messene should continue free 
a^ exenvptfrom the yoke of Sparta ; thai the Athenian galleys, iohich 
had sailed to infest the cocut of Bceotia, should be recalkd, or thai 
toar should be declared against Athens ; thai those who would not 
come into the league, or march against such as should oppose it, should 
be attacked first. All which was decreed^ and the Thebans declared 
friends and allies of the king. When this decree was read to the 
ambassadors, Leon, Timagoras*s colleague, said, loud enough to be 
heard by Artaxerxes, Athens has rSothing now to do but to find some 
otlier My than the king, 

Pelopidas, having obtained all he desired, lefl the court, without 
acceptmg any more of the king's many presents, than what was ne- 
cessary to carry home as a token of his favour and good will ; and 
this aggravated the complaints which were made agapst the other 
Grecian ambassadors, who were not so reserved and delicafc in 
point of interest. One of them, the envoy from the Arcadians, said, 
OB his return home, that he had seen many slaves at the king's 
court, but no men. He added, that all his magnificence was no 
more thai} vain ostentation, and that the so-much-boasted plane-tree 
of firold,f which was valued at so high a price, had not shade enough 
under it for a grasshopper. 

Of all the deputies, Timagoras had received the most presents. 
He did not only accept of gold and silver, but of a magnificent he^^ 
and slaves to make it, the Greeks not seeming to him expert enou£[h 
in that office ; which shows that sloth ana luxury were little m 

t It was « txeeof faJ,of wosiiUe worknaafhip^ ud gnai Tsliu^wbkli jfuogh wwl 
If m fl f femiwBty 
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iuUdcm fti Atlieof. He received sbo tweDtT-four cowi, wAh davefl 
to take cue of them; as it was necessary ror him to dnnfc milk for 
•ome indispositioD. Lastly, at his departare, he was carried b a 
diair to the sea^side at the king's expense, who gave four talents* 
^ tbat service* His colleague, Leon, on their arrival at Athens, 
accused him of not having held any communicatioa with him, and 
qjf having joined with PeTopidas in every tbin^. He was bronght 
t« trial in consequence, and condemned to suffer death. 

. It does not appear that the acceptance of presents waa what most 
incensed the Athenians against Tunagoras. For Epicrates^ a sim- 
]3e porter, who had been at the Persian court, and had also receiv- 
eid presents, having said, in a full assembly, that he was of oiMnion 
a decree ought to pass, by which, instead q£ the nine archons an- 
nually elected, nine ambassadors should be chosen out (Mf the poor- 
eft of the people, to be sent to the. king, in order to their oeing 
enriched by the voyage i the assembly only laughed, and made a 
jest of it. But what ^nded them moro, was tl^ Thebana having 
obtained all they demanded. In which, says Plutarch, they did not 
duly consider th^ great rqiNitation ol Pelopidas, nor c<Mn{Nrehend 
how muck stronger and more efficacious that was in persuading, 
tkan all the harangues and the rhetorical Nourishes <a the other 
ambassadors; especialiy with a jurioce accustomed to careee and 
comply with the strongest, as the Thc^bans undoubtedhr were at 
tiiat tune, and who besides was not aony to humble ^Murta and 
Athens, the ancient and mortal enemies of his throne. 

, Xhe esteem and regard of the Thebans for Pelppidas were.not a 
little augmented by the good success of this embassy, which had 
forocurea the freedom of Greece, and the re-establishment of, Mes- 
aene ; and he was extremely applauded for his conduct at ins return. 

. Qut Thessaha was the theatre whore the valour of Pelopidas 
made the ffreatest figure, in the expedition with which he was com- 
Bussioned hy the Thebans a^punst Alexander, tyrant of Pbers. I 
ahaE relate it entire, and unite un^r one point of view all which 
relates to that great event, without any other interruption, than the 
Journey of Pebpidas into Macedonia, to appease the trouUes of 
that court. 

SECTION VI. 

PiMditiiaMshM ilgaiiMt Altindtf^rtT^ H* 

goei to MsMdonia, to amMaM the troabln of that eoort, and farioga PhUif to IMct aa 
a hostage. He Tetania into ThoMaly, isieiaed by treachery, and nade a Miioner. 
i^iAiaiiMdai dsKveta hiw. PetojMaai iaink a' TkHtty af aiiitt.fho tsriaat, teA k kUled 
Id the battle. Extraoidlliary hdaoon paid, to hie flMmory. Tlracieal aa^ of Alox«ntei-. 

K m. a63i llie reduced cbndilioo of Bparta and Atheti8,t which 

Aa^i, o, am for manjr years had domineered over all Greece, either 
in conjunction or separately, had inspired some of their neighbours 

^m^SS""*^ "*"'"* tXenoph.l.yi.p.5:U--a83,&»H»l. DMLsv 
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with the detire of supphmtioff those cities, and ffiven birth to the 
liope of succeedinr them in the pre*eniinence. A power had risen 
ap in Thessaiy, which began to grrow formidable. Jason, tyrant 
ef Phene, had been declared generalissimo of the Thessalians by 
the consent of all the people of that province ; and it was to his 
merit, which was generally acknowledged, that he owed that dig- 
nity. He was at the head of an army of above 8000 horse and 
20,000 heav^-armed foot, without reckoning the Ught-armed sol- 
diers, and might have undertaken any thing with such a body of 
disciplined and intrepid troops, who had an entire confidence in the 
valour and conduct of their eeneral. But death prevented his 
designs. He was assassinated by persons who had cdflbpired his 
destruction. His two brothers, Polydorus and Polyphron, were 
substituted in his place, the latter of whom killed the other for the 
sake of reigning alone, and was soon after killed himself by Alex- 
A. M. 3035. ander of Phere, who seized, the tyranny under the 
Ant. J. c. an. pretence of avenging the death of Polydorus his father. 
Against him Pelopidas was sent. 

As the tyrant made open war against several states of Thessaiy, 
and was secretly intriguing to subject them all, the cities sen{^ am* 
bassadors to Thebes to demand troops and a general. Epaminon- 
das being employed in Peloponnesus, Pelopidas took upon himself 
the conduct of this expedition. He set out for Thessaiy with an 
army, made himself master of Larissa, and obliged Alexander to 
make his submission to him. He there endeavoured, by mild usage 
and friendship, to chanofe his disposition, and from a tyrant to make 
him become a just and humane prince ; but finding him incorrigible, 
and of unexamined brutality, ana hearing new complaints every day 
of his cruelty, debauched life, and insatiable avarice, he began to 
employ warm reproofs and severe menaces. The tyrant, alarmed 
at such usage, withdrew secretly with liis guard ; and Pelopidas, 
leaving the Thessalians in secunty from any attempts of the tyrant, 
and in good understanding with each other, set out for Macedonia, 
where his presence had been desired. 

Amyntas U. was lately dead, and had left three legitimate chil- 
dren, Alexander, Perdiccas, and Philip, and one natural son, called 
Ptolemy. Alexander reigned but one year, and was succeeded by 
Perdiccas,* with whom Lis brothi r Ptolemy disputed the crown. 
The two brothers invited Pelopidas either to be the arbitrator and 
judge of their quarrel, or to espouse the side on which he should see 
the most right. 

Pelopidas was no sooner arrived, than he put an end to all their 
disputes, and recalled those who had beeq banished by either party. 
Having taken Philip, the brother of Perdiccas, and thirty other chil- 



« PlataciM makes thii qnarrel between Alexander and Ptolemy; whieh cannot ttgif 
with iEechinet*! accoont (de Pais. Leg at. p. 400.) of the atlkinof Perdiceae after A/exaa- 
der*i death, wbien I shall relate in the histor* of Philip. Aa ^Beehines wai contemporaiy 
with them, 1 thoi^fatit proper to iubetitnto ferdlecat in the placto of Alexander 
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drmoTtlieiiobieat fimufiet of Maeedoida Ibr hoaligiet, he etrM 
them to Thebes, to ebow the Greeke how far the ssthority of the 
Thebaoe extended, from the reputation of their ama, end the entire 
eonfidence that was placed in their justice and fidditT. It was tbia 
Philip who was father ^ Alezaoder the Great, and aAerwards made 
war a^^dnst the Greeks, to sobjeet them to bis power. 

The troubles and fhctions arose again in Macedonia some yean 
after, occasionad bv the death Of Peroiccas, who was kiUedin a bat« 
tie. The fHends of'^tfae deceased called in Pelopidas. Being desirofis 
to arrife before Ptolemy, who was making new effi>rt8 td establii^ 
himself opon the throne, had tone to execute his projects; and net 
iHirVing an army, he raked some mercenary troops in haste, with 
whom he marched affsinst Ptolemy. When they were nesj each 
otiier, Ptolemy fbnnd means to corrupt those mercenary soldieis by 
presents of money, and to bring them over to his side. At the same 
lime, awed by the repntation and- name of Pelopidas, be went to 
m«et him as his superior and master, had recourse to caresses and 
entreaties, and promised in the most solemn manner to hold the 
erown only as guiirdian to the son of tfae deceased, to admowledge 
as friends and enemies all those who were so to the Thebana ; aid 
OS security for his engagements, he gaTe bis son Philoxeniis and 
Mr other children, wm> were educated withi lum,a8 hostages. These 
Pelopidas sent to Thebes. 

The tieacfaoy of the meicenary soldiers ran Tery much in his 
thoughts. He was informed that they had seat the greatest part 
ef their effects, with their wives and children, into the city of Phar* 
. mQu4,* and conceived that to be a fiiir opportunity for being revenged 
•n' them for their perfid v. He therefore drew together some Tm9* 
atlian troops, and marched to Pharsalus, where he was scarce ar» 
nved before Alexander the tvrant came ajifaiast him with a powerful 
army. Pelopidas, who liad been appomted ambassador to him, 
Mieving that he came to justify himself, and to answer the com- 
plaints w the Thebans, went to him acoompamed only hj Ismenias, 
without any precaution. He was not ignmnt of his being an im- 
pious wretch, as void of faith as of honour; but he imagined, that 
respect for Thebes, and regard to his dignity and leputatior., Would 
'prevent him iVom attempting any thing against his person. He was 
mistaken;' for the tyrant, seeiik^r them &ione and unarmed, made 
them both prisoners, and seized Pharsalus. 

Polybios exceedingly blames the imprudence of Pelopidaa open 
this occasion.f There are, says he, in the intercourse of society, 
certain assurances, and, as it were, Ues of sincerity, upon which one 
may reas6nably rely : such are the sanctity of oaths, the pledge of 
wives and children ddtvered as hosta^, and above all, the cmieis- 
tency of the past conduct of those with whom 'one treats; when« 
notwitfastandmg those motives for.our confidence, we are l^oeiyed 

« Ae«ty»rThtMdir. tLib.TiL>«S, 
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tt k • midbitme, but not a fault: bat to trust one't «df to t noto- 
rious tnutor and vi]lam,is certainly an instance of temerity fyi 
which thefe is no excuse. 

This heinous perfidy of Alexander filled the minds^of all his sob* 
j«ct9 with terror and distrust,* who very much suspected, that, after 
so flagrant an injustice and so daring a crime, tiie tyrant would 
spare nobody, and would bdiave upon all occasions, and towards all 
sorts of people, as a man in despair, that needed no farther regard 
to his conduct and actions. When the news was brought to Thebes, 
the Thebans, incensed at so base a deed, immediately sent an army 
into Thessaly; and as they were displeased with Epaminoudss, 
whom thW suspected, though without any good reason, of having 
been too favourable to the Lacedcemonians upon a certain occasion, 
they nominated other generals; so that hejwrved in this expedition 
only as a private man. The love of his country and of the pnblio 
good extinguished all resentment in the heart of that great man, 
and would not permit him, as is bat too common, to Mandon its 
service through any pique of honour or personal discontent. 

The tyrant in the mean time carried Pelopidas to Phene, and 
made a show of him to all the world at first, imagining that such a 
treatment would humble his pride and abate his courage. But Pelo* 
jndas, seeing the inhabitants of Phene in great consternation, per- 
petuflJiy consoled them, advising them not to despair, and assuring 
them that it would not be long before the tyrant would be pnniidiea 
He caused him to be told, that ii was very imprudent and very on* 
just to torture and put to death every day so many innocent citi- 
zens, that had never done him any wron^, and to spare his. Kfe, 
who, he know, would no sooner be out of ms hands, than be would 
punish him as his crimes deserved. The tyrant, astoniKhed at his 
greatness of soul, sent to ask him why he took so much pains to 
meet death ? It if, returned the illustrious prisoner, that Hum may» 
eH perish the eooner^ by hefomingetUl more deteitabie to the gode aid 



From that time the tyrant gave o^ers that-nobody should see w 
speak to him. But Theb4, his wife, the daughter of Jason, who 
had also been tyrant of Plf^rn, having heard of the constancy and 
courage of Pelopidas from those who guarded him, had a curiosity 
to see and converse with him ; and Alexander co!ild not refusie het 
his permission.f He bved her tenderly (if indeed a tyrant may be 
said to love any body:) but notwithstanding that tcaidemess, he 
treated her very cruelly, and was in p^petnal distrust even of her. 
He never went to her apartment without a slave befi>re him with a 
naked sword in his hand, and having first sent some of his guard to 
search every cofiTer for concealed poniards. Wretched prince! cries 
Cicero, who could confide more m a slave and a barbarian, than in 
his OMm wife ! 

• niiLinFotop.p.«B,803. Diod. I it. p. 303, S8L tCle.4eOflle.l B.s.0 
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TheM thereftfre desiniig to lee Peloptdas, found lam in a mehii> 
eholjoondition, dressed in a poor habit, his hair and beard neglected^ 
and void of every thing that miglrt console him in has distress. Not 
being able to refrain front tears at sncfa a sight, Ah^ tmferivmcAe 
Peiapidaii said she, iuw I pity your poor wife ! — Jvb 7%e^, rephed 
he, it ityouvfho are to be pitied^ icifto can endure euck a manner as 
Aleatander^ without being hie prieoner. Those words touched Theb6 
to the quick, for it was -with extreme reluctance she bore the ty- 
rant's cruelty, violence, and infamous excesses. Hence, by gomg 
often to see relopidas, and openly bewailing before him the injories 
she suffered, she daily conceived new abhorrence for her husband, 
whilst hatred and the desire of revenge grew contmually more strong 
in her heart. 

The Theban generals, who had enter^ Thessaly, did nothing 
there of any importance, and were obligeo* by their incapacity and 
iU conduct, to abandon the coiintry. The tyrant pursued them in 
their retreat, harassed them shamefully, and killed abundance of 
their troops. The whole army had been defeated, if the soldiers 
had not obliged Epaminondas, who served as a private man auHHigst 
them, to take upon him the command. Epamu^ondas, at the head 
of the cavalry and light-armed foot, posted himself in the rear; 
where, sometimes sustaining the enemy's attacks and sometimes 
charging them in his turn, he completed the retreat with success, 
and preserved the Bceotiaiis. The ^nerals upon their return were 
each of them fined 10,000 drachmas,* tfid Epamincmdas substituted 
in their place. As the public good was his sole view, he overlooked 
the iqjurioos treatment and kind of affront which he had received, 
^ and was amply recompensed by the glory that attended so generous 
and disinte^ted a conduct. 

Some dsvs after, he marched at the head of the army into Thes- 
saly; whither his reputation had preceded him. it had spread 
already both terror and joy through the whole country; terr^M' 
amon^ the tyrant's friends, whom the very name of Epaminondas 
dismayed, and joy amongst the people, from the assurance they 
entertained of being speedily delivered from the yoke of the tyranny, 
and the tyrant punished for all his crimes. ^But Epaminondas, prefer* 
ring the safety of Pelopidas to his own glory, instead of carrying on 
tho war with vigour, as he might have done, chose rather to pro- 
tract it, from the apprehension that the tymaU if reduced to despair, 
like a wild beast, would turn his whole raee upon his prisoner. For 
he knew the violence and brutality of bis nature, which would 
hearken neither to reason nor justice; and that he took delight in 
burying men alive; that some he covered with the skins of beara 
and wild boars, and setting his dogs upon them, caused them to be 
tern in pieces, or shot them to death with arrows. These were his 
frequent sports and diversions. In the cities of Meliboea and 

* Aboat8SU.tt«rliii|. 
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Scotosa,^ wBich were in alliance with him, he called an aisembly 
of the citizens, and causing th^m to be surrounded by his guards, he 
ordered the throats of all their young-men to be cut in his presence- 
Hearing one day a famous actor perform a part ia the Troades of 
Euripides, he suddenly went out of the theatre, and sent to the 
actor to tell him not to be under any apprehension upon that ac- 
count, for that his leaving the place was not from being displeased 
with him, but because he was ashamed to let the citizens see hira 
weep at the midbrtunes of Hecuba and Andromache, who had 
never felt any compassion for those whom he had murdered. 

Though he was little susceptible of pity, he was much so of feai 
at this time. Amazed at the sudden arrival of Epaminondas, and 
dazzled with the majesty ,|hat surrounded hrni, he made haste to 
d^patch persons to him with apologies for his conduct. Epammon- 
das could not endure that the ThebaojEl should make either peace or 
alliance with so wicked a man. He only granted him a truce for 
thirty days: and afler having got Pelopidas and Ismenias out of his 
han^f he retired with his troops. « 

Fear is not a master whose lessons make any deep and lasting 
unpression upon the mind.f The tyrant of Phene soon returned to 
his natural disposition. He ruined several cities of Thessaly, and 
put garrisons into those of Pythia, Achiea, and Magnesia. Those 
cities sent deputies to Thebes to demand a succour of troops, pray- 
ing that the command of tbctti might be priven to Pelopidas; which 
was granted. He was upon the point of setting out, whien there, 
happened a sudden eclipse of the sun, by whicli the city of Thebes 
was darkened at noon-day. The dread and consternation were 
general. Pelopidas knew very well wint to think of this accident, 
which was no more than was natural; but he did not think it proper 
fi>r him to expose 7000 Theba.ns ag;ainst their will, nor to compel 
them to march in the terror and apprehension with which he per* 
ceived they were seized. He therefore gave himself alone to the 
Thessalians; and taking y.'ith him 300 horse of such Thebans and 
strangers as would follow him, he departed, contrary to the pro- 
hibition of the soothsayers, and the opinion of the most wise and 
judicious. 

He was personally incensed a^inst Alexander, through resent- 
ment of the injuries he had received from hiiii. WhatTheb^ his 
wijfe had said, and he himself knew, of the general discontent in 
regard to the tyrant, gave him hopes of iindmg great divisions in 
his court, and a universal disposition to revolt. But his strongest 
motive was the beauty and grandeur of the action in itself, for' 
his sole desire and ambition was to show all Greece, that at the 
game time that the Lacedemonians were sending generals and 
officers to-Dionysius the tyrant, and the Athenians on their part 
were in a manner in the pay of Alexander, to whom they had 
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erected a sUtue of brass, as tq their benelaGtor, the Th^bans were 
the only people that declared open war affainst tyranny, and endea- 
voured to exterminate from amongst the Greeks all unjust and 
violent government. 

Af^er having assembled his army at Pharsalus, he marched against 
the tyrant; who, being apprized that Pelopidas had but few The- 
bans, and knowing that his own infantry was twice as strong as 
that of the Thessalians, advanced to meet him. Pelopidas being 
told by somebody that Alexander was approaching with a great 
army ; So much the better^ replied he, we thall beat the greater 
number. 

Near a place calh^ Cynoscephale, there were very high and 
steep hills, which lay in the midst of the plain. Both armies were 
in motion to seize that post with their ibot, when Pelopidas ordered 
his cavalry to charge that of the enemy. The horse of Pelopidas 
broke Alexander's^ and whilst they pursued them upon the plain, 
Alexander appeared suddenlv upon the top of the hills, having out- 
stripped the Thessalian infantry; and charging fiercely such as* 
endeavoured to force those heights and intrenchrocnts, he killed the 
foremost, and repulsed the others, obliging them to give way. Pelo- 
pidas, seieing this, recalled his horse, and giving them orders to 
attack the enemy's foot, he took his buckler, and ran to those who 
were fighting upon the hills. 

He presently made way through his infantry, and passing in a 
moment from the rear to the front, revived his soldiers' vigour and 
courage in such a manner as made the enemies believe themselves 
attacked by fresh troops. They supported two or three charges 
with great resolution ; but findiner Pelopidas's infantry continually 
gaining ground, and that his cavalry, who were now returned from 
the pursuit, came to support them*, they began to give way, and 
retired slowly, still making head in their retreat. Pelopidas, seeuig 
from the top of the hills the whole army of the enemy, which, though 
it was not vet actually put to flignt, be^an to break, and was in 
great disorcfer, he stopped for some time, boking about every where 
ror Alexander. 

As soon as he perceived him upon his right wing, rallying and 
encouraging his mercenary soldiers, he ^ould contain himself no 
longer, but, fired wiin the sight, and abandoning to hb sole resent- 
ment the care of his life and th^ conduct of the battle, he ffot a great 
way before his battalions, and ran forwards with all his torce, call- 
ing upon and defying Alexander. The tyrant made no answer to 
his defiance, and not daring to wait his coming up, withdrew to 
hide himself amongrst his guards. The battalion standing firm for 
some time, Pelopidas broke the first ranks, and billed the greatest 
part of the guards upon the spot. The rest, continuincr the fight at 
a distance, pierced his arms and breast at length with their javelms. 
The Thessalians, alarmed at the danger in which they saw him, 
made all the haste they could from the tops of the hUls to his «b- 
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Bistance; but he was Men dead when they arrived. The infantry 
and the Theban horee, returning to hght against the enemy's main 
body, put them to flie^ht, and pursued them a great way. The plain 
was covered with the dead; for more than 3000 of the tyrant's 
troops were killed. 

This action of Pelopidas, though it appears the effect of a eon- 
sunuTiate valour, is inexcusable, and has been generally condemned, 
because there is no true valour without wisdom and prudence. The 
greatest courage is cool and sedate. It spares itself where it ought, 
and exposes itself when occasion makes it necessary. A general 
ought to see every thing, and to have every thing in his thoughts 
To b6 in a condition to apply the proper remedy on all occasions, 
he must not precipitate himself where there is the danger of his 
being cut off, and of causing the loss of his army by his death. 

Euripides,* after having said in one of his pieces, that it is highly 
glorious for the general of an army to obtain the victory while ne 
preserves his own life, adds, that if it be necessary for Mm to die, he 
oiAght to do so by resigning his life into the hands ^virtue; as if he 
^dshed to imply, that virtue alone, not passion, answer, or revenge, 
]ias a right over the life of a general, and that the first duty of 
valour is to preserve him who preserves others. 

It is in this sense that the saymg of Timotheus is so just and 
amiable.f When Chares was one day showing to the Athenians 
the wounds he had received whilst he was their genera], and hia 
shield pierced through with a pike: For my part, said Timotheus, 
tehen I was besieging Samos, and a dart happened to fall very near 
me, I was much ashamed, a* having exposed myself like a young man 
wiihout necessity, and more than toas consistent Jor the genertU of so 
great an army. Hannibal certainly cannot be suspected of fear, 
And yet it has been observed, that in the great number of battles 
which he fought, he never received any wound, except only at the • 
siefire of Saguntum. 

It is therefore not without reason, that Pelopidas is reproached 
with having sacrificed all his other virtues to his valour, by thus 
throwing away his life, and with having died rather for himseuthan 
his country. 

Never was a captain more lamented than he. His death changed 
the victory so lately gained into mourning. A profound silence and 
universal afiliction reigned throughout the whole army, as if it had 
been entirely defeated. When his body was carried to Thebes, 
from every city through which it passed, the people of all ages and 
sexes, the magistrates and priests, came out to meet the bier, and 
to march in procession before it, carrying crowns, trophies, and 
armour, all of^ gold. The Thessalians, who were at the same time 
highly afflicted for his death, and equally sensible of their obliga- 
tions \o him,, made it their request, that they might be permitted to 

* PlotinP«Iop.317 t lbid.p 978. 
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cttiobffate at tlieir tele expeiwe the obsequiefi of « jgenersl, i^ M 
devoted iiioMelf for tlieir preik/rvation; and tliat honoorabb privilege 
could not be refused to their gratefiil zeal. 

Hill funeral waa Dia|jriuficent» especially in the sincere affliction pf 
the Thebans and Thessalians. For, says Plutarch, the exteroal 
pomp of mourninff, and those marks of sorrow, which may be im- 
posed by the public authority upon the people, are not always cer- 
tain proofs of their real sentiments. The tears which flow in private 
as well as public, the regret expressed equally by great and small, 
the |»ai^B given by the general and unanimous voice to a person 
who is no more, and from whom nothing farther is ezpecte<i, are an 
evidoMse not to be questioned, and a homage never paid but tb 
virtue. Such were the obsequies of Pelopidas, and, in my opinion, 
nothing more great and maffnificent could be imaged. 

Thebes was not contented with lamenting Pelopidas, but resolved 
to avenge him. A small army of 70(K) mot and 700 horse were 
immediately sent against Alexander. The tyrant, who had not yet 
recovered the terror of his defeat, ivas in no condition to defend 
himself. He was obliged to restore to the Thessalians the cities be 
had taken from them, and to give the Magnesians, Pytliiots, and 
Acheans, their Uberty ; to withdraw bis garrisons from their country ; 
and to swear that he would always obey the Theoaus, and march at 
their orders against all their enemies. 

Such a punishment was very gentle. Nor, says Plutarch, did it 
appear sufficient to the gods, or proportioned to his crimes : they 
had reserved one for him worthy of a tyrant. TheL^, his wife, who 
saw with horror and detestation the cruelty and perfidy of her hus- 
band, and had not -forgotten the lessons and advice which Pelopidas 
had given her whilst in pnson, entered into a conspiracy with her 
three brothers to kill him. The tyrant's whole palace was full of 

guards, who kept watch through the whole night ; but he placed 
ttle confidence in them, and as his life was in some eott in their 
hands, he feared them the most of all men. He lay in a high cham- 
b», to which he ascended by a ladder that was drawn up after his 
entrance. Near this chamber a great dog was chained to guard it 
He was exceeding fierce, and knew nobody but his master, T^eh£, 
and the slave who fed him. 

The time pitched upon fi>r the execution of the plot being arrived, 
Theb^ shut up her brothers during the day-tiioe, in an apartment 
near" the tyrant's. When he entered his own chamber at night, as 
he was overchai^d with meat and wine, he fell into .a deep slefp 
immediately. ThebyS went out presently after, and ordered the 
alave to taKe away the dog, that he might not disturb her husband's 
repose; and lest the ladder should make a noise when her brothers 
came up by it, she covered the steps of it with wool. All things 
being thus prepared* she made her brothers ascend sofUy , armed 
with daggers : when they came to iLe door, they were seized with 
terror, and would go no farther. Theb<,q;uite out of her wita 
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HffeaUned to^wake the tynnt if they did not prooeed iimnedietely 
end to dieoover the piot to ium* Shame and fear re-animatea them* 
afae made them enter, led them to the bed, and held the lamp her 
Betff whilst they killed him with repeated wouads. The news of 
Jiie death was immediately spread through the city. His dead body 
was exposed to all sorts or outrages, trampled under foot by the 
people, and giren fo a prey to the dofls and vultures; a jest lewwd 
iiff bis violent oppressions md detestable cruelties. 

SECTION VH. 

EpamiooiKlM if ehoMD general of tbeTh«bana. 'His •eeond attempt ftjaiBA Spcrta. Hb 
oelebrftted rietoij al Maminea. Hii deatk and eiik^y. 

A.n ^841. The extraordinaiy prosperity of Thebes was no smaU 

Aot. J.c. 383. subject of alarm to the neighboariDg states.* £very 
thing was at that time in motion in Grieece. A new war had spruoff 
np between the Arcadians and the Eleans, which had occasioned 
another between the Arcadians themselves. The people of Tegea 
had called in the Thebans to their aid, and those of Mantinea, the 
Spartans and Athenians. There were besides several other alties 
on- each side. The former gave Epaminondfls the command of thdr 
troops, who inunediately entered Arcadia, and encamped at Tegasa, 
with design to attack the Mantineans, who had quitted their aUianee 
with Thebes to attach themselves to Sparta. 

Being informed that Agesilaus had begun his march with his 
anny, imd was advancing towards Mantinea,' he formed an enter- 
prise, which, he believed, would immortalize his name, and entirely 
reduce the power of'tho enemv. He left Tegaea in the ni|^t with 
his aimy, unknown to the Mantineans, and marched directly to 
Sparta by a difierent route ^m that of Agesilaus. He would 
undoaVt^y have taken the citv by surprise, as it had neither walk, 
defect, nor troops: but happily for Sparta, a Cretan having made 
all possible haste to apprize Agesilaus of his design, he immediately 
dee^ched one of his horse to advise the city of the danger that 
threatened it, and arrived there soon after in person. 

lie-had searoe entered the town, when the Thebans were seen 
passing the Eurotas, and coming on against the city. Epamiiiondas, 
who perceived that his design was discovered, thought it incumbent 
on iam not to retire without some attempt. He therefore made his 
troops advance,! and making use of valour instead of stratagem, he 
attacked the eity in several quarters, penetrated as iar as the public 
square, and seized that part of Sparta which lay upon the side of the 
river. Agesilaus made head every where, and defended himself' 
with xaach more valoui^ than eoidd be expected from his years. He 
saw well, that it was not now a time, as before, to spare himsdf, 
aod to aot i«Bly upon the defensive; but that he had need of al! his 
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cminge tnd darfaigt and to fight with all the vigour of iesp^t 
meum which be had never yet used, nor placed his confidence in 
before, bat which he employed with great success in the present 
dangerous emergency. For by this happy despair and prudent 
audacity, he in a manner snatched the city out of the hands of Epa- 
minondas. His son Archidamus, at the head of the Spartan youtb, 
behaved with incredible valour wherever the danger was greatest, 
and with his small troop stopped the enemy, and made head against 
them on all sides. 

A young Spartan,iiamed Isadas, distinguished himself particularly 
in this action. He was very handsome, perfectly we^l-ehap^d, of 
an advantageous stature, and in the flower of his youth. He bad 
neither armour nor clothes, his bodv shone witii on, and he held a 
•pear in one hand, and a sword in the other. In tins condition he 
rushed with impetuosity from his house, and breaking through the 
throng of the Spartans that were fighting, he threw himself upon 
the enemy, gave mortal wounds at every blow, and laid all at his 
feet who opposed him, without receiving any hurt himself, whether 
it were that the enemy were dismayed at so astonishing a sight, or 
whether, says Plutarch, the gods took pleasure in preserving him 
upon account of his extraordinary valour. It is said, the Ephori 
decreed him a crown after the battle, in honour of bis exploits, but 
afterwards fined him a 1000 drachmas* for having exposed hiinself 
to so great a danger without arms. 

fipaminondas, having failed in his aim, and foreseeing that the 
Arcadians would certamly hasten to the relief of Sparta, and not 
being willing to have them with all the Lacediemonian forces upon 
his hands at the same time, returned with expedition to Tegiea. 
The Lacedemonians and Athenians, with their allies, followed him 
close in the rear. 

That general,! considering his command was i^pon the pcmt of 
expiring, and that if he did not fight, his reputation might suffer 
extremely, and that immediately after his retreat, the enemy would 
fall upon the Theban allies, and entirely ruin them, gave orders to 
his troops to hold themselves in readiness for battle. 

The Greeks had never fought amongst themselves with more 
numerous armies. That of the Lacedsmonians consisted of more 
than 20,000 foot and 2000 horse; the Theban army of 30,000 foot 
and near 3000 horse. Upon the right wing of the former, the Man- 
tineans. Arcadians, and Lacediemenians, were posted in one line; 
the Eleans and Acheans, who were the weakest of their troops, 
had the centre; and the Athenians alone composed the left wing. 
In the other army, the Thebans and Arcadians .were on the left, the 
Argives on the right, and the other allies in the centre. The cavalry 
on each side were disposed in the wings. 

I'ho Theban general marched in the same order of battle in which 
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lie intended to fight, that he miffht not be obl^ed, when he cme up 
with the enemy, to lose, ip the aispoeition of his army, a time whica 
cannot be too much saved in great enterprises. 

He did not march directly, and with his fVont to the enemy, but 
in a column along the hills with his left wing foremost, to make 
Ihem imagine that he did not intend to fight uiat day. When he 
was over against them at a quarter of a leaffoe's distance, he made 
his troops halt and lay down their arms, as if he designed to encamf 
there. The enemy in fact were deceived by.that stand, and reckon 
ing no longer upon a battle, they quitted their arms, dispersed them 
Belves about the camp, and sufiTered that ardour to extinguish which 
the near approach of a battle is wont to kindle in the hearts of ths 
soldiers. 

Epaminondas, however, by suddenly wheeling hjs troops to the 
right, having changed his column into a line, and having drawn out 
the choice troops^ whom he had expressly posted in front upon his 
march, he made them double their files upon the front of his left 
wing, to add to its strength, and to put it into a condition to attack 
in a point the Jjacedoemonian phalanx, which, by the movement he 
had made, fiiced it directly. He ordered the centre and right wing 
of his army to move very slow, and to halt before th^ came up 
with the enemy, that be might not hazard the event of the battle 
upon troops on whom he couiii not rely. 

He expected to decide the victory by that body of chosen troops 
which he commanded in person, and which he had formed in a 
colunm to attack the enemy in a point like a gallev, says Xenophon. 
He assured himself, that'u he could penetrate the Liacedcmonian 
phalanx, in which the enemy's principal force consisted, he should 
not fihd it difficult to rout the rest of their army, by charging upon 
the right and left with his victorious troops. 

But that h^ might prevent the Athenians in the left wing from 
coming to the support of their right against his intended attack, he 
made a detachment of his horse and root advance out of the line, 
and posted them upon the rising ground in readiness to flank the 
Athenians, as well to cover his right, as to alarm them; and gave 
them reason to apprehend being taken in flank and rear them- 
selves, if they advanced to sustain their right- 
After having diliposed his whole array in tnis manner, he moved 
on to charge the enemy with the whole weight of his column. They 
were strangely surprised when they saw in)aminondas advance to- 
wards them in this order, and resumed their arms, bridled their 
horses^ and made all the haste they could to their ranks. 

Whilst Epaminondas was marchinff against the enemy, the ca- , 
valry that covered his flank on the left, the best at that time in 
Greece, entirely composed of Thebansand Thessalians, had orders 
to attack the enemy's horse. The Theban general, whom nothing 
escaped, had judiciously planted bowmen, slingers, and lancers in the 
intervftb of hts boney in order to begin the disorder of the enemy '■ , 
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Oivaby, by t previmn discham of a iltt>wer of iaow^^Iqbm^ md 
jaTelins utx>n them. The other army had neglected to taft« the 
■ame p-ecaution, and had committed another fkoit, not lest consi- 
derable, in giving as much depth to the sqnftdrons as if tiiey had 
been a phalanx. By this means their horse were incapable of sup- 
porting long the charge of the Thebans. After haviog made seve- 
ral ineffectual attacks with great loss, they were obliged to retire 
behind their infantry. 

In the meantime Epannnondas, With his body of foot, had attack- 
ed the Lacedemonian phalanx. The troops came to the chaig^e on 
both sides with incredible ardour ; both the Thebans and Laced«- 
moniaps being resoived to perish rather than yield the gknry of 
arms to their rivals. They began by fighting with the spear ; and 
those first arms bemg soon broken in the fury of the combat, they 
charged each other sword in hand. l*he resistance was. equally 
obstinate, and th6 slaughter very great on both sides. The troops 
despising danger, and desiring only to dSstinguisfa themselves by the 
greatness of ueir actions, chose rather to die in thdr ranks, than 
to ]<>se a step of their ground. 

The furious slaughter on both sides having continued a vreat 
while without the victory's inclining to either, Epammondas, to lirce 
It to declare fbr him, thought it his duty to make an extraor&ary 
ettoTt in persan, without regard to the danger of his own life. He 
formed therefore a troop of^hc bravest and most determinate about 
kim, and putting himself at the head of them, made a vigorous 
charge upon the enemy, where the batde was most warm, and 
wounded the general cit the Lacednmonians with the first javelin 
he threw. His troop, by his examole, having wounded or killed all 
that stood in their way, broke and penetrated the phalanx. The 
Lacedasmonians, dismayed by the presence of Epannnond^, and 
overpowered by the weight of that intrepid band, were compelled 
to ^ve ground. The main body of the Theban troops, animated by 
their general's examfde and success, drote back the enemy iHponhn 
right and left, and made a great slaughter of them. Bat some 
troops of the Spartans, perceiving that Epammondas abandcmed 
himself too much to his ardour, suddenly rallied, and retomine^ to 
the figbt, charged him with a shower of javelins. Whilst he kept 
off part of those darts, shunned some of them, Warded off others, 
and was fighting with the most heroic valour, to assure the victory 
to his army, a Spartan, named Callicrates, |rave him a mortal wound 
with a javelin in the breast through his cuirass. The wood of the 
javelin being broken off, and the iron head continuing in the wound, 
the torment was insupportable, and he fell immediately. The bat- 
tle began around him with new fury ; the one side using their utmost 
endeavours to take him alive, and the other to save him. The 
Thebans gamed their point at last, and carried him off, after having 
put the enemy to flight. They did not pursue them far ; and return- 
ing immediately, contented themselves with remaining mastcmof 
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the field asd of the dead, wkhout nakkg sn^ tdvanta|[e of tltefr 
victory, or undertakiDg any thiDgr farther, as tf they staid fi>r the 
orders of their general* 

The cavalry, dismayed W the aecident of Epaimnoiidasy whom 
they believed to.be dnad, and seennig rather vanquished than viqto- 
rioiis, neglected to pursue their suecess in the sane manner, and re- 
turned to their former pns*. 

WhiisI ttMB was passjig on the left wnane of the'Thebana, th« 
Athenkn horso attacked their cavaby on tbe riffbt. But as the 
latter, besides tbe superiority of number, had the advantage of being 
seconded by the lu^bt infantry posted in their intervals, they charged 
the Athemnns ra<fely, and having galled them extremely with their 
darts, broke, and obliged them to By. After having dissersed an<l 
repulsed them in this manner, instead of porsuiog than, thev 
thought proper to turn their arms against the Athenian foot, which 
they took in flank, put into disorder, and poshed with great virour. 
Just as they were about to take to flight, the general of the flean 
cavalry, who commaDded a body of reserve, seeing the danjter of 
that phalanx, came upon the smir to its relief, eharged the Thebas 
hofsey who expected nothing less, forced them to retreat, and re- 
gained from them their advantage. At the same time, the Athe- 
nian eavahry, which had been routed at ^t, finding tbe^ were not 
pursued, rallied; and instead of going to the assistance of'^their foot, 
which was roughly handled, tl^ attacked the detachment posted 
by the Thebans upon the heights without tbe line, iknd put it to tbe 
aword. 

After these difierent movements, and tins akerhation of losses and 
advantages, the troops on both sides stood still and rested upon their ^ 
arms ; and the trumpets of the two armies, as if by consent, sound- 
ed tbe retreat at tbe same time. Each party pretended to the vic- 
tory, and erected a trophy : the Thebans, because they had defeated 
the right whig, and remained masters of the field of battle ; the 
Athenians, because they had cut the detachment in pieces^ And 
from this point of honour, both sides refused at first to ask leave' to 
bury their dead, which, with the ancients, was confessing their de- 
feat. The Lacedseroonians, however, first sent a herald to demand 
that permission ; after which, the rest had no thoughts but of pay- 
ing tlie lasi duties to the slain on their rei^etive sides^ 

Such was tbe even, of tbe famous battle of Mantinea. Xenopbony 
in his relation of it, Which concludes his history, recommends to the 
reader's attention the disposition of the Theban troops, and the or- 
der of batde, which he describes as a man of knowledge and expe- 
rience in the art of war. And tbe Chevalier Folard, who justly 
looks upon fipaminondas as one of the greatest generals Greece 
ever produced, in his description of the same battle, ventures to call 
it the masterpiece of that great captain. 

£paminondas had been carried into the camp. The surg^eons ' 
after having examined the wound, declared that be wouki expire $m 

T a 
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tmmattlMkeidorthodtrtwMdrmvBoalQfit l%o0e^««rtif»va 
«ll thit were p io B cnt Ike frtmciit eocnyw and afflicti6ii : Ihey wei« 
aaooneolaUe eo seeing eo great « aaa abeift to die, and to ^ withoat 
MMie. For Imb, Ihe orfy concern lie exproned was about iiis arms, 
«Dd tlM tfooeeas of the battle. When tliey s^wed iH» iw shi^d, 
«ad assured Urn tiiat the Tkebasis ^ad^neo Uie victoiy; tnmiiig 
Cawards Ms IHends widiaealni and 9^*^000 asr: Do noC ttgeurdy 
wM he, thit day oiihe end of my Hfty ou- atihe begmtmig of my 
happmem^ and Ae^ompMon of wtyghrt,. I Uane TVfrot Munn- 
pkcmi, prond Sparia humbled, and Greece deHeeredJrom the yoke 
^eeftiinde* W\>rihereei,idoti0ifwkonihalti4kv>WiotUisnie; 
isemdra and Jiatdmea are two Ultuirioue daughUrt, thai will ml 
Jail. 4» keep my masie a/toe, and io iranemid ii io poderity, Hnxivr 
spoken to this eftect, he drew the head of the javetin out oi' Lis 
woond and expired. 

It may he truly said, that the Hieban power expired \vith this 
great nvi; whom Cicero seems to rank aho^ eSU the illustrious 
men Grpece overproduced.* Justan is of the 8ame<3pinion,f when 
he sajs. That em a dart is no longer in a tsonditibn to wound when 
the fioiat of it is blunted, so Thebes, aHer having fort its general, 
was no lenger fbrmidabte to its enemies, and its power seemed to 
have lost its edge, and to be annihilated by the death ef&paminon- 
das* Sefbre him, that «lty was not distinjg^uished hy ai^ (oemorable 
action ; and after hkn, it sunk into its t)n£final obscurity ; so tbat it 
«aw its giery take hirtii and eM^ire with ^is great man. 

It has heen doubted whether he was a more eio^eBent captain or 
good man.! fie sou^t not powor for himself, but for his country ; 
mid earned his dbnnterestedness to such a pitch, that at his death 
. he did not leave sufficient wedUi to defray the expenses of his Itme- 
ral. Truly a phHgsopher, and poor by incfinataon, he despised ridies 
without afiecting any reputation from that contempt ; and if Jusdn 
may bo believed, hecoveted glory as littie as he did money, it was 
always against his will tha!t commands were conferred upon him; 
and he behaved himself in them is such a manner, as did more 
honour to the dignities, than the ^gnities to him. 

Thou|fh poor himself, and without any estate, his very poverty 
hj drawing upon him the esteem and c(»i£dence of the rich, gave 
him the opportunity of doing good to others. One or* nis friends 
bcbig in graat necessity, gpaminondas seat K^ to a veiy xkh citi- 
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«ie illo, vehit muctone tohf •Male 4uce ThebiiHontM, rai qMwiue |ii/bUe« ^mat hebauta 
«uDt ; -at Bon tarn Uloni aouBiaae, auftm cum, UIo oiaaM interiiM videreatac. liwn neqM 
hum mnt« •iuotta, uUaio menMrabile liettmn y o i pe ro , um poataa Tinatibus,4ed eladtuDi, 
insignM fuera: ut m&nifoituin nL-patruB <i&iiiMi>iit natam A 6sUnctain<cuni m> fuitne. 
Juitiu. I. vi. e. a 

t Puit ineertum, ^r mi^Hnr an dux -eaMt. Nam ^ hnpcrium >non«ibi maper nd patria 
^itMiyh; et peconiv adoA pareiM ruit,iii «ttinpuw fuaeri doftierit. ^GUtnm quoque aao 
cupiilior, qaam pecantn; cuippe recusontt omaia impcria ioveita aunL honorCMttii.iU 
ge«it« ^raaiueatan wm aocipora, lad dad ipn digiiUa'ti vidoMtuK. Jkatm 



^fga^ll^ xarden to uA him fi>r 1000 etowm in ha» oame.^ Thai 
Kicfa man coming to bia house, to know his wao^e» lor dirodiiig luft 
mejDJ to him upooNiUcb aa ern«d ; Whyyf ropMed EpjaxmnoadaOi i< 
if heeaoBe ffiir honest man it in wcmt, andyouare rich.f 

He had ioMbed those senerous and noble sentiments from tb«^ 
study of polite learning and pbik>sophy,t which he had made 1^ usua. 
eni{4ojriBent and sole delight from his earliest infaney ;. se that it 
was sorprising, and a qfuestion fre^iently ssked^'howr and at whal 
time, it was posmbie for a man, always busy amoiigst books, to at- 
tain, or rather seize, the knc^wledge of the art military in so great » 
degree of per^ction. Fond of leisure, which he devoted tothe study 
of philosophy, his darling passion, he shunned public emplovmentSy^ 
and intrigued oi^ to eaulude himself from them; His moderati(N» 
coDcealea hm> so* we^ that he lived obscure and almost ui^mowor 
His merit, however, discovered him; He was taken from his soli« 
tud»bT force, to he placed at the head of anmes; and he demons 
strated that philosophy i. though generally despised by those who 
aspire at the glory of arms, is wonderfuEy wen calculated to form 
heroes. For besides its being tiie greatest step towards conouer- 
ing the enemy to know how to conquer one's sdf, in tUs school an- 
ciently were taiught the great maxims of t?ue policy,|l ^^ ' ules of 
every kind of duty, tho motives for a due discbarge of them, what 
we owe to our country, the right use of authority, whereiss true cou- 
rage consists 'r m a word, the qualities that form the good citizen, 
statesman, and great captain. 

He possesswtk aE the ornaments of the mind: he had- the talent of 
speaking in petfection, and was weiK versed in the most sublime 
sciences. But a flM>desl» reserve threw a veil over all those excellent 
qualities, which ^iil augmented their value, and he knew not what 
it was to be ostentatious of them; 3pintharus, in giving his charac- 
ter, said. That he never hcd met a manj teho knew moref and spoke 

US8.% 

It may be said therefore in praise of Epaminondas, thait he falsified 
the proverb, which tpe«ted the Bceotians as boorish and stupid. 
This was the notion coramody entertamed of them;** and it was 
imputed to the gross air of the eouxltry, as the Athenian delicacy of 
taste was attributed to the subtlety of tite air they breathed. Ho- 
race says, that to judge of Alexander from: bis bad taste Sot poetry, 
one would 4swear him a true Busotian; 

B«otaniinenwM»Ji]ran»«Breimtan» XfiaU\»i,% 
In thick BoBoUao aif jou*d iwear bin borak 

* A Uleot. t Plut. de pnseept relpub. ger. 80ft 

1 •Qti X5*^toc, f/ff'tv, OUT Of 2r, intiH t^yr. 9v ti ^koorth* 

{ Jf.jn litoraram studium, jam pUiloionhin doeu-tnft tanta, ut mirabile TidweUir, l|Dds 

iMn imiynu niilitire Ktentia hominl inter iHeras natp. Jnstin. 
H The workB of Plato, Xenoplioo, and AriArtle, are praoftof this 
T Plot de audit, p. 3». ♦ 

** Inter kicoruni nnturas qaantum iotenit, vidonM»— AthettttteBaecarrlaiD,ez quo acn- 

titres etiam patmitnr Attici ; cra«iuai Tbebi»y itaqoepkifne* Tbebani. CU. d$ F«te, a 7 
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When Alcibiades was reproached with ImtiiigrfitfleiBcliniBttiitii 
music, he thought fit to make this excuse ; R isjbr Thebans to ting 
at they do* whs know im€ how to 9peak>, Pindar and Plutarch, who 
had very little of the soil ia them, aad who ate proofs that genius is 
of all nations, do themselves condemn the stupidity of their ooontiy- 
men. Bpaminondas did honour to his country, not on!^ hy the 
^eatness of his military exploits, but by that sort of merit which 
results from elevation oSr genius and the study of the sciences. 

I shall conclude this pOTtrait and character with a circumstance 
that gives place to nothing in all his other excellencies, and which 
may even be preferred to them, as it indicates a gxM>d he«.rt, and a 
tenderness and sensible disposition / qiitalities very rare amongst lhi» 
great, but infinitely more estimable than all those splendid attribtitfs 
whichthegenerahty of mankind commonly gate at with admimlion, 
and fancy almost the only objects worthy either of bein^ imitated or 
^vied« The victory at Leuctra had drawn the eyes and admiration 
<yf all the neighbouring states upon Epaminondas, and caused him 
to be* looked upon as tiie supporter and restorer af Thebes, as the 
triumphant conqueror of Sparta, as the deHverer of all Greece ; in a 
word, as the greatest man, and the most excellent captain, that ever 
was in the world. In the midift of this nniveisal applause, socapa* 
Ue of intoxicating, in a manner, the general of an army, E^amnien- 
4as, little sensible to so affectinpr and so deserved a glory, Jfyjoy^f 
iaid he, arii€$from my sense cjfthoX wfMi the news of my vtd^ 
will gwe my father and my mother. 

Nothinflr in history seems to me so TaluaMe as such sentiments, 
which do nonour to human nature, and proceed from a heart which 
neither false glory nor false greatness have corrupled. I confess it 
is withjn-ief I see these noble sentiments daily expire amongst us, 
especiauy in persons whose birth and rank raise them above others, 
who, too frequently, are neither good fathers, p>od sons, good hus- 
bands, nor ffoqd friends ; and who would think it derogatory to them 
to express for a father and mother the tender regard, of which we 
have here so fine an example from a Pa^an. 

Until Epaminondas's time, two cities nad exerdsed aitemately a 
kind of empire over all Greece. The justice and moderation of 
Sparta had at first acquired it a distinguished pre-eminence, which 
the pride and haughtiness of its generals, and especially of Pausa- 
nias, soon made it lose. The Athenians, until the Peloponneman 
war, held the first rank ; but in a muiner scarcely discemiUe in 
any other respect, than in their care to acquit themselves worthily, 
and in giving their inferiors just reason to believe themselves their 
equals. They judged at that time, and ver^ justly, that the true 
method of comraandiug, and of continuing their power, was to evince 
their superiority only by their sfood offices and the benefits they 
conferred. Those times, so gtorious for Athens, were- of about 

TiiqrwoM treat anacfaM. t n^tfaCMteL^SlS. 
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fcity* ^ y^ti^ ^ootifiticiiee, tad tltey Yetsiiied a bsit of that pie* 
eniiiefice duriog the twenty-seven yean of the Fefoponnesian war, 
widcfe nmke in all the seventy-two, or seventy-three years, which 
Demosthenes assigns to the duration of their empire ;* hot ibr thk 
latter space of time, the Greeks, disgusted hy the haughtiness of 
Athens, received no laws from that city without reluctance. Hence 
the Lacedaemonians became again the arbiters of Greece, and con-- 
tinned so from the time Lysander made himself master ef Athens, 
until the first war undertaken by the Athenians, after their re-esta- 
blishment by Conon, to withdraw themselves and the rest of the 
Greeks l^om the tyranny of Sparta, which was now grown more in- 
solent than ever. At length, Thebes disputed the supremacy; and 
hj the exalted merit of a single man, saw itself at the head of aS 
Greece. But that glorious conditio^ was of bo long continuance, 
and the death of Epaminondas, as we have already observed, plunged 
it agam into the obscurity in which he ibund it. 

lAsmosthenes remarks, in the passage above eited, that the pre 
eminence granted voluntarily either to Sparta or Athens, was a pra* 
eminence of honour, not of dominion, and that the intent of Greece 
wajs to preserve a kind of equality and independence in the other 
cities. Hence, says he, when the governing city attempted to 
ascribe to itself what did not belong to it, and aimed at any innova- 
tions, contrary to the rules of justice, in established customs, all the 
Greeks thought themselves obliged to have recourse to arms, and 
without any ground of personal discontent, to espouse with ardour 
ttie canse of the injured. 

1 shall add here another very judicious reflection from Polybiu8.t 
He attributes the wise conduct of the Athenians, in the times I 
have spoken of, to the ability of the^r generals, who were then at 
the head of their affairs ; and he makes use of a comparison, which 
explains, not unhappily, the character of that peo]Me. A vessel, 
without a master, says he, is exposed to great danjgers, when every 
one insists upon its l>eing steered accordmg to his opinion, and wiU 
not suffer others to guide him. If then a rude storm attacks it, the 
common danger conciliates and unites them; they abandon them- 
selves to the pilot's skill, and a& the rowers doing their duty, the 
ship is saved, and in a state of security. But if, when the tempest 
ceases, and the weather grows calm again, the discord ef the mari- 
ners revives ; if they will hearken no longer to the pilot, and some 
are for continuing their voyage, whilst others resolve to stop in the 
midst of the course ; if on one side they loose their sails, and 
full them on the other ; it oflen happens that, after having esca- 
ped the most violent storms, thejr are shipwrecked even m port. 
Tins, says Polybios, is a natural image of the Athenian republic 
As long as it suffered itself to be guided by the wise counsels of an 
Aristides, a Themistoeles, a Perides, it came off victorious from the 
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gmteit daagen. But proq>erity blinded and rniiied it ; Mbnmg 
no longer any thinff but its own caprice, and being become too in- 
oolait to be advised or goyemed, it plunged itaelf into the greater 
niafortones. 

SECTION vm. 



A. M. 3830. The third year ef the lOlst Olympiad,* and aoon 

Ant i. c. 374. after the Thebans had destroyed Pkttese and lliespie, 
aa has been obaenred before, Evagoras, king of Salamis in the isle 
of Cyprus, of wlM>m much has been said in the preceding volume, 
was assassinated by one of his eunuchs. His son mcocles succeeded 
hhn. He had a fine model before him in the person of his father; 
and he seemed to consider it as his duty to make it his study, and 
to tread in his steps.f When he took possession of the throne, be 
foond the public treasury entirely exhausted, by the great expenses 
which his father had been obliged to incur in the long war which 
he had to maintain with the king of Persia. He knew that the 
generality of princes, upon like occasions, think every means just 
ror the re-establishment of their affiiirs ; but fer his part, he acted 
upon different principles. In his reign there was no talk of banish- 
ment, taxes, and confiscation of estates. The public felicity was 
his solo object, and justice his favourite virtue. He dischar^d thie 
debts of the state gradually ; not by crushing the people with ex- 
cessive imposts, but by retrenching aU unnecessary expenses, and 
by using a wise economy in the administration of his revenues. / 
am mre, said he, that no citizen can complain that I haee done him 
the leaH wronff .* and I have the eaJtitfactUm to know that I have en^ 
rvhed many toith an unsparing hand^X He believed this kind of 
vanity, if it be vanity, might be permitted in a prince, and that it 
was glorious Tor him to have it m his power to throw, out such a 
defiance to his subjects. 

He piqued himself also in particular upon another virtue,! which 
is the more worthy of admiration in princes, as it is very uncommon 
amonff them ; I mean temperance. It is most amiable, but very 
difficult, in an age and a rank of fife tq which every thing seems to 
be lawful, and wherein pleasure, armed with all her arts and at- 
tractions, is continually lying in ambush for a young prince, and 
anticipating his desires, to make a long resistance against the vio- 
lence and msinuation of her assaults. Nicocles gloried in having 
never known any woman besides his wife during his reign, and wns . 
amazed that all other contracts should be treated with due regard 
in civil society, whilst that of marriage, the most sacred and invio- , 
lable of obligations, was broken through with impunity ; and that 
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men should not bluBh to commit an infidelity in respect to their 
'V^ives, of which, should their wiveis be guilty, it would throw them 
into the utmost anguish and despair. 

'What I have said of the justice and temperance of Nicocles, Iso* 
crates puts into that prince's own mouth; and it is not probable 
that he would have made him speak in such a manner, if his con- 
duet had not sgreed with such sentiments. It is in a discouTse* 
supposed to be addressed by that king to his people, wherein he 
ciefecribes to them the duties of subjects to their prmces : love, re* 
fepect, obedience, fidelity, and unbounded devotion to their service ; - 
and to eii|;age them more effectually to the discharge of those 
duties, hd does not disdain to give thera an account of his own con- 
duct and sentiments. 

In another discourse,'*' which precedes this, Isocrates kys before 
Nicocles all the duties of the sovereiffuty, and makes excellent re- 
flections upon that subject, ef which I can repeat here only a very 
small part. He begins by telling him that the virtue of private persons 
is much better supported .than his own, by the mediocrity i^ their 
condition, by the employment and cu^s inseparable from it, by the 
misfortunes to which they are frequently exposed, by their distance 
from pleasures and luxury, and particular^ by the liberty which 
their friends and relations have <Hgiving them advice ; whereas, the^ 
grenerality of princes have none of these advantages. He adds, 
that a king, who would make himself capable of governing weD, 
ought to avoid an idle and inactive life, should set apart a fixed time 
for business and the public affairs, should form his council of the 
most able and experienced persons in his kingdom, should endeavour 
to make himself as much superior to others by his merit and wisdom 
as he is by his dignity, and especially to acquire the love of his sub- 
jects, and for that purpose love them sincerely, and look upon nim- 
self as their common father. Perntt, said he, in ike religion you 
have received from your forefathersj but be assured thai the moH 
grateful adoration and sacrifice that you can offer to the IXvinity^ is 
that of the hearty in rendering yourself good and just. Show, upon 
all occasions^ so hi^h a regard for inihy that a single word from you 
may be more confided in than the 6dth pothers. Be a warrior , by 
your ability in military affairs, and by such a warlike provision as 
may intimidate your enemies; but let your inclinations bepoHfic, and 
he rigidly exact in never pretending to, or undertaking anything un- 
justly. ThefirUy certain proof that you have reigned well, will be 
the power (f bearing this testimony to yourself; thtU your people are 
hedome both more luLppy and more wise under your government. 
' What seems to me most remarkable in this discourse, is, that the 
advice which Isocrates gives the king is neither attended with 
praises, nor with Uiose studied reservations and artificial tumS) 
without which fearful and modest truth dares not venture to ap- 
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proach the throne. This u most worthy of applattnO) It&d it id ^ 
more to the credit of the prince than the writer. NicocloB, i&r 
from being offended at these connseis, received them with joy; and 
to express his gratitude to Isocrates, made him a preeeat of twenty 
talents, that is lo say, 20,000 crowns.* 

SECTION IX. 

AiUMtxM MMaoa vadtitakM tka redoetioB oTEgypt IpUentes tbe AtiMntaa h ap- 

Miatad genenU of te Atheaiui troofM. Tke •atarpoM mucarriM bjr, tbe iU eoaiiiiet of 
rkaraakuiu th«Paraiaa feneraL 

A. M. 9m. Artazerxes,t after having ffiven his people an inter- 

AaL J. a 377. val of relaxation for several years, luul formed tbe 

• design of reducing Egypt, which had shaken off the Persian yoke 
long before, and made great preparations for war for that purpose. 
Achoris, who then reigned in Egypt, and had given Eva^oraa pow- 
erful aid against the Persians, foreseeing the storm,' raised abun- 
dance of troops of his own subjects, and took into lids pay a great 
body of Greeks and other auxiliary soldiers, of wliom Chabrias the 

. Athenian had the command.^ He had accepted that office of him- 
self, and without the authority of the Republic. 

Phamabatus, having been charged with this war, sent to Athens 
to complain that Chabrias had encaged himself to serve against his 
master, and threatened the repulmc with the king's resentment, if 
he was not immediately recalled. He demanded at the same time 
Iphicrates, another Athenian, who was looked upon as one of the 
most exceUeut captains of his time, to e^ve him the command of the 
body of Greek troops iu the service of Tiis master. The Athenians 
who had a great interest in the continuance of the king's fiiend 
■hip, recalled Chabrias, and ordered him, upon pain of death, to 
repair to Athens by a certain day. Iphicrates was sent to the Per- 
sian army. 

The preparations of the Persians went on so slowly, that two 
whole years elapaed before they entered upon action. Aehori8,( 
king of Egypt, died in that time, and was succeeded by Psammu- 
this, who reigned but a year. Nepheritus was the next, and four 
months after Nectanebis, who reigned ten or twelve years. 
A. M. 3030. ArtaxeTxes,l| to draw some troops out of Greece, 

Ant. J. c. 374. sent ambassadors thither, to declare to the several 
■|at«s, that the king's intent was they should all live in peace with 
ea,ch other, conformably to the trea'y of Antalcidas, that, all garri* 
sons should be withdrawn, and all the cities suffered to enjoy their 
liberty under their respective laws. All Greece received his de* 
elaration with pleasure, except the Thebans, who refused to ooii<> 
form to it. 
At le^h,ir every thing being in readiness for the invasion of 

•tlnlphto. (Bu«eb.UiChrai. | Diod. 1. itr. p. 355. f ttld^SJS. 



Sg3^, It4»mp Wu fbnnedat Acd, sihce called Ptolemafe, in t^ales- 
tiae, the place appointed for the general rendezvous. In a review 
there, the army was found to consist of 200,000 Persians, under the 
command of Pharnabazos, and 20,000 Greeks under IphicrateET. 
The naval forces were in proportion to those of the land ; their fleet 
connsted of 300 ga-leys, besides 200 vessels of thirty oars, and a 
prodigious number of barks to transport the necessary provisions for 
the fleet and army. 

The ariny and fleet began to move at the same time; and that 
they^ might act in concert, they separated from each other as little 
as possible. Th^ war was to open with the sie^e of Pelusium ; but 
so much time had been given the E^ptians, that Nectanebis had 
rendered the approach to it impracticable, both by sea and Juid. 
The fleet, therefore, instead of maMhg a descent, as had been pro- 
jected, sailed forwards, and entei^ed the mouth of the Nile called the 
Mendesian. The Nile at that time emptied itself into the sea by 
seven diflereht channels, of which only two remain at this day ;* 
and at each of these, mouths there was a fort with a strong garri- 
son to defend the entrance. The Mendesian not being so well for- 
tified as that of Pelusium, where the enemy was expected to land, 
the descent was made with no great difficulty. The fort was car-^ 
ried sword in hand, and no quarter given to those who were found 
in it. 

After this signal action, Iphicrates thought it advisable to sail up 
the Nile wicfaout loss of time, and to attack Memphis the capital of 
Egypt. If that opinion had been followed before the Egyptians 
han Jiad time to recover the pani^ into which so formidable an in- 
viision, and the blow already received, |iad thrown them, they would 
have found the capital without any defence, it Would inevitablv have 
fallen into their .hands, and all . Egypt been reconquered. Isut the 
main body of the army not being arrived, Pharnabazus believed it 
necessary to wait its coming up, and would underteke nothing, till 
he had reassembled all his troops; i under pretext, that they would 
then be invincible, and that there would be no obstacle capable of 
witfafltan^ng them. 

Iphicrates, who knew that, in ai&irs of war especially, there are 
certain favourable and decisive momenta which it is absolutely pro- 
per to seize, judged quite differently ; and in despair to see an 
opportunity suflTered to escape, that might never be retrieved, he 
eam^tlj demanded permission to go at least with the 20,000 men 
under his command. Pharnabazus refused to comply with. that de- 
mand, out of abject jealousy ; apprehending, that ^ the enterprise 
succeeded, the whole ^oryof the war would redound to Iphicrates. 
This delay gave the Egyptiaas time to look about them. They 
drew all their troops together into a body, put a good garrison intp 
Memphis, and with the rest of their army kept the field, anid harassed 
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the PermiM in rach a maimer, that thef prevented their advuidn| 
farther into the coontry. After which came on the immdation of 
the Nile, which lajring all Ef^ypt under water, the Persians were 
ob1ig>?<i t? rslsm inlo Phmnicia, after having lost a considerable 
part of their troops to no puipoee. 

Thus this expedition, which had cost immense sums, and for 
which the preparttion alone had given so nfuch difficulty for up- 
wards of two jears, entirely miscarried, and produced no other 
eflbct, than an urecondlable enmity between the two generak who 
had the command of it. Pbamabazus, to excuse himself^ accused 
Iphicrates of having prevented its success; and Ipbicrates, with 
much more reason, hdd all the fault upon Pbamabazus. But well 
assumed that that nobleman would be believed at his court in pre- 
ference to him, and remembering what had happened to Conon, he 
determined, in order to avoid the fate of that iUustrioos Athenian, 
to retire secretly to Athens in a small vessel which he hired. 
Pbamabazus caused him to be accused there, of having rendered 
the expedition aeainst Egypt abortive. The people of Athens made 
answer, that if he could be convicted of that crime, he should be 
punished as he deserved. But his innocence was too well known 
at Athens to give him any disquiet upon that account. It does not 
appear that he was ever called in question about it ; and some time 
vler,the Athenians declared him sole adn^ral of their fleet. 

Most of the projects of the Persian court generally n^iscarriec by 
their slowness in putting them in execution.* Their generals' 
hands were tied up, and nothing was left to their discretion. .They 
had a plan marked out for them in their iustructions, from which 
they did not dare to depart. If any accident happened, that had 
not been foreseen and provided for, they must wait for new orders 
from court, and before they arrived the opportunity was entirely 
lost. Iphicrates, having observed that Phamabazus took his resolu- 
tions with all the presence of mind and penetration that could be 
desired in an accomplished general,! and that nevertheless they 
were not carried into execution, asked him one day, how it hap- 
pened that he was so quick in his views and so slow m his actions? 
M if, replied Phamabazus, because my tdewe depend only upon say- 
<e^, bui their execuHon tipon my matler. 



SECTION X. 

Hm LMedanoaiam wnd AgMilaiu to the aid of Taolioa, wbo had revohad ftan thi 
FeniaiM. Thekinf ofS ' * -..-.—«..-.. 
proviBCM ravolt agaiMt J 



FeniaiM. Thekinf of Sparta's acti«Mi>uiE|^pt, Bia death. ThefveatMiiiwtoftha 
^ .. _-_._.j Artaxarxea. 



After the battle of Mantineaj both parties equally weaiy of the 
war, had entered into a generiil peace with all the other states of 
Greece, upon the king of Persia's plan, by which the rajoyroent of 
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its laws luicl liberties was secured to each city; and the Messeoians 
were included in it, notwithstanding all the opposition and intrigues 
of the Lacedeemonians to prevent it. Their rage upon this occasion 
separated them f*om the other Greeks. They were the only people 
who resolved to continue the war, from the hope of recovering the 
whole country of Messenia in a short time. That resolution, of 
which Agesilaus was the author, occasioned him to be justly re- 
garded as a violent and obstinate man, insatiable of glory and com- 
mand, who was nut afraid of involving the republic again in inevitable 
misfortunes, from the necessity to which the want of money exposed 
them of borrowing great sums, and of levying heavy imposts, instead 
of taking advantage of the favourable opportunity that now offered 
to conclude a peace, and put an end to all their evils. 
A. M. 3641. Whilst mattejfls were thus passing in Greece,* Tachos, 

Ant. J. c. 363. wlio had ascended the throne of Egypt, drew together 
as many troops as he could to defend himself against the kmg of 
Persia, who meditated a new invasion of Egypt, notwithstanding the 
ill success of his past endeavours to reduce that kingdom. 

For this purpose Tachos sent into Greece, and obtained a body 
of troops from the Lacediemonians, with Agesilaus to command 
them, whom he promised to make generalissimo of his army. The 
Lacedflpmonians were exasperated against Artaxerxes, from his 
having forced them to include the Messenians in the late peace, and 
were rejoiced to have this opportunity of expressing their resent- 
ment* Chabrias, the Athenian, went also into t he service of Tachos, 
but of his own head, and without the republic s participation. 

This commission did Agesilaus no honour. It Mas thought below 
the dignity of a king of Sparta and a great captain, who had made 
his name glorious throughout the world, and was then more than 
eighty years old, to receive the pay of an Egyptian, and to serve a 
Barbarian who had revolted against his master. 

As soon as he landed in Egypt, the king's principal generals and 
the great officers of his house came to his ship, to receive and make 
their court to him. The rest of the E^ptians were as solicitous to 
Bee him, from the ^eat expectation which the name and renown of 
Agesilaus had excited in them, and came in multitudes to the shore 
for that purposed But when, instead of a great and magnificent 
prince, according to the idea which his exploits had led them to 
entertain of him, they saw nothing splendid or majestic either in his 
person or equipage, and saw onl]^ an old roan of a mean aspect and 
small stature, without any striking appearance, and dressed in a 
sorry robe of a very coarse stuff, they were seized with an im- 
moderate disposition to laugh, and applied the ftble of the mountain 
in labour to him. 

When he met king Tachos, and had joined his troops ir ith those 
of Egypt, he was very much surprised at finding that hh was not 

* Xttiopb. lb reg. Afeail. p. 663. Cor. Nep. in AgesIL t. vfii. 
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ftppoint^ genenl of tke whote ftrmyv M he ezpeeled, imt Cify <^ 
t(e foreign troopA; that Chabrias was made ^neial oi the seft- 
fbrces, and tliat Tachoa letained the cominaDd-ui-chJef to faiinaelf. 
Thia was not the only mortification he had to experience. 

Tachoa came to a resolution to mar<ph into Phoenicia, thinking it 
more advisable to make that country the seat of war, than to await 
the enemy in Effvpt. Agesilaus^ who knew better, represented to 
him in vain, that his afiSiirs were not sufficiently established to admit 
his removing out of his dominions; that be would do much better to 
remain in them, and content himself with acting by his generals in 
the enemy's country. Tachos despised this wise coun^, and ex- 
pressed no less disregard for him on all other occasions. Agedlaus 
was so much incensed at such conduct, that he joined the l^gyptianB, 
who bad taken arms against hira during his absence, and^ had placed 
Nectanebos his cousin upon the throne.* Agesilaus, abandoning 
the king, to whose aid he had been sent, and joining the rebel who 
had dethroned him, alleged in justification of himself, that he was 
sent to the assistance of the Egyptians; and that they having taken 
u]^ arms against Tachos, he was not at liberty to serve against them 
without new orders from Sparta. He despatched expresses thither; 
and the instructions he received were, to act as he should judge 
niost advantageous ftr his country. He immediately declared for 
Nectanebus. Tachos, obliged to quit Egypt, retired to Sidqa, from 
whence he went to the court of Persia. Artaxerxes not cmly for- 
gave him his fault, but even gave him the oommand of his Uq&ps 
against the rebels. * 

A;jfesilau6 covered so criminal a conduct with the vol of ^e pdl>lic 
utihty. But, says Plutarch, let that delusive blind be removed, the 
most just and only true name which can be given the action, is that 
of perfidy and treason. It is true that the {Jacedl^moman8, making 
the glorious and the good consist principally in the service of th^ir 
country, which they idolized, knew no other justice thiin what 
tended to the augmentation of the grandeur of Spart|,, and the 
extending of its dominions. 1 am surprised so judicious a|i author 
as Xenophon should endeavour to palliate a conduct of this kind, by 
saving only, that Agesilaus attached himself to that of the two k^gs 
who seemed the best affected to Greece. 

At the same time, a third prince, of the city of Mendeg, set up for 
himself, to dispute the crown with Nectanebus. This new com- 
petitor had an 'army of 100,000 men to support his pretensions. 
Agesilaus gave his advice to attack them before they, were exer- 
cised and disciplined. Had that counsel been followed, it woul4 
have been easy to have defeated a body of people raised in haste, 
and without any experience in war. But Nectanebus imagined that 
Agesilaus only gave him this advice to betoay him afterwards, as be 
had done Tachos. He therefore gave his enemy time to ^acipUoa 

« Diodmnu oalli laa hte WB ; Phrtaidi, Mi 
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%fa troops, who wNm after reduced Mm to retire into a dty, fortified 
with sood walk and of very great extent. A^eailaas was obliged 
to follow him thither; where the Mendeaian pnnce besieged them. 
NectanebuB would then hare attacked the enemy before nia works 
(which were begun ui order to surround the dtyj were advanced, 
and preeaed AgeailauB po that purpose ; but he reniaed to comply at 
first/ which extremely^tugmented the suspicions conceived of lum« 
At length, when he saw the work in a sufficient forwardness, and 
that there remained only as much ground between the two ends of 
the line as the troops within the city might occupy, drawn up in 
battle, he told Nectanebus that it was time to attack the enemy, 
that their own lines would prevent their surrounding him, and that 
the interval between them was exactly the space he wanted, for 
ranging his troops in such a manner as that they might all act 
together effectively. - The attack was executed according to Ag^ 
laufi's {dan; the besiegers were beaten, and from thenceforth Agesi 
laus conducted all the operations of the war with so much success, 
that the prince their enemy was always overcome, and at last taken 
prisoner. 

A. M. 3843. The following winter, after having firmly established 
Ant. 4. c. 361. Noctanebus, he embarked to return to Lacedemon, 
and was driven by contrary winds upon the coast of Africa, into a 
place called the port of Menelaus, where he fell sick and died, at 
the age of fourscore and four years. He had reigned fort^-one of 
them at Sparta; and of those forty-one he h9d passed thirty with 
the reputation of the greatest and most powerful of all the Greeks, 
and Sad been looked upon as the leader and king of almost all 
Greece, till the battle of Leuctra. His latter years did not entirely 
support the reputation he had acquired; and Xenophon, in his 
euloginm of this prince, wherein he gives him the preference to all 
other captains, has been found to exaggerate his virtues, and ex* 
tenoate his faults too much. 

The body of Agesilaus was carried to Sparta. Those who were 
about him not having honey, with which it was the Spartan custom 
to cover the bodies Uiey wished to embalm, made use of wax in its 
stead. His son Archidamus succeeded to the throne, which con* 
tinued in his house down to Agis, who was the fifth king of the line 
of Agesihms. 

Towards the end of the Egyptian war, the greatest part of the 
provinces in subjection to Persia revolted. 

Artaxerxes Mnemon had been the involuntary occasion of this 
defection. That prince, of himself, was good, equitable, and benevo- 
lent. He loved his people and was oeloved by them. He had 
abundance of mildness and sweetness of temper in his character; 
but that easiness degenerated into sloth and luxury, and particularly 
in the Istter years of his life, in which he discovered a dislike for 
all )>usines8 and application, from whence the good qualities which 
ne otherwise posseeeedy as well as his beneficent intentions, became 
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abusiiif Ills favour mad the infirniLtiw of & grettt age, . , 
the people, treated them with iiuolenoe and cruelty, loaded theoi 
with taxea, and did every thin|^ in their power to render the Peifiiao 
yoke iasopportable. 

The discontent became general, and broke out, after kwg niSer* 
ing, almost at the same time on all sidea. Asia Minor, Syria, 
Phmnicia, and many other provinces, deckred themselves opesly, 
and took up arms. The princ^l leadem oC the consptraey weie, 
Ariobaraanes satrap of Phrygia, M^iasolus king of Caria, Orantd^ 
governor of Mysia, and Autophradates governor of Lydta. Dataroes, 
of whom mention has been made be&re, and who conunanded in 
Cappadocia, was also engaged in it. By this means, half the reve- 
nues of the crown were on a sudden div^ted into different channels, 
and the remanider would not have been sufficient hr the expenses 
of a war against the revolters, had thev acted in concot. But their 
union was of no long continuance ; and those who^had been the first 
and most aealous in shaking off the yoke, were also the fofemost in 
resuming it, and in betrayug the interests of the others, to make 
their peace with the king. 

The provinces of Asia Minor, on withdrawing from their obedi 
ence, had entered into a donfederacy for their mutual defenoot and 
bad chosen Orontes, governor of Mysia, for their general. They 
had also resolved to add 20,000 foreign troc^ to those of the coun- 
try, and had chargec^ the same Orontes with the care of raising 
them. But when he had got the money for that service into his 
hands, with the addition of a year's pav, he kept it for himself, and 
delivered to the king the persons who had brought it from the re- 
volted provinces. 

Reomithras, another of the chiefs of Asia Minor, being moot into 
Egypt* to draw suceouis from that kingdom, committed a treachery 
ofa like nature. Having brought from tliat country 500 talents 
and fifty ships of war, he assembled the principal revolters at Leu- 
CBB, a city of Asia Minor, under pretence of siving them an account 
of his negotiation, seized tliem aU, delivered them to the king to 
make his peace, and kept the money he had received in Egypt for 
the confederacy. Tlius this, formidable revolt, which had brought 
the Persian empire to the very brink of ruin, dissolved of itaelfyur to 
speak more properly, was suspended fi>r some time. 

SECTION XI. 

Troubles at the coart of Artaxerxca conoemioj; hit iuecenor. Death of that prince. 

The end of Artaxerxes's reign abounded with eabals-f The 
whole court were divided into fiictions in favour <^ one or other of 
his sons, who pretended to the succession. He liad 150 by his con- 

• DiodonM nyn he vme lent to Tnchot, but it ii more likely that it was to Nectaaeboi. 
tPlwi.uiAnwi.p HEM— 1087. fiiod. L xt. p. «NK Juatui 1. s. c 1, S. 
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eMam^ w]k> iffwe in mnnlMr 360, and three by hit h^ftS^ wifii 
Atoiwft ; Darius, Ariaapea, aad Ochua^^ To put a stop to theae ioi* 
(rigoea, he declared Dafioa, the eideat, hia aucceasor ; and to remove 
all cauae of ^apoting that pr iiice'a right after hia death, he permitted 
him to aaaume from thenceforth the title of king, and to wear the 
royal tiara.* But the young prince waa for having something more 
reaL Besides wlach, the refusal of Artaxerxes to give him one of 
hia concubines, whom he had demanded, had extremely incensed 
him, and he formed a conapiracy against his father'(i life, wherein 
he^ migaged fifty of his brothers. 

It waa Tifibazua, of whom mention has been made several times 
in the preceding volume, who contributed the most to his taking so 
unnatural a remlution, from a like 8ul;|ect of diacontent afiainat the 
king; whp having promised to give him first one of hia dauffhteia 
in marriage, and then another, broke hia word both times, and mar- 
ried them hmiseU^ Such abominaUe incest waa permitted at thait 
time in Persia, the religion of the nation not prohibiting it. 

The number of the conapirators was already ver^ great, and tl^e^ 
day fixed for the execution, when a eunuch, well informed of the 
whdie ptot, discovered it to the king. Upon that information, Ar- 
taxerxea thought it would be highly imprudent to deapise so ffreat 
a danger, by neglecting a strict inquiry into it ; but that it woiud be 
much more ao, to give credit to it without certain and unquestion* 
able proof. He assured himself of it with hia own eyes. The coa- 
apirators were aofiered to enter the king's apartment, and then 
seized. Dariua aad all hia aceomplicea were punished aa they de- 
served. 

After the death of Darius, Jfae cabals began i^ain. Three of hia 
brothers were competitors; Ariaapes, Ochus, and Arsamea. The 
two former pretended to the throne in right of birth, being the sona 
of the queen. The third had the kin^'a favour, who tenderly loved 
him, though only the aon of a concubme. Ochus, prompted by hia 
restleas ambition, atudied perpetually to rid himself of both hia 
rivals. Aa he waa equally cunning and cruel, he employed his craft 
and artifice against Ariaspe^, and his cruelty against Arsamea. 
Knowing the former to be extremely simple and credulous, he made 
the eunuchs of the palace, whom he had found means to corrupt, 
threaten him so terribly in the name of the kin^ his father, that, 
expecting every moment to be treated aa Danua had been, he 
poisoned himself to avoid it. After this, there remained only Arsa- 
mea to give him umbrage, because hia father and aU the world con- 
sidered that prince aa most worthy of the throne, from his ability 
and other excellent qualities. Hmi he caused to be assaasinated by 
Harpatea, aon of Tinbaaus. 

Thia loss, which followed ok>ae apon the other, and the exceed 

• Tfais tiam was a tuiban, w kind of head-dren, with the plunw of featberi itandiBf 
rnnOH apoa H. The aeven coooMHorp had abo plumM of feathen, bat tbeM thty won 
^bat, aad bflfon AtlotlMn wore ttenadaat, aad bofahid» 
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tag inekedoMi with which \Mh wefe aHendBd, oaie thetM Imig 
a grief that proved moital : nor is it Binrprietiig, that at Ine tjge he 
ahonld not have Btrengfth enough to enpport so great an afflictien. 
A. M. 3M3. It oTorpo wered him, and brought him to the gravot aAer 
AM. J. c. ML B reign of forty-three yean, which migiit liave been 
eaUed happy, if it had not been intermpled by many revoiti. That 
«f hiv saceeeMr wiQ be ne lees disturbed with them. 

SJJCTION XII. 

"fiTittf ofihe fraqWBt IkMsrfeetioni ud nrdte is dM F0nliii«npk«b 

I have taken care in relating the seditionB that happened in the 
Persian empire, to obeenre from time to time the abuses which oc 
' easioned them. But as these rerolts were more freqaenttlian ever 
far the latter years, and will be more so, especially in the succeeding 
feign, I thought it would be proper to unite here, under one point 
of view, the different causes of these insurrections, which metell 
the approaching decline of the Persian empire. 

I. After the reign of Artaxerxes JLongimanus, the kings of Per* 
aia abandoned themselves more and more to the Charms of volup-, 
tnousnesB and luxury, and the delights of an indolent and inactive 
Kfe. Shut up generaUy in their palaces, amongst women and a 
crowd of flatterers, they contented themselves with enjoying, ui soft 
•fieminate ease and imeness, the pleasure of universal command, 
and made their grandeur consist in^the splendid glare of riches and 
an expensive magnific^ice. 

II. They were, besides, princes of no great talents for the con- 
duct of affairs, of small capacity in the art of governing, and void of 
taste for ^ory. Not havmg a sufficient extent of mind to animate 
an the parts of so vast an empire, nor sufficimit str^igth to support 
the weight of it, they transferred to their officers the cares of p^Iic 
business, the fatigues of commanding armies, and the dangers which 
attend the execution of great enterprises; confining their ambition 
to bearing alone the lofty title of the Great King, and the King c^ 
kines. 

III. The great offices of the crown, the govemmoit of the pro 
vinces, the command of armies, were generally bestowed upon peo- 
ple without either the^laim of service or merit. It was the influence 
of the favourites, the secret intrigues of the court, the solicitations 
of the women of the palace, which determined the ch<»ce of the per- 
sons who were to fill the most important pests of the empke, and 
appropriated the rewards due to the officers who had done the state 
real service, to their own creatures. 

lY. These courtiers, frequently, through a base and mean jea* 
lousy of the merit that gave them umbrage and reproached their 
small abilities, removed their rivals from pubac employments, and 
rendered their talents useless to the sUte. Sometimes they would 
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jKreb e^m their fidelity to l» fiw^ected }iy Afe? wftmation|,t 
bring them to trial ps criniipale lu^inst the state,! and %rc^ th^ 
kind's most faithful serviMate, in ord^r to de(bnd ^emsejives agfainsi; 
their caliunniatorfi, to seek their safety in revolting and in turning 
those arms against their prince, whicl^ they had so oflen madjQ trir 
umph f<Hr bis glory and the service of the eippire. 

y. The ministers, to hold the generate in dependance, restrained 
them under such timited orders i^ obliged them to let sfip th^p-. 
pprtunities of conquering, and p|revented Xk^m, by waiting for hew 
orders, &om pushing their advanta^V 'Iliey also often made tbeiA 
responsible fi>r their bad success, ioiftear h^vii^g fet thein yf^fk every 
thinff necessary to conduce to it. 

VL The Icings of Persia had extn^jely c|f^)Qerate4 fpm the 
frugality of Cyrus and the ancient jB'ersiaps, who cpntept^ed |;hei^- 
selves with cresses and sala^ for tjie^ (bod, aiid wa^r fpr theif 
4rink. The whole hobihty h^ been infocte^ V^th tli^ coptagioi^ 
of this example. In fetaihiQg the jingle meal of thefr ^pce^rp* 
thev made it last durinff the gi^atest part of the day, a|9d jf^rolpnge^ 
it far into the night by drinldng to excess; and far' mH^ 
ashamed of drunkenness, they m^ it tb^ g^^TY* ^ W|s ^pfe seen 
in the younger Cyrus. « ^ 

YII. The extreme remotenoEfs of the provinceji, which extended 
from the Caspian and Euxme to the Re4 ^^ ^^ Ethiopia, aiij 
from the riveris Ganges 4^4 Inf[<|s i<} the -^^ean ^ea. was a great 
obstacle to the ^elity aii4 f i^Mon c^f the ^opi^, ^ho never had 
the satis&ction to enjoy tne presence of ]t|e|r ma^cB ; who kpcw 
them wJy by tb^ weight of their ffxiftwns, i^<| pj the pride ani 

Svarice <h thej^ satnfpfi or gpY&ff^ora; fnd yfho^ if| tront^porcing 
^emselves tp uie oouri, to ma^e tneir p^apijs ^d con^pUuit^ 
there, could not hope to ^d acccds tpih^ PF^"^' ^^^ believed i^ 
contributeci to the majesty or their pei^ns ii!o make thctnsclves iij- 
acceasibie and ipviayble* 

Vllt The multitude of the prpxifujes m subjecjtjon to J?er»a4i(|. 
not compose a uniform empire, nor the regular bo^ypf astate wnosl^ 
members were up^ed by tfie copunon ties of interest, inanners, 
language, and preligvMi, and anlni^U^ with tfie same spirit of govern- 
ment, under the guiwice of the same %w& It was rathei- a! con- 
fused* disjointed, tumultuous, and even fi>rced fsseml>lageprdj^ercnt 
qatioqs, formerly free and independent; of^ whom some, wl^ i^^ 
torn ^om their native countries and the ^epulchre^ of t^ieip foreni- 
therp, saw themselves with grief transpoiited ^nto unl^hown li^ons, 
or amongst eijiepiies, where they persevered in retamiijg tlieir owi;i 
laws afuTcustoms, an^ a fQtm of government ^pcuUar t^ them^ves* 
These different natii^, who not onlyUved without any commpn tii^ 
CI rdatioa between them, but with a diversity of manners and wor- 
ifaip, aad oil^ with antipathy of chanucters and inc]ina t Joiiii» desired 

•nuuroibtsiiiiTliibaMi. t DalaiMf, 4e. 
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BOtluiiff SO ardently as their liberty and re-establishmeiit in their own 
oountnee. All these people therefore were unconcerned for the 
preaervation of an empire which waa the sole obstacle to their so 
warm and just denres, and could not feel any aflfection for a go- 
▼emment tnat treated them always as strangers and subjected 
nations, and never gave them any share in its authority or privileges. 

DC. The extent of the empire, and its remoteness irom tne court, 
made it necessary to give the viceroys of the frontier provinces 
a very great authority in eveiy branch of ^vemment; to raise 
and pay armies; to impose tributes; to adjudge the quarrels of 
cities, provinces, and vassal kings ; and to make treaties with the 
neighbouring states. A power so extensive and almost independent, 
in which they continued many years without being changed, and 
without colleagues (x council to deliberate upon the affiiirs of their 
provinces , accustomed them to the pleasure of commanding abso« 
nitely, and of reigning. In consequence of which, it was witn great 
repugnance they submitted to be removed from their govemn^nts, 
and often endeavoured to support themselves in them by force of 
arms. 

X. The governors of provinces, the generals of armies, and aQ 
the other officers and ministers, gloried in imitating, in their equi- 
pages, tabfes, furniture, and dress, the pomp and s^endour of Uie 
court in which they had been educated. To support so destructive 
a pride, and to supply expenses so much above the fortunes of 
private persons, they were reduced to oppress the subjects under 
their jurisdiction with exorbitant taxes, flagrant extortions, and 
the shameful traffic of a public venality, that set those offices 
to sale for money, which ought to have been granted only to 
merit. All that vanity lavished, or luxury eidiausted, was made 
good by mean arts, and the violent rapaciousness of an insatiable 
avarice. 

These gross Irregularities, and abundance of others, which re« 
mained without remedy, and which were daDy augmented by impu- 
nity, tried the people's patience, and occasioned a general discon- 
tent amongst them, the usual forerunner of the rum of states. Their 
just conmlaints, long time despised, were followed by an open re- 
bellion of^ several nations, who endeavoured to do themselves that 
justice by force, which was refused to their remonstrances. In such 
a conduct, they failed in the submission and fidelity which subjects 
owe to their sovereigns ; but Paganion dTd not carry its ^htsso 
far, and was not capable of so suolime a perfection, which was re- 
served for a religion that teaches, that no pretext, no injustice, no 
vexation, can ever authorize the rebellion of a people agunat theii 
prince. 
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The more the memory of Artaxerxes Mnemon was honoured anj 
revered througrhout the whole empire, the more Ochus believed he 
had reason to fear for himself; convmced, that in succeeding to 
him, he should not find the same &vourable dispositions in the peo* 
pie and nobility, by whom he had made himself abhorred for the 
murder of his two brothers. To prevent that aversion from occa* 
sioning his exclusion,* he prevailed upon the eunuchs, and others 
about the kind's person, to conceal his death fVom the pubUc» Ho 
bo«in by takm^ upon himself the administration of ankirs, giving 
orders and seahng decrees in the name of Artaxerxes, as if he had 
been still alive; and by one of those decrees he caused himself to 
be proclaimed kinff throughout the whole empire, still by the order 
of Artaxerxes. After having governed in this manner ahnost ten 
months, believing himself sufficiently established, he at length de- 
clared the death of his father, and ascended the throne, taking 
A. K. 3644. upon himself the name of Artaxerxes. Authors, how- 
AnLi.c.aed. ever, most frequently give him that of Ochus, by 
which name I sh^ generally cfidl him in the sequel of this histoir. 

Ochus was the most cruel and wicked of all the princes of his 
race, as his actions soon evinced. In a very short time the palace 
and the whole empire were filled with his murders. To remove 
from the revolted provinces all pretext of setting some other of the 
royal family upon the throne,f and to rid himself at once of all 
trouble that the princes and prmcesses of the blood might occasion 

• F»l7«ii. StitUff. Tii. t '"•(>■» Lee. 3 
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lum, he mitthemantodeatlH witlKmtreguiltotex,aeeor|iro» 
mity of bipod. He caused his own sister Ocha, whose daughter he 
had mamed, to be buned alive ; aod having shut op one of his uncles, 
with 100 of his sons and grandtsvas,* in a court of the palace, he or- 
/dered them all to be shot to dettth. with arrows, only because those 
princes were much esteemed by the Persians for their probity and 
Taloar. That uncle is probably the father of Sisygambis, the mo- 
ther qf Darius Codomannus : for Quintus Curtiusf tells us that 
Ochoa had caused fourscore of her brothers, with their father, to be 
massacred in one day. Qe, treated with the same barbarity, through- 
put, the wholo empire, aU those who gave him any unibraige, sparing 
none of the ndbiiity whom he suspected of harbouring the kaft 
discontent whatsoever. 

A. M. SMai The cruelties exercised by Ochus did not deliver 

Aiiti.o.3sl. Um froin inquceiude.t Artabizds, 8dy«fo&^ ^ ooe 
of the Asiatic provinces, engaged Chares the Athenian, who com- 
manded a fleet and a body of troops in those "parts, to assist him, 
and with his aid defeated ah army of '70,600 men sent b^r the king 
to reduce him. Artabazus, in reward of so great a service, made 
Chares a present of money to &&ay the' whole expenses of his 
armament. The king of Persia resented exceedingl^r this conduct 
of the Athenians towards him. They were at that time employed 
lathe war of t^ allies. The king's menace to join their enemies 
with a numerous army obliged them to recall Chares. 
A H. )BBk Artabi^^UB,. being abandoned by them, had recourse 

Ant J. G. 393. to the Thebans, of whom he obtamed 5000 men that 
he took into his pay,, with Pammenes to command them. This 
remforcement put him into a condition to acquire two signal 
victories over the king's troops. Those two actions did the Theban 
troops and their commander great honour. Thebes roust have 
been extremely incensed against the kis^ of Persia, to send so 
powierftd a succour to his enemies, at a time when that republic 
W|i8, en^agpd in a war with the Phoceans. It was, perhaps, an 
effect of their policy, to render themselves more formidable, and 
to enhance the price of their alliance. It is certain that soon after 
they made then: peace with the king,} who paid them 300 talents 
that> to say, 300,000 crowns. Artabazus, destitute of all support 
waa overcome at last, and obliged to take refuge with Philip k. 
Matedlofi. 

. Ochos. being delivered at lex^gth f^om so dangerous an enemy, 
turned ail his thoughts towards Egypt, that had revolted long 
before*. About the same time several considerable events hap- 
pened in Greece, which have little or no connexion with the affairs 
of Peona. I shall insert them here, after which I shall return to 
the reign of Ochus, not to interrupt the series of his history. 

jD&.*?J;i:lJ«& t<a«»SAtCttftl.».c.5. tDloa.L«Tl.p.43J,4W. 
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SECTION n. 

War of tU AUiM •gainst th« Athttiiiast. 

A. H. 3640. Some few years aftet the revolt of Asia Minor, (ttf 

Ant. J. c. 358. which I have' been speakiDgr, in the third year of tljke 
lOStb (^ympiad, Chios, Cos, Rhodes, and Byzantium, took tip 
arms ajraiqst Athens, upon which till then they had been depeno- 
ant. To reduce them, the Athenians emplbyed both gfreat mrcea 
and great captains ; Chabrias, Iphierates, and Timothens. They 
were the last of the Athenian generals,'*' who did honour to thmr 
country ; no one after them distinguishing himself by his merit or 
reputation. 

Chabrias had already acquired a great name,t when, htvi^g 
bpen seat to the aid of the Thebans, against the Spartans, and see* 
mg himself abandoned in the battle by the allies', who had taken flight, 
be sustained alone the charge of the enemy ; his soldiers, by his ordei^, 
having closed th^ir files with one knee upon the ground, covered witb 
their bucklers, nnC presenting their pikes in front, in such a manner 
ihat they could not be broken ; and AgesHaus, though victorioos, ww 
obliged to retire. The Athenians erected a statue to Chabrias m 
the attitude in which he had fought. 

Iphicrates was of a very mean extraction, his ikther having* 
been a shoemaker. But in a free city ]ike Athens, merit was the 
sole nobility. This person may be trulv said to have been the son 
of his actions. Having signalized himself in a naval combat, wherein 
he was only a private Soldier, he was soon after employed with dis- 
tinction, and honoured with a command. In a prosecntion carried 
on against him before the judges, his accuser, who was one of the 
descendants of Harmodius, and plumed himself extremely ngaa his 
ancestor's name, havin? reproached him with the baseness of Hk 
birth ; Yes, replied he, me nobilUy ofmy/amily begins in me; that qf 
yo^rs ends tfi you* He married the daughter of Cotyis, king of 
Thrace. 

|He is ranked} with the greatest men of Greece, espeeiaUy in 
what regards the know!ed^ of war and military disciphne. He 
made several useful alterations in tne soldiers* amour. Before hk . 
time the bucklers were very long and heavy, and for that reason 
were too great a burden, and extremely cumbersome. He had 
them made shorter and lighter, so that, without exposing the body, 
they added to its force and agility. On the contrary, heTengthmied 
the pikes and swords, to make them capable of reaching the enemy 

* Htc eximna fiiit vtaa iroperatonim Athenietisiuin, Iphieratia, Chabria, TintbtM i ^ 
fteqna post iBorom obitiiin quicquam dux in itUt tube fuit difima memoriiL Cvr, Jfeg, im 
T%mot. e. !▼• 

t Cor. Nep. la Chab. c L X D»d. 1. xt. p.,36Q. Cor. Nap. ku IpUcu o. 1. 

« Ipieratoa Athenientis, non tain magnatttdina wfm giatarum, qoAm diaeiplina milltail 
Bobilitataaaat. Fuit eoun taibdox. otnoo aoliini Btataasos cum primia eomparantot 
■adaodanaioribttinatttquidomquiiqaamaBtaponeretar. Ovr.JW^ . 
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•I a gnitor diitaiiee. He fttao dmaged Um emnaMs, and mrtead 
of iron and brtM, of which tkey weie made before, he caused them 
lo be made of linen. It ia notr eaaj to eoncaye how audi armour 
eoii^d defond the addien, or be any aecnrity againet wwmda: bat 
the lluen» beinf aoaked in vinefar, ming^led with aah, was prejpared 
in auch a nmnner that it grew hurd, and became impenetrable to 
the aword aa well aa Ibe. The oae of it waa eonunon aaMMCgat se- 
TeralnatioM. 

No treepa were ever better exereiaed or diacinUned than ^ose 
of Iphicratea. He kept them always m action, and in timea of peace 
and tnuMfnillity aude them peilbrm all the ntco na r y evoIntioDs, 
either for attacldnf the eneisy, or defendinf themaelvea ; for laying 
ambuacadea, or aroiding them ; for keeping their ranks even in the 
ponuit of the enemy, without abandoning themeelyes to an ardour 
which often becomes pemiciooa; or to^rally with saccess, after hav- 
ing b^gon to break and give way. So that when a battle was to 
be foi^t, on the first aignal all was in motion, with admrable 
promptitttde and ord«r. The officers and aoldiers drow thetmelvea 
up, of their own accord, in order of battle, and e^en in the he«t of 
action pevforvied their parts as the most able general would have 
directed them : a merit very rare, as I have been informed, bat vety 
eatimable ; aa it contributea more than can be imagined to the gain- 
ing of a battle, and impliea a ?ery uncommon superiority of getiius 
in the generaL 

TufOTHsns waa the aon of Conon, so much celebrated for bis 
great actions and the important services he had rendered his co-in- 
try. He did not degenerate ftom his father's reputauon,* either 
with regard to his merit in the field, or his ability in the govemmeut 
of the state; bat he added to those excellences the glory which re- 
nilts from the talents of toe mind, having distinguished himself par- 
ticularly by the gift of eloquence and a taste for the sciencee. 

No captam at first ever experienced less than himself the incon- 
stancy of the fortune of war.f He had only to undertake an 
enterprise, to accomplish it. Success perpetually attended bn 
views and desires. Such uncommon prosperity did not fail to excite 
jealousy. Those who envied hiro, as 1 have already observed, 
caused him to be painted asleep, with Fortune by his side taking 
cities for him in nets. Timotbeus retorted coolly. If I take placet 
til wy «/eep, what shall I do iohen I am aioakef He took thK9 thing 
afterwarctt more seriously; and, angry with those who pretended to 
lessen the glory of his actions, declued in public, that he did not 
owe his success to Fortune, but to himself. That goddess, says 
Phitarch, offended at his pride and arrogance, abandoned hhn af- ' 

I 

* Hio k patre aeeeptAin f loriftm multia aoxit yirtatibut. Fait enim ditertut, ImmMb 
^■ilStSf! iw miUtarfa MritiM, iMqua ntoftc civitatiii regendsB. Car, AVp. e. iT^ 

rMottMH Oononia ffliiu, euni beUi Uuda non inferior fiiia«et qaam piUw. ad auB laodea . 
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terw«dB entirely, and he wm never •ueeessfhl afterwivie. Such 
were the cfaiefis employed in the wmt of the allies. 

The war and the campaign opened with the seige of Chios. 
Chares commanded the land, and Chabrias the sea forces.* All the 
allies exefted themselves in sending aid to that island. Chabrias^ 
having forced the mouth of the harw)ur, entered it, notwithstanding 
all the endeavours of the enemy. The other galleys were afram 
to follow, and abandoned him. He was immediately surrounded on 
all sidetf, and his vessel exceedingly damaged by the assaults of the 
enemy. He might have saved himself by swimming to the Athe- 
nian fleet, as his soldiers did; but from a mistaken principle of glory, 
he tlioiight it inconsistent with thedutv of a general to abandon ma 
vessel in such a mamier, and preferred a death, glorious in his opi- 
nion, to a shameful flight. * ^ 

The firbt attempt having miscarried, both sides applied them- 
selves vigorously to making new preparaticms. The Athoiiani 
fltted out a fleet of sixty galfevs, and appointed Chares to command 
it, and armed sixty, more under Iphicrates and Timotheus. The 
fleet oi the allies consisted of 100 sail.' After having ravaged se- 
veral islands belooging to the Athenians, where they made a great 
booty, they undertook the siege of Samos. The Athenians on their 
dde, having united all their forces, besieged Byzantium. The allies 
mads all possible haste to its retief. The two fleets being in view 
of each other, were preparing to fight, when suddenly a violent 
storm arose : notwithstanding which, Chares resolved to advance 
against the enemy. The two other captains, who had more pru- 
dence and experience than he, thought it improper to hazard a bat- 
de in such a conjuncture. Chares, enraged at their not following 
his advice, called the soldiers to witness, that it was not his faun, 
they did not defeat the enemy. He was naturally vain, ostentatiousy 
and self-conceited ; one who exaggerated his own services, depre- 
dated those of others, and arrogated to himself the whole glory of 
miGcess. He wrote to Athens against his two colleagues, and ac* 
cused them of cowardice and treason. Upon his complaint, the 
l>eoide,f capricious, warm, suspiciousj and naturally jealous of such 
as were distinguished bv their extraordiary merit or authority, re- 
called those two ffenerais, and brought diem to a trial. 

The faction of Chares, which was very powerful at Athens, 
having declared against Timotheus, he was sentenced to pay a fine 
of 100 talents;^ a worthy reward fl>r the noble dbinterestedness he 
had shown upon another occasion, in bringing home to his cbuntry 
1^200 talfiants arising from the booty taken from the enemy,t without 
reserving any part for himself! He could bear no longer the sight 
of an ungrateful city, and, being too poor to pay so great a fine, re- 

* Piod. I. xvi. p. 413. Cor. Nep. in Cbab. e. ir. 

t Popalat acer, ioipicax, mobilik, adyenarins, InTidai etiam potentUB, donuim MToesC. 

% Qm iiuiidred Uioiiiaiid erewni, % Twelve hundred tbouitad erowns 
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Ined to Ohaleki After Ub death, the people, toaeied witb 4peiiU 
ftnce, mitigated the fine to teh talentfl; which they made lus son 
Coaon p«7, to reboild a ceitampoit of the walls. Thos, by an 
^cnt suffieiently edd, thoie tery waik» whidi his mud&tber had 
r^oilt with the spoils of the enemy, the grandsoe, to the shame of 
Athens, repaired m part i^ hiii oim expoase. 
' IpUcrates was also obliged to answer lor hims^ before the 
jodges.* R Was epon this oceasiim that AristcMphoo. another Athe- 
itian eaptaSn, accused him of hiving betrayed and sold the fleet 
ondet his command. Iphicrates, with the confidence which an 
establifdidd reputation inspires, asked him, Wouid you haoe commit- 
M « treason ofUm naiureT Ab, repUed Aristophon, lam amtm 
^tdo muA honour for 9ueh em acUonf How! replied Iphicrates, 
€ould I]McraU9 do what Ariitophon would not dot 
He md not employ the force ef arguments alone in his defence, 

^ called in also the aseostande of arms-f Instructed by his col- 
v(sf^ IH success^ he saw ^laii^y that it was more necessaiy to 
Mimidate than convince his jU(%es. He posted round the ^ace 
where they assembled a nunooer of young posons armed with 
H^oniards, #hich they took care to show from time to time. They 
could not resist so fbrcible and triumphant a kind of eloquence, and 
fismissed him with an acquittal. When he was afterwards re- 
proDiehed with so violent a proceedmg ; J OuAdd haoe been aj^ol in- 
<lda(l, said he, if, having made war sitccettfisfiif for the iAthenbmt, I 
had neglected doing tofor myse^. 

€^ai^es, by the recall of his two ooileagues, was left sole g^wral of 
fbe whole army, and was in a condition of vei^ mach advahcing the 
Ath^ian afthirs in the Hellespont, tf he had knovm how to lesiBt the 
magnificent ofito of Artabazus. That vici»oy, who had revoked 
in Asia HIinor against the king of Persia his master, besi^ed by an 
armjr of 70,000 men« and just upon the peint ef beiiig rumed firom 
the mequality of his forces, cormpted Chares. That geneiKl, who 
had no thoughts bat of enriching himself, inarched directly to the 
assistance ofArtabazus, effectually relieved him, and received a re- 
i^ard suitable to the service. The action of Chares was treated as 
a capital crime. He had not only abandoned the service oi ibie 
republic for a foreign war, but had moreover offended the king of 
Persia, who threatened by his ambassadors to equip 300 sad of ttips 
in fiivour of the islanders who were united in eonfoderacy against 
Athens. The credit of Chares saved him agtdn upon this as it 
had done several times before on similar oeeasions. The Athenians, 
intimidated by the king's menaces, a^nlied thefafiielvea seiioiisly to 
prevent their efibcts by a general ^ace. 

Prior to these nienaces, Isocrates had earnest^ recomroeitded this 
measure to them in a fine discourse, which is stul extant4 wherein 
ha gives them excellent advice. ' He reproaches them with great 

r AmtEiMttU.c.S3. t FdjiBd. Stratag . 1. Hi t 0« Pm^ mv wehJii. 
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kbertj, ts does Demosthenes in almost all his orations, for abandonin^p 
thems^ves blindly to the inanuations of the orators who flatter theff 
passions, whilst they treated those with contempt who give them 
the most salutary counsels. He applies himself particularly to cor- 
rect in them their violent passion for the augmentation of their power 
and dominion over the pec^le of Greece, which had been the source of 
all their misfortunes. He recalls to their remeipbrance those happy 
days, so glorious for Athens, in which their ancestors, out of a noble 
and generous disinterestedness, sacrificed every thing for the support 
of the common Uberty and the preservation of Greece, and compares 
them with those sad times, wherein the ambition of Sparta, and after- 
wards that of Athens, had plunged both states successively into the 
Ereatest misfortunes. He represents to them, that the real and 
Lsting greatness of a state does not consist in augmetating its do- 
minions, or extending its conquests to the utmost, which cannot be 
effected without violence and injustice; but in ',he wise govemmeut 
of the people, in rendering them happy, in protecting their allies, 
in being beloved and esteemed by their neighbours, and feared by 
their enemies. A steUe, says he, cannot fail of becoming the arbiter 
of all its neighhours^ when it knows how to unite in all its measure* 
two great qualities^ justice and power ^ which mutually support each 
other, and ought to be inseparable. For as power, not regulated by 
the motives of reason and justice, has recourse to the most iriolent me- 
tfiods to crush and subvert whatever* opposes it; so justice, when un- 
armed and without power, is exposed to ivjury, and is incapable of 
defendk^g itself, or pty>tecUng others. The conclusicm drawn by 
Isocrates from this reasoning is, that Athens, if it would be happy, 
and in tranquillity, ought to confine her dominion witMn just bounds, 
not ^0 afiTect the empire of the sea for the sake of lording it over all 
other states; but to conclude a peace, whereby every city and 
people should be left to the full enjoyment ef their liberty ; and de- 
clare herself tha irreconcilable enemy of those who should pre- 
sume to disturb that peace, or contravene such measures. 
A. M. 364?. The peace was concluded accordingly under such 

Ant. i. c. 356. conditions; and it was stipulated, that Rhodes, Byzan- 
tium, Chios, and Cos, should enjoy entire Uberty. The war of the 
allies ended in this manner, after having continued three years. 

SECTION in. 

fo» war. He hanmcnee them, in favour of the Megalopolitant, iu»d aflerwa.di efUw 
muS^ iJSk^uiimAfU. Extraordinary griefofArtimuiahb wife. 

This peace did not entirely remove the apprehension of the 

Athenians with regard to the king of Persia. The great prepwra- 

lions he was making gave them umbrage ; and they were atmd so 

formidable an armament was intended against Greece, and that 

X 2 
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JBgypt wu only a plausible pretext with which the ting ccrer^lotf 
xeiil ileaign. 

4«M.3fM9. Athens took the alann npon this rumour. The 

.jUt. J. a 355. orators increased the fears of the people by their dis- 
courses, and exhorted them to have immediate recourse to arms, to 
arevent the king of Persia by a previous declaration of war, and to 
make a league with all the states of Greece against the common 
enemy. Demosthenes made his first appearance in puhBc at this 
Ume^ and mounted the tribunal to give his opinion. He was twenty- 
jedght years of age* (I shall speak more extensively of him shortly.) 
IJpon the present occasion, more wbe than those precipitate ora> 
tors, and hayinff undoubtedly in view the procuring to the republic 
the aid of the Persians against Philip, be dared not indeed op- 
|K>se in a direct manner the proposals that bad been made, lest he 
should repder himself suspected ; but admitting as a principle from 
the first, that it was necessary to consider the kii^ of Persia as the 
eternal enemy Greece, he represented that it was not consistect 
with prudence, in an affiiir of such great consequence, to precipitate 
any thinff ; that it was very improper, by a resolution taken upon 
iignt and uncertain reports, and by a prematore declaration of war, 
^«o furnish so powerful a prince with a just reason to turn his arms 
against Greece ; that all which was necessary at present, was to fit 
out a fleet of 300 sail (and he entered into a copious detafl of the 
means by which this was to be effected,'*^ and to hold the troops 
& readiness, to enable them to make an effectual and vigorom de- 
rence in case of being attacked ; that by so doing, all the people 
of Greece, without farther invitation, would be sufiSciently warned 
hy the common danger to join them , and that the report alone of 
tuch an armament would be enough to induce the king of Persia to 
change his measures, admitting that he should have formed any de- 
siffus against Greece. 

For tne rest, he was not of opinion that it was necessary to levy 
fmy immediate tax upon the estates of private persons, in order to 
provide for the expense of this war, which would not amount to a 
great sum, nor suffice for the occasion. It is beUer, said he, 16 rwlp 
npon the zeal and generosity of the cUixens. Our eify may he said 
io be alone almost as rich as all the other ciiies^ Greece together. (He 
had before observed, that the estimateof the lands of Attica amount- 
ed to 6000 talents, about 880,000^. sterling.) When loe shall see the 
danger to be real and imnUnenty every body will he ready to contribute 
ehe^fidly to the expenses 4f the tear; as none can be so void ^reasonj 
iter to prefer the hazard of losing their whole estate with their liberty, 
to sacrificing a small part of it in order to pre s erve themselves stnd 
their country, ^ 

^d/nd ufsottght not to /cartas some peopU would insinuate f thai the 
^reat riches of the king of Persia enable him to raise a great body 

* I ««Mnw thit leliciM for Om M«Mtb wctlon, wit U ntlisr eoriooi. and rvn unsw to 
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tfaittiSariuy wMdi will render hU armyfarmidtAh. Our Cfredtg 
token they are to mareh agaifut Egypt, or Orontet and ^ other bar* 
bariansj gerve willingly wider the Per none ; but noneqftheniy lehir^ 
qffirmy not a eingle man qf them, wiU ever resolve t6 bear arm* 
against Greece. 

This discourse had its full effect. The refined and delicate addres* 
of the orator, in advising the imposition of a tax to be deferred, an4 
artf&illy giving reasbn to soppose at the same time that it would fall 
only upon the rich, whose zeal he commended, was weU calculated 
to render abortive an affair which had no other foundation than in 
the overheated imaginations of some orators, who were perhaps m- 
terested in the war they advised. 

A. M.3651. Two years afler,* an enter|>ri8e of the Lacedieroo- 
A«t J. c. 353. nians against Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia, gave De- 
mosthenes another opportunity of signalizing his zeal and displaying . 
his eloquence. That city, which had been lately established by the 
Arcadians, who had settled a numerous colony there from diflerent 
cities, and which might serve as a fortress and bulwark against 
Sparta, gave the Lacedtemonians great uneasiness, and alarmed 
them extremely. Tliey resolved, therefore, to attack and make 
themselves masters of it. The Megalopolitans, who probably had 
renounced their alliance with Thebes, had recourse to Athens, and 
implored its protection. The other states concerned sent also their 
deputies thil;[ier, and the affair was debated before the people. 

I)emo8tbene8 first assigns,! as the basis of his discourse, this prin* 
ciplc ; that it was of the utmost importance to prevent either Spaxta 
or Thebes from growing too powerful, and from being in a condi* 
tion to give law to the rest of Greece. For this purpose it waa 
requisite to balance their power, and maintain always an exact equi- 
lilmum between then). Now it is evident, that if we abandon Me- 
galopolis to the Lacediemc^ians, they will soon make themselves 
roasters of Messene also, two strong neighbouring cities, which are 
a check upon Sparta, and keep it within due boui^jlfi^ The alliance 
we shall make with the Afcamans, in declaring for Megalopolis, is 
therefore the most certain means to preserve so necessary a balance 
between Sparta and Thebes ; because whatever happens, neither 
the one nor the other wiU be able to hurt us, whilst the Arcadians 
are our allies, whose forces, in conjunction with ours, v^ always 
be superior to those of either of the two other states. 

A weighty objection to this advice of Demosthenes was the <dli- 
ance actually subsisting between Athens and Sparta. For, in fine, 
ssud the orators who opposed Demosthenes, what idea will the world 
nave of Athens, if we change thus with the times? or is it con- 
sistent with justice to pay no regard to the faith of treaties? We 
ought, replied Demosthenes, whcwe very words I shall repeat in this 
pbice, we ought indeed always to have justice in view^and to make ii 

• Diod. L s¥ p. 401. t DwMM. Ont pro. Hesal»pb 
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.AtnfUqf 9iur amdtiU,^ hutf (U the tmu Umey our conformUy h U 
dwM he connected teith the pttblic good and the intereit tffhe date 
It haa been a perpetual maxim with tu to asHit the oppreseed. He 
cites the Lacedemonians themselves, the Thebans, and EulKBans, as 
examples. We have never varied fromMt principle. The reproach 
^ changing^ ther^^trey ought not to fall upon u«, btU vpon those whoee 
mjfuttice and ueurpatUm Alige us to declare against Aem, 

I admire the language of politicians. To hear them talk, it is 
•Iwavs reason and the strictest justice that detennine them : bat to 
•ee them act, makes it evident that interest and ambition are the 
sole rule and guide of their conduct. This language is an e^3Ct 
and remnant of that regard for justice which nature has implanted 
in the minds of all men, and which thej cannot entirely shake oif. 
There are few who venture to declare against that internal princi- 
ple in their expressions, or to contradict it openly. Bat there are 
also few, who observe it with fidelity and constancy in their actions. 
Greece never was known to have more treaues of alliance than at 
the tune we are now speaking of, nor'were they ever less regarded. 
This eontempt of the religion of oaths in states is a proof of their 
decline, and often denotes and occasions their approaching ruin-. 

The Athenians,! moved^by the eloouent discourse of Demostbe- 
■es, sent 3000 foot and 300 horse to tne aid of the Megalopolitans, 
under the command of Pammene84 Megalopolis was reinstated in 
its former condition, and its inhabitants, who had retired into their 
own countnes, were obliged to return. 

The peace, which had put an end to the war of the allies, did not 
procure for all of tliem the tranquillity they had reason to expect 
from it. The people of Rhodes and Cos, who had been declared 
free by that treaty, only changed their master. Mausolus, king of 
Caria, who had assisted them in throwing off the Athenian yoke, 
imposed his own upon them. Having publicly declared himself for 
the rich and powerful, he enslaved the people, and made them suffer 
A, M. aase. exceedingly. He died the second year after the treaty 
Ant. J. c. 3^. of peace, liaving reigned twenty-four years. Artemisia 
his wife succeeded him;} and as she was supported with all the in- 
fluence of the king of Persia, she retainea her power in the isles 
lately subjected. 

Li speaking here of Artemisia, it is proper to observe, that she 
must not be confounded with another Artemisia, who lived above 
130 years before, in the time of Xerxes, and who distinguished her- 
self so much by her resolution and prudence m the naval battle of 
Salamis. Several celebrated writers have fallen into this error 
through inadvertency. 

This princess immortalized herself by the honours which she paid 

^ Ati a^ttowuf fiih M\ tut} t^artttf ra ^inMua* e^ft^st^m/rn^th ii, ftrmt 

* 7ii**. ■"*.*•* !!?i™*»«^ of Ttobem of whom nMDtion Jim beto isMle befora. 
. Diod. L xW. p. 435. 
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to tlie naemary of BCausolas her husband.* She caused a magnifi- 
ceot monament to be erected for him in HalicamasBus, which was 
called the Jdmi9olceum, and for its beauty was esteemed one of the 
seven wondersof the world, and had caused the name of JdauioloBum 
to be given to all great and magnificent structures of the same kind* 

She endeavoured also to eternize the name of Mausolus by other 
monuments,! which she believed more digrable than those or brass 
or marble, but which are oflen no better proof against the injuries 
of time; — ^I mean the productions of the mind. She caused excel- 
lent panegyrics to be made in honour of her husband, and proposed 
a prize of great value for the person whose performance should be 
the best. Amongst many others, the celebrated Isocratcs, and 
Theopompus his disciple, were competitors for it. 

Theopompus carried it from them all, and had the weahness and 
vanity to boast in public of having gained the prize against his mas- 
ter ; preferring, as is too common, the reputation of fine parts to 
that of a good heart. He had represented Mausolus in his history 
a^ a prince most sordidly avaricious, who thought all means of ' 
amassing treasure legitimate. He painted him, without doubt, in 
very di^rent colours in his panegyric, or else he would never have 
pleased the princess. 

That illustrious widow prepared a different tomb for Mausolus, flrom 
that I have been speaking of. I Having gathered his ashes, and caused 
the bones to be beaten in a mortar, she mingled some of the powder 
every day in her drink, till she had drunk it all olT; desiring by that 
means to make her own body tlie sepulchre oi' her husband. She 
survived him only two years, and her grief did not end but with 
her life. 

Instead of the tears in which most writers plunge Artemisia during 
her widowhood, there are some who say she made very considerable 
conqaests. It appears by one of Demosthenes's orations,} that she 
was not considered at Athens as a forlorn relict, who neglected the 
afiTairs of her kingdom. But we have something more decisive upon 
this bead. Vitruvius tells us,|| that after the death of Mausolus, the 
Khodians, indignant that a woman should reign in Caria, undertook 
to dethrone her. They left Rhodes for that purpose with their fleet, 
and entered the great port of Halicamassus. The queen being in- 
formed of their design, had given the inhabitants orders to appear 
upon the walls, and when the enemy should arrive,- to express 
by shouts and clapping of hands their readiness to surrender the 
city to them. The Rhodians quitted their ships, and went in all 
haste to the place, leaving their fleet without any to guard it. In 
the mean time, Artemisia came out with her galleys from the little 
port, through a small canal which she had caused to be cut on pur- 
pose, entered the great port, seized -the enemy's fleet, which was 

• nin. I. «XYi c 5. t A«l. Gel. K x. 4 19, Pluu in Iiocrat p. «». 
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incapable of m«kin|f any resistance, and having pnt her eeldienflBd 
manners on board of iu'she set sail. The Rhodians, having no means 
of escaping, were all put to the sword. The queen in the mean- 
time aoranced towards Rhodes. When the inhabitants saw their 
vessels approach, adorned with wreaths of laurel, they raised ^reat 
shouts, and received, with extraordinary marks of joy, their victo- 
rious and triumphant fleet. It was so in fact, but in another sense 
than they imagined. Artemisia, having met with no resistance, 
took possession of the city, and put the prmcipal inhabitants to death. 
8be caused a trophy of her victoiy to be erected in it, and set up 
two statues of brass; one of which represented the city of Rhodes, 
and the other Artemisia branding it^with a hot iron. Vitruvius 
adds, that the Rhodians dared never demolbh that tropl^rtheir re- 
ligion forbidding it ; but they surrounded it with a building which 
entirely prevented it from being seen. 

All this, as Bayle observes in his Dictionary, does not indicate a 
fbrlom and inconsolable widow, that passed her whole time in ffrief 
and lamentation ; which makes it reasonable to suspect, that afi the 
marvellous reports of the sorrow of Artemisia, may have no other 
foundation than being advanced at a venture by some writer, and 
afterwards copied by all the rest. 

I should be better pleased, for the honour of Artemisia, if it had 
been said, as there is nothing incredible in it, that by a fortitude and 
ffreatness of mind, of which her sex affords many examples, she 
knew how to unite the severe affliction of the widow with the active 
courage of the queen, and made the affairs of her government serve 
Ler instead of consolation. *MgoUa pro tokUiis ttccipiens, 
A.M.36S3. The Rhodians being treated by Artemisia in the 
Aat.J.c.351. manner we have related,! and unable to suppQirt any 
longer so severe and shameful a servitude, had recourse to the Atbe* 
nians, and implored their protection. Though they had rendered 
themselves entirely unworthy of it by their revolt, Demosthenes not 
withstanding took upon him to speak to the people in their behalf. 
He began with setting forth their crime in its fuU light ; he aggra- 
vated their injustice and perfidy : he seemed to enter into the peo- 
ple's just sentiments of resentment and indignation, and it might have 
been thought he was going to declare in the strongest terms against, 
the Rhodians : but all this was only an artifice of the orator, to in- . 
sinuate himself into his auditors' good opinion, and to excite in them 
quite contrary sentiments of mUdness and compassion for a people, 
who acknowledged their fault, who confessed their unworthiness, 
and who nevertheless were come to implore the republic's protec- 
tion. He sets before them the grand maxims, which in all a^s had 
constituted the glory of Athens; of the forgiving of injuries, the 
pardoning of rebels, and the taking upon Jhem the defence of the 
unfortunate. To the motives of glory, he annexes those of interest * 

*Taeit tl>WB<Mt.de Libert. Sbod. 
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*1B Bhowmj^ the importance of declaring for a city that favoured the 
democratic fbrm of government^ and of not abandoning an Idand so 
powerfol as that of Rhodes. This is the substance of Demosthenee's 
diecourse, entitled. For ihe liberty of the Rkodians. 

The death ef Artemisia,*" which happened the same year, it is very 
likely, re-established the Rhodians in their liberty. She was suc- 
ceeded by h^er brother Idrieus, who espoused his own sister Ada, aa 
Mausolos had Artemisia. It was the custom in Caria for the kings 
to marry their sisters in this manner, and for the widows to succeed 
their husbands in the throne in preference to the brothers, and even 
the children of the defunct. 

SECTION rv. 

flttw e o rful wpeditkm of Ochos affainat Ph«Mida and CTpnia, and afkerwarda afaioat 

A. H. 38S3. Ochus meditated in earnest the reduction of Eg^pt to 
Ant J.G.351. its allegiance, which had long pretended to roaintiua 
itself in independence. Whilst he was making great preparations 
tor this important expedition, he received advice of the revolt of 
Phosnicia. That people,! oppressed by the Persian governors, re 
solved to throw off so heavy a yoke, and made a league with Nec- 
tanebus king of Egypt, against whom Persia was marching its armies 
As there was no otner passage for that invasion but through Phoe- 
nicia, this revolt was very seasonable for Nectanebus, who there^ 
fore sent Mentor the Rhodian to support the rebels, with 4000 
Grecian troops. He intended by that means to make Phcenicia his 
barrier, and to stop the Persians there. The Phcenicians took the 
field with that reinforcement, beat the erovemors of Syria and Cili 
cia that had been sent against tliem^ and drove the Persiaiil entirely 
out of Phoenicia. 

The Cypriots,! who were not better treated than the Phoenicians 
seeing the good success which had attended this revolt, followed 
their example, and joined in their league with E^ypt. Ochus sent 
ordeiB to Idriieus, king of Caria, to make war against them ; who 
immediately fitted out a fleet, and sent 8000 Greeks along with it, 
m^er the command of Phocion the Athenian, and Evagoras, who is 
bdieved to be the son of Nicocles. It is probable that he had been 
expelled hj his unc^e Protagoras, and that he had embraced with 
pleasure this opportunity of reascending the throne. His knowledge 
of the country, and the party he still had there, might make tbo king 
of Persia choose him very judiciously to command m this expedition. 
They made a descent in the^'island, where their army increased to 
douMe its number by the reinforcements which came from Syria 
end Cilicia. The hopes of enriching themselves by the spoils of 
aaa island, that was very rich, drew thither abund Jice of troops 

BlMb.l.xir.p^C9& t XHod.l.zTi.p.4aQ t Ibid. p. 441^ 441 
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and they formed the ri^ of Sakmk by sea and land* l^eiduid 
of Cyprus had at (hat time nine cities, so considerable as to have 
each of them a petty king* But all those kings were, however, 
subjects of Persia. They had upon tliis occasion united together to 
throw off that yoke, and to render themselves independent* 

Ochus, having observed that the Egyptian wars had always be^ 
snsuccessful from the ill condact of the generals sent thither, resolved 
to take the command in person. But before he set out, he sigsified 
hts desire to the states of Greece, that they wonld put an end to 
their divisions, and cease to make war upon one another. 

It is a just matter of surprise that the court of Persia i^uld insist 
so earnestly and so often, that the people of Greece should live in 
tranquillity with each other, and observe inviolably the articles of the 
treaty of Antalcida^*, the principal end of which was the establish- 
ment of a lasting union amongst them. It had formerly employed * 
a quite different policy. 

Ever since the miscarriage of the enterprise against Greecetmdet 
Xerxes, judging gold and silver a more proper means ibr subjecting 
it than that of the sword, the Persians did not attack it with open 
force, but by the method of secret intrigues. They conveyed con* 
siderable sums into it privately, to corrupt those who had most 
influence and authority in the great cities, and were perpetually 
watching occasions to arm them against each other, and to deprive 
them of the leisure and means of invading themsekes. They were < 
particularly careful to declare sometimes for one, sometimes for 
another, in order to support a kind of balance amongst them, which 
put it out of t'lo power of any of those republics to aggrandize itself 
too much, and by that means to become formidable to Persia. 

That pation employed a quite different conduct at this time, m 
prohibiting all wars to the people of Greece, and commanding them 
to observe a universal peace, upon pain of incurring their displeasure 
and arms, against such as should disobey. Persia, without doubt, 
did not take that resolution at a venture, and had its reasons fi>r 
behaving in such a manner towards Greece. 

Its design might be to soften their spirit by degrees, by disarming 
their hands; to blunt the ed^e of that valour which spurred them on 
perpetually by noble emulation; to extinguish in them their passion 
for glory and victory; to render languid, by lon^ inaction and forced 
ease, the activity natural to them; and, in fine, to bring them into 
the number of those nations, whom a quiet and effeminate lilk 
enorvateiB, and who lose in sloth and peace that martial ardour which 
combats and even dangers are apt to inspire. 

The king of Persia who then reigned, had a personal interest, as 
well as his predecessor, in imposing these terms upon the Greeks. 
J^ypt had long thrown off the yoke, and given the empire just cause 
of inquietude. Ochus had resolved to go in person to reduce the 
rebels. Ho had the expedition extremely at heart, and neglected 
nothing that could promote its success. The famons retreat oJTthe 
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10,000, without emiroenitin|^ nany other actiimfl of a Hke nature 
Bad left a g^reat idea in Persia of the Grecian va>oar. That prince 
relied more upon a small bod j of Greeks in his pay, than npon the 
whole army of the Persians, nnmerous as it was; and be weH knew, 
that the inteftine divisions of Greece would render the cities incapa^ 
hie of supplying the number of soldiers be Imd occasion ibr» 

In fine, as a good politician, he eould iiot enter upon action in 
^gypU ^>^I he had pacified all behind him, Ionia especially, and the 

^ neighbouring proYinces. Now, the most certain means to hold 
ibein in obedience, was to deprive them of all hope of aid firom the 
Greeks, to whom they had always recourse in times of revolt, and 
without whom they were in no condition to form any great enter- 
priscs** 

When Ochus had taken all his measures, and made the necessary 

, ''preparations, he repaired to the fh>ntiers of Phcmicia, where he 
found ^an army of 300,000 foot and 30,000 horse, and put himself at 
the head of it. Mentor was at Sidon with the Grecian troops. The 
approach of so great an army staggered him, and he sent secretly 
to Ochus to make him offers not on]y of surrendering Sidon to him 
but to serve him in Egypt, where he was well acquainted with the 
country, and might be very useful to him. Ochus agreed entirely 
to the proposal, upon which he engaged Tcnnee king of Hidon in 
the same treason, and they in concert surrendered the place to 

^ Ochus. 

The Sidoniana bad set fire to their ships upon the approach of 
the king's troops, m order to lay the people under the necessity of 

* making a good defence, by removing all other hope of security. 
When they saw themselves betrayed, that the enemy were masters 
of the city, and that. there was no possibility of escaping either by 
sea or land, in despair they shut themselves up in their houses, and 
set them on fire. Forty thousand men, without reckoning women, 
and children, perished in this manner. The fate of Tenncs their 
king was no better. Ochus, seeing himself master of Sidon, and 
having no farther occasion for him, caused him to be put to death; 
a just reward of his treason, and an evident proof that Ochus did 
nof yield to him in perfidv. At th^ time this misfortune happened, 
Sidon was immensely rich. The fire bavin? melted the gold and 
silver, Ochus sold the cinders for a considerable sum of money. 

The dreadful ruin of this city spread so great terror over the rest 
of Phoenicia,, that it submitted, and obtained conditions reasonable 
enoug^h from the king. Ochus made no great difficulty in comply* 
ing with their demands, because he was unwilling to lose the time 
there which he had so much occasion for in the execution of hie 
proiects a|rain8t Egypt. 

Be^re he began his march to enter that country, he was join^ 
by a body of 10,000 Greeks. From the beginning of this cxpcdi- 

Vol. IV. Y 
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tion he kad demtiided troo|M from Greece. The AthentaiM mi4 
Laoedsmoiuaiit htd excused IhemBelves from funiahine him mt that 
iiroe; u it wae impossible for them to do il, however deairoas they 
might be, as they sud, to maintain a good correspondence with the 
Jung. The Thebans sent him 1 000 men under the command of 
Ladiares; the Argives 3000 under Nicostratus. The test came 
from the cities of Asia. All these troops joined him inmiediately 
afVer the taking of Sidon. 

The Jews must have had some share in this war of the Phceni* 
ciaus against Persia.* For Sidon was no sooner taken, than Ochos 
enterea Jmiea, and besieged the city of Jericho, which he took* 
Besides which, it appean that he earned a great number of Jewish 
captives into Egypt, and sent many others into Hyrcania, where he 
settled them along Uie coast of the Caspian sea. 

Ochus also put an end to the war with Cyprus at the same tirae.t 
That of Egypt so entirely eiufrossed his attention, that in order to 
have nothing to divert hun from it, he was satisfied to come to aa 
accommodation with the nine kings of Cyprus, who sabmitted to 
him upon certain conditions, and were all continued in their little 
states. Evagoras demanded to be reinstated in the kingdom of 
Salamis. It was evidoLtly proved, that he had committed the most 
fla^ant acts of injustice during his reign, and that be had not been 
unjusUy dethroned. Protagoras was therefore confirmed in the 
kingdom of Salamis, and the king gave Evagoras a government in 
another quarter. He behaved no better in th^c, and was again 
expelled. He afterwards returned to Salamis, and was seized, and 
put to death. How surprising a difiference between Nicocles and 
nis son Evagoras! 

Afler the reduction of the isle of Cyprus and the province of 
Phcenicia,t Ochus advanced at length towards Egypt. 

Upon his arrival, he encamped ^fore Pelusium^ from whence he 
detached three bodies of his troops, each of them commanded by a 
Greek and a Persian with equal authority. The first was ond^ 
Lachares the Theban, and Rosaces governor of Lydia and Ionia. 
The second was given to Nicostratus the Argive, and Aristazanes 
one of the great officers of the crown. The third had Mentor the 
Rhodian, and Ba^oas one of Ochus*s eunuchs, at the head of it. 
Each detachment had its peculiar orders. The king remained with 
the main body of the army in the camp which he had made choice 
of at first, to wait the event, and to be ready to support those troops 
in case of ill success, or to improve the advantages they might gain. 

Nectanebus had long expected this invasion, the preparations for 
which had made so much noise. He had 100,000 men on foot, 
tO.OOO of whom were Greeks, 20,000 Libyans, and the rest Egyptian 
troops. Part of them he disposed la the places upon-the frontiers, 
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nd potted bunflelf with the rest m tin ptBTOs, to &pnte the ene^ 
eBtrance into Esypt. 

Oehus'B firet detachment was sent against Pelusium, where there 
was a gaxriBon of 5000 Greeks. Lachares besieged the place. That 
under Nicostratus, going on board a sqaadron of iburscore ships of 
the Persian fleet, enter^ ono of the mouths of the Niie at the same 
time, and sailed into the heart of E^pt, where they landed, and 
fortified themselves well in a camp which was very advantagdoiisly 
eituated. AD the Egyptian troops in these parts were imm^iatoJy 
drawn together under Clinias, a Greek of the isle of Cos, and pre- 
pared to repe! the enemy. »A Yery warm action ensued, in which 
Clinias with 5000 of nis troops were killed, and the test entirdy 
brokoi and dispersed. 

This action decided the success of the war. Nectanebus, appre- 
hending that Nicoetratus after this victory would embark a^ais 
upon the Nile, and take Memphis the capital of the kingdom, made 
wSk the haste he could to defend it, and abandoned the passes, which 
It was of the last importance to secure, to prevent the entrance of 
the enemy. When the Gieeks that defended Pelusium were apprised 
of this precipitate retreat, they believed all was lobt, and capitulated 
with Lachares, upon condition of being sent back into Greece with 
all that belonged to them, and without suffering any injury in their 
persons or effects. ^ 

Mentor, who commanded the third detachment, finding the passes 
clear and unguarded, entered the country, and made himself master 
of it without any opposition. For, after having caused a report to 
he spread throughout hb camp, that Ochus had ffiven orders that all 
those who wouKI submit should be treated wiui favour, and that 
such as made resistance should be destroyed, as the Sidonians had 
be^a ; he let all his prisoners escape, that they might carry the news 
into the country round about. Those poor neople reported in their 
towns and v^ses what they had heard in the enemy^s camp. The 
iMUtaftitv of Ochus seemed to confirm it ; and the terror was so 
irreat, that the garrisons, as well Greeks as Egyptians, strove which 
snould be the foremost in making their submission. 
A. M. asM. Nectanebus, havmg lost all hope of being able to 

Attt. J. c. Sao. defend himself, escaped with his treasures and most 
▼ahiaMe eflfbets into Ethiopia, from whence he never returned. 
He wae the hist king of Effypt of the Egyptian race, since whom it 
has always continued under a foreign yoke, according to the pre* 
diction of Ezekie).* 

Ochus, having entirely conquered Egypt in this manner, dis 
mantled the cities, pilkged the temples, and returned in triumph to 
Babykm, kden with spoils, and especially with gold and silver, of 
which he carrifd away immense sums. He lefl the government of 
it to Pherendates, a Persian of the first quality. 

•EMk.iiiz.H»1& 
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Ben MtiifldiO frudiet bis cnmim«rfrtiqi»* or ImftoiyorQra^ 

He was a priest of Heliopolis in that country, and had written tae 
bifltory of its different dynasties ftom the ooaunencement of the 
nation te the times we now treat of. His work is often cited by Jo 
eephus, Eusebius, Plutarch, Porphyry, and several others. This 
historian lived in the reign of Ptolemy Philadelphus, king of Egypt, 
to whom be dedicates his work, of which Syncellusf has preeenred 
OS the abridgment. 

Nectanebus lost the crown by his too good oinnioo <^ himselfl 
fie had been placed upon the throne by Agesilaus, and afterwards 
supported in it by the valour and prudence of Diophantes the Athe- 
nian and Lamius the Lacedemonian, who, whilst th^ had the com- 
mand of his troops and the direction of the war, had rendered his 
armies victorious over the Peruana in all the enteiprises they had 
formed against him. It is a pity we have no detailed account of 
them, and that Diodorus is silent upon this bead. That fuince, vain 
from so many successes, imagined, in consequence, that he was be- 
come sufficiently capable of conducting his own ajQ&irs by himself, 
end dismissed those persons to whom he was mdobted for all those 
advantages. He had time enough, to repent his error, and to dis- 
cover that the rank does not confer the qualifications of a king. 
A. nans. Ochus rewarded* very liberally the service which 
AaL J. c. 319. Mentor the Rhodian had rendered him in the reduction 
of Phcenicia and the conquest of Egypt. Before he left that king- 
dom, he dismissed the other Greel^ laden with presents. As for 
If entor, to whom the whole success of Uie expediti(« was prindpally 
owing, he not only made him a present of 100 talents in mon^4 
ocsides many jewels of great value, but gave him the government 
of all the coast of Asia, with the direction of the war against some 
provinces which had revolted in the begianing of his reign, apd de- 
clared him generalissimo of all his armies on that side. 

Mentor made use of his interest to reconcile the king with his 
brother Memnon, and Artabazus, who had married their sister. 
Both of them had been in arms against Ochus. We have already 
related the revolt of Artabazus, and the victories he had obtained 
over the king's troops. He was, however, overpowered at last, and 
reduced to take refuge with Philip king of Macedon; and Memnon, 
who had borne a part in his wars, had also a share in his banish- 
ment. After this reconciliation, they rendered Ochus and his suc- 
cessors signal services ; especially Memnon, who was one of the 
' most valiant men of his time, and of the greatest skill in the art of 
war. Neither did Meintor belie the high opinion entertained of him, 
nor deceive the king in the confidence he had reposed in him. For 
he had scarce taken possession of his government, when he re-esta- 

• Syaeel. ^ 956. Vou. d« Hbt Grne. 1 KclC 
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UyM erenr where the khig's authority, and redaced thoee whe 
had revolted in his neighbourhood to return to their obedience} 
flome be brought over hj hm addren and stratagems, and others by 
force of arms. In a word, he knew so well how to improve his acU 
vantages, that at length he subjected them all to the yoke, and re- 
instated the king's affairs in all those provinces. 
A. M. 9856. In the first year of the 108th Olympiad, died Plato^ 
Aiti. i. c< 348. the famous Athenian pbikwopher. 

SECTION V. 

. Boath of OehiM. Amea niceoedi him, and u raeooeded by Dariitt Cbdoauuittk 

OcbtM,* after the conquest of Egypt, and the reduction of the 
revoked provinces of his empire, abandoned himself to pleasure and' 
luxnrious ease during the rest of his life, and left the care of afiairs 
entirely to his ministers. The tw6 principal of them were the 
eunuch Bagoas, and Mentor the Rhodian, who divided all power 
between them ; so that the first had all the provinces of the upper, 
and the latter all those of the lower Asia under him. 
A. M . 3666. After having reigned twenty-Uureeyears, Ochus died 
A-i. J. c. 338. of poison given him by Bagoas. That eunuch, whe 
WB8 by birth an Egyptian, had always retained a love for his coun- 
try, and a zeal for its religion. When his master conquered it, he 
flattered himself that it would be in his power to soften the destmy 
of the one, and protect the other from insult. But he could not re- 
strain the bratality of his prinee, who acted a thousand things in 
regard to both, which the eunuch saw with extreme sorrow, and 
always violently resented in his heart. 

Ocbna, not contented with having dismantled the cities and p^ 
laged the houses and temj^es, as has been said, had besides taken 
away all the archives of the kingdom, which were deposited and 
kept with religious care in the temples of the Egyptians ; and in de- 
rision of their worship,! he had caused the god Apis to be killed, that 
is, the sacred bull which they adored under that name. What gave 
occasion for thk last action was,| that Ochus being as lazy and 
heavy as he was cruel, the Egyptians, from the first of those quali- 
ties, bad ffiven him the insultmg surname of the stupid animal whom 
they found he resembled. Violent^ enraged at this afiront, Ochus 
said that he would make them sensible that he was not an ass but a 
lion, and that the ass, which they despised so much, should eat their 
ox. Accordingly, he ordered Apis to be dragged out of his temple, 
and sacrificed to an ass. After which he made his cooks dress, and 
serve him up to the ofiBcers of lus household. This piece of wit in- 
censed Bagoas. As for the archives^ he redeemed them after- 
wards, and sent them back to the places where it was the custom 
to keep them ; but the afiront which had been done to his religion 
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WM ImfMmble; aad that, it ii bfjieved, wu the red oecadkli cl 
iMf nMMter'9 death. 

His remage did not itop there :* he cawed another hody to be 
faterred nHtnid of the king's; and to revenge his havii^ made the 
iifficen of his honsehold eat the god Apis, he made cats eat his dead 
body, which he ^ve them cot in small pieces : and as for his bones, 
those he turned mto handles for knives and swords, the natnr^ sym- 
Ms of his cnielty. It is very probable that some new cause had 
awakened in the heart of this monster his ancient resentment; 
withent which it is not to be concaved that he could carry his bar- 
bari^ so far towards his master and beneikctor, 

Aner the death of Ochus, Bagoas, in whose hands all pow^r was 
utthat tins, |rfsced Arses upon the throne, the youngest of all the 
late king's sons, and put the rest to death, m order to possess with 
better security, and without a rival, the authority he bad usurped. 
He gave Asms only the name of king, whilst he reserved- to him- 
«elf the whole power of the sovereignty. But perceiving that the 
young prince began to discover his wickedness, and was taking 
ineasttres to poaiA it, ho prevented him by having him assassinated, 
nnd destroyed his whole famiiy with him. Aises nad reigned about 
4wo yeaiB. 

A. IT. asm Bagoas, after having rendered the throne vacant by 
Am.J. C.39& the murder of Arses, j^aced Darius upon it, the third 
of that name who reined in Persia. His true name was Codoma- 
nus: of him much wifl be said hereafter. 

We see here clearly the sad efibct of the pernicious policy of the 
kings of Perna, who, to ease themsdves of the weight of public bu- 
siness, abandoned their whole authority to an eunuch. Bagoas 
might have more address and understanding than the rest, and 
therol^ merit some distinction. It is the duty of a wise prince to 
distinguish merit; but it is equally his duty to continue always the 
entire master, judge, and arbiter of his affairs. A prince like 
Ochus, that hacf made the greatest crimes serve as steps for ascend- 
ing the throne, and who had supported himself in it by the same 
measures, deserved to have such a minister as Bagoas, who vied 
vrich his master in perfidy and cruelty. Ochus experienced their 
first ell^ts. Had he deared to have nothing to fear from him, he 
should not have been so imprudent as to render him formidable, by 
giving him an unlimited power* 

SECTION VI. 

AbiidgiMtt«rtlwnfliorTVnBortfa«iiet,tin tin time of hii tiipeaTaiiM witfc Imoow ui 
fflmam m Ow pwblic aMe m bliw aftian Pkiiip^of Urn * 



As Demosthenes will perform a conspicuous part in the lustory 
of Philip and Alexander, which will be the subject <^the ffH m if^g 
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▼olmne, it b neeesBafy to ffiyethe reader aomftfffevioiNildiMiCJte, 
and to 'et him know by what means he cultivated, and to what a 
degree of perfection he carried his talent of doquence; wbiehaiade 
him more formidable to Philip and Alexander, and enabied him to 
render greater services to his country, than the higlmit Militaiy 
▼alour could have done. 

A. M. 3833. That orator,* bom two years after Pbilipyf aad 280 
Ant. J. c. 381. before Cicero, was not the son of a dirty ssMky Uack- 
smith, as Juvenal would seem to intimate4 botof a man modeifttely 
rich, who made considerable profit by forges. Not that tiie meaft- 
est extraction could derogate in the least from ther^utatisB of De- 
mosthenes : his works are a higher title of nc^^ity Ihaa^ the most 
splendid the world affords. Demosthenes tells us h»BSelf,{ that his 
father employed thirty slaves at km forges, each of them valued at 
three minie, or fifty croMms; two excepted, who were without doubt 
the most expert in the busmess, and ejected the work, and those 
were each of them worth 100 crowns. It is weH known that part 
of the wealth of the ancients consisted in slaves. Those forges, 
after all charges were paid, cleared annually thirty miMs, that is, 
1 500 livres. To this first manufactory, appr<^iatea to the fi»rgiiw 
of swords and such kind of arms, be added another, wherein he& 
and tables of fini^ wood and ivory were made, which bfonght him in 
yearly twelve mime. In this only twenty slaves we»e empbyed, 
each of them yalued at two minae, or 100 &vres.| 

Demosthenes's father died possessed of an estate of Ibinrteeit ta* 
lents. IT His son at that time was only seven years ^ a^. He had 
the misfortune to fall into the hands of sordid and avaneious guar- 
dians, who bad no views but of making the BMWt out of his jfortuae. 
They carried that base spirit so lar as to refuse their pupil's mas^ 
ters the stipend due to them: so' that he was not educated with the 
care which so excellent a genius as his required; besides which, the 
weakness of his constitution and the delicacy of his be&tth, in con* 
. junction with the excessive fon^iess of a mother that doated apop 
him, prevented his masters from obliging him tor apply desely to his 
studies. o 

The schoolB of Isoerates,'*'* in which so many great men h4d be^i 
educated, was at that time the most famous at Athens. But 
whether the avarice of Demosthenes's guardians prevented him 
from improving under a master whose price was very high;tt or that 
the soil and placid eloquence of Isocrates was not to hin taste, at 
that time he studied under Iseus, whose characteristic was strength 
and vehemence. He found means, however, to get the prinei^flfl 

• nm. !» IbmMM. p. 847—849. f The fovrtk ymr of the niaet jHiiath Olympiad. ; 

t Qnmm pater ardentb nana fuUf^iM Uppui, 
A carbone et fore»pibiM, f ladioaque paeanto 
Ineade, et Ivteo Vulcaao ad rbetera muil. Jk«. Art. VK 
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«f ilMiMletMgktlvf tlielbniier: bot Plato^ in reafitjr eooltflnildd 
the moft to ibrm Demostbenei; lie re«d his works with ^^t &p- 
plieatkm, and even received lenoos from him ; and it is easy to d&- 
tingfoish in the writingB of the disciple, the lioble and soblime air of 
the master. 

But he soon quitted the schools of Ineoa and Plato for another ;f 
I mean to frs^nent the bat ; df which this wss the occasion. Ti<e 
vrator CaHMtratus was appointed to t^ead in a full assembly the 
cause of tiie city of Oropus, situated between Bceotia and Attica. 
Chabrias, having disposed the Athenians to march to the aid of the 
Thebans, who were u g;reat distress, they hastened thither, and de- 
^livered them from the enemy. The Thebans, fbrgettin^ so great i 
^venrice, took the town of Oropns, which was upon their frotitvr, 
from the Athemans. Chabrias was BU8pected4 and charg^ed \i\'\i 
treason npon this occasion. CalBstratos was chosen to plead 
•gainst him. The reputation of the orator, and the importance of 
A. M. assB. the cause, excited curiosity, and made a great noise in 
Am. I.e. Ma. the city. Demosthenes, who was then sixteen yeara 
«f age- eamesdy entreated his mastera to carry him with them to 
the bar, that he might be f>resent at so famous a trial. The orator 
was heard with great attention: and having had extraordinary suc- 
vess, was attendal home by a crowd of illustrious citizens, who 
•eeflMd to yie with each other in 'praising and admiring him. The 
jonng man was extremely affected with the honours whicb he saw 
fM to the orator, and stiu more with the supreme influence of elo- 
tquence oyer the minds of men, oyer which it exercises a kind of ab- 
■olote power. He was himself sennble of its effects ; uid not being 
«Ue to resist its charms, he gave himself wboQy up to it, from 
thenceforth renounced all other studies and pleasures, and as long 
as CalhstratiM contmued at Athens, he neyer quitted him, but made 
•11 the improyemeut he could from his precepts. 

The first essay of his eloquence was against his guardians, whom 
h3 obliged to renmd a part of liis fortune. Encourag^ed by this suc- 
cess, he ventured to speak before the people, but with very ill for 
tune. He had a wdhk voice, an impediment in his speech, and a 
yery shoit breath; notwithstanding which, his periods were so long, 
that he was often ootiged to stop m the midst of them to take 
breath. This oocasiorod his being hissed by the whole audience ; 
from whence he retired entirely discouraged, and determined to re- 
nounce fbr ever a fhnction of which he believed himself incapable. 
One <^his auditors, who, through all these imperfections, had ^^sery* 
«dan excellent fund of genius in him, and a kind of elo^uencA whidi 
came veiy near that of Pericles, gave him new spine from the 
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fntefid idea of so glonous a resemUftace, and tke g^^i adrict 
which he added to it. 

He ventured, therefore, to appear a second ti^ie before the peo* 
pie, and was no better receiyed than before. As he withdrew* 
hanging down his head, and in the utmost confusion, Satyrus, on« 
of the most excellent actors of those times, who was his friend, met 
him» and having learnt from himself the cause of his being so much 
dejected, he assured him that the evil was not without remedy, and 
that the case was not so desperate as he imagined. Hj desured him 
only to repeat some of Sophocles' or Euripides' verses to him, which 
be accordingly did. Satyrus spoke them afler him, and gave them 
such graces by the tone, gesture, and spirit, with whicn he pro* 
nounced them, that Demosthenes himself found them quite difiereal 
from what they were in his own manner of speaking. He per- 
ceived plainly what he wanted, and- applied hims^to the acquiring 
of it. 

His efforts to correct his natural defect of utterance, and to per- 
iect himself in pronunciation, of which his friend had made him 
understand the value, seem almost incredible, and prove, that aa 
industrious perseverance caii surmount all things. He stammered 
to such a degree,* that he could not pronounce some letters; 
amongst others, that with which the name of the art he studied be- 
gins ;t and he was so short-breathed, that he could not utter a whole 
perioa without stopping. He at length overcame these obstacleti 
by putting small pebbies into his mouth, and pronouncing several 
verses in that manner without interruption; and that even when 
walking, and ^oing up steep and difficult places ; so that, at last, no 
letter made him hesitate, and his breath held out through the long- 
est periods. He went i^ to the seaHBide,| and whilst the waves 
were in the most violent agitation, he pronounced harangues, to ac- 
custom himself, by the confused noise of the waters, to Cbe roar of 
the people, and the tumultuous cries of public assemblies. 

Demosthenes took no less care of his action than of his voice.f 
He had a large looking-glass in his house, which served to teach 
him gesture, and at which he used to declaim, before he spoke in 
public. To correct a fault which he had contracted by an ill habit, 
of continually shrugging his shoulders, he practised standing upright 
in a kind of very narrow pulpit or rostrum, over which hung a hal- 
bert, in such a manner that, if in the heat of action that motion 
escaped him, the point of the weapon might serve at the same time 
to admonish and correct him. 

His pains were well bestowed ; for it was by this means that he 

carried the art (^declaiming to the lughest degreo of perfection of 

. which it is capable ; whence it is plain, he well knew its value and 

importance. When he was asked three several times, which quant j 
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hB tlMMigbt moft neeenuy in an ontor, he gmve no other i 
than PronuhctatUm; insinuatiiig, by making that refdy three times 
soceeariTely,* that qualification to be the only one, of which the want 
could be least concealed, and which was the mest capable of con- 
eealinff other defbcts ; and that pronunciation alone could give con- 
siderable weight even to an indifferent orator, when without it the 
most excellent could not hope for the least success. He must have 
had a very high opinion of it, since, in order to attain a perfection in 
it, and to recnve the instruction of Neoptolemus,the most excellent 
eomedian then in being, he devoted so considerable a sum as 10,000 
drachmas,! though he was not verv rich. 

His api^cation to studv was no less snrprising. To be the more 
removea from noise, add less subject to distraction, he cansed a 
small chamber to be made for him under ground, in which he some- 
times shut himself up for whole months, snaving on purpose half his 
head and face, that ne might not be in a condition to go abroad. It 
was there, by the light of a small lamp, he composed the admirable 
orations which were said, by those who envied him, to smell of the 
oil ; to imply, that they were too elaborate. It uplain^ replied he, 
yourt did nof eoH you to much trouble. He rose very early in the 
mominff,! s^d used to say, that he was aonr when any workman 
was at his business before him. We may judge of his eztraordina- 
ly effortst to acquire perfection of every kind, fVom the pains he 
took in copying Thucydides* history eight times with his own hand, 
m order to render the style of that great man fiuniliar to him. 

Demosthenes, after having exercised his talent of eloquence in 
several private causes, made his appearance in full light, and mount- 
ed the tribunal, to treat there upon the public affairs; with what 
success we shall see hereafter. Cicero|| tells us that his success 
was so great, that all Greece came in crowds to Athens to hear De- 
mosthenes speak : and he adds, that merit, so great as his, could not 
but have had that effect. I do not examine in this place into the 
character of his eloquence , f have enlarged sufficiently upon that 
elsewhere ;ir I only consider its wonderftu effects. 

If we may believe Philip, and upon this point he is certainly an 
evidence of unquestionable authority, the eloquence of Demosthenes 
alone did him more hurt than all the anmes and fleets of the Athe- 
nians.** His harangues, he said, were like machines of war, and 
batteries raised at a mstance against him; by which be overthrew 

* Aedo in dierado ooa'dominatar. Sine IAjo samnoi ontmr em numero udle poteitt 
■nAoerfi, h&e kntraetiM, sumiBot Mspe Mperare. H«ie primes dediiie Demoflthenes di 
citar, otm roguetur quid in tlbendo e«et priroam ; koio MewidM, huictartias. Oe 
dt Orat, 1. iiL n. 913. t About d40<. xterlioff. 

t Cni BOB eaat audita DemottheBW vif ilaj qui dolere m aiebat, it qaaado (^ificom aa- 
talue«B& Tietoe tmet indnstriA. TTte. QtuMC L ir. •. 44. 

4 Laeiau. adrers. ladoct. p. 639. 
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AhaB projects, tad ruined his enteriirkeB, without its being possible 
to prevent their effect* Far I myself ^ says Philip of him, nod 1 been 
preserUy and heard thai vehement oraior declaim, I should have been 
the first to conclude that it wcu indispensably necessary to declare 
war against me* No city seemed impregnable to that prince, pro* 
Tided he coold introduce a mule laden with gold into it : but he con* 
fessed, that, to his sorrow, Demosthenes was invincible in that 
respect, and that he always found him inaccessible to his present?. 
Afler the battle of Chieronea, Philip, though victor, was strubk 
with extreme dread at the prospect of the great danger to which 
that orator, by the powerful league he had been the sole cause cf 
forming against him, had exposed both himself and his kingdom. 

Antipater spoke of Mm in similar terms.* I valve not^ said be, 
the Pirctvus, the gaUeys^ and armies of the Athenians, For what 
have we to fear from a people continually employed in gameSy fedstSf 
and Bacchanalian rites? Demosthenes alone gives me pain, With' 
out him, <^ Athenians are in no respect different from the meanest 
people ^Greece. He alone excites and animates them. It is he that 
rouses them from their lethargy and stupefttction, and puts arms and 
oars into their hands almost against their will. Incessantly reprC" 
senOng to them the famous battles of Marathon and Salamis^ he 
trantforms them into new men by the ardour of his discourses, and 
inspires them with incredible valour and boldness, J^Toihing escapes 
his penetrating eyes nor his consummate prudence. He foresees all 
our designs, he countermines cUl our projects, and disconcerts us in 
every t/Ung; and did Athens entirely confide in him, and wholly foU 
low his c^vice, we should be irremedu&ly undone, J^othing can 
tempt him, nor diminish his hoe for his country, -All the gold of 
Philip finds no more excess to him, than that of Persia did formerly 
to Aristides. 

He was reduced by necessity to give this glorious testimony for 
himself, in making good his defence against iEschines, his accuser 
and declared enemy. Whilst all the orators have suffered themselves 
to be corrupted by the presents of Philip and Alexander, it is well 
known, says he, that neither delicate conjunctures, nor engaging ear- 
pressions, nor magnificent promises, nor hope, nor fear, nor favour y 
nor any thing in the v>orld,have ever been able to induce me to relax in 
gny point, which I thought favourable either to the rights or interest 
^my country. He adds, that instead of acting like those merce- 
nary persons, who, in all they proposed, declared for such as paid 
them best, like scales, that always incline to the side from whence 
they receive most; he, in all the counsels he had given, had solely 
m view the interest and glory of his country, and that he had al- 
ways continued inflexible and incorruptible by the Macedonian 
Sid. The sequel will sho^r whether he supported that character to 
send. 

• Lneiaa. a Eaeom. Donoftli. p. 984— (08 
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Such wat the ormtor whour aboat to maemi t]ietfilMtta),or Mlnr 
tile Btateeman who ii going to enter upon the admmistralloo of the 
public afikin, and to he the principle and soul of aU the^nterprisea 
of Athena againat Philip of Macedoa. 

SECTION vn, 

DigwwlMt apM tlM ■■■»» •ritlttff o«tfl.ie(a fcy Ok AtlM>w>M> fad tlw exeaptfoatwi 
othtfr BMrki of tooonr fraatBd bj Uiat city to tMh w had roadored itfiMt mrwima. 

The anlgeet of this digresrioa ought properhr to have bad place In 
that part of tbit volame where I have treated of the maritime af • 
fain of the Athenians. But at that time I had not in my thougrhts 
those orations of Demosthenes which speak of them. It is a de?ia- 
tion from the chain of the history, which the reader may eattly pass 
orer,if he thinks fit. 

The word Trierturcht*' signifies nq more in itsdf than command 
4tr$ cfgalUy. Bat those citizens' were also called TrUrarcka who 
were appointed to fit oat the ^[alleys in tiine of war, and to furnish * 
them with all things necessary, or at least with part of them. 

They were chosen out of the richest of the people, and there 
was no fixed number of them. Sometimes two, sometimes three, 
and sometimes even ten Trierarchs were appointed to equip one 
▼esseL 

At length the number of Trierarchs in general was fixed at 1200,f 
in this manner. Athens was divided into ten tribes. A hundred and 
twenty of the richest citixens of each tribe, were nominated to 
furnish the expenses of these armaments; and thus each tribe 
furnishing sixscore, the number of the Trierarchs amounted to 1200. 

Those 1200 men were again divided mto two parts, of 600 each ;' 
and those 600 subdivided into two more, each of 300. The first 
300 were' chosen from among such as were richest. Upon pressing 
occasions they advanced 4he necessary expenses, and were reim* 
hursed by the other 300, who paid their proportion as the state of 
their afiairs would admit. 

A law was afterwards made, whereby those 1200 were divided 
into different companies, each consisting of sixteen men, who joined 
In the equipment of a galley. That law was very heavy upon the 
poorer citizens, and radically ux^ust, as it decreed that this number 
of sixteen should be chosen by their age, and not their estates. It 
ordained that all citizens, from^ twenty-five to forty, should be in- 
cluded in one of these companies, and contribute one-oxteenlh* 
so that by this law the poorer citizens were to eontribute as much 
as the most opulent, and often found it impossible to provide fcr 
an expense so much above their power. From whence it happen- 
ed, that the fleet was either not armed in time, or very Ul fitted out; 
by which means Athens lost the most favourable opportunitifls for 
actiun. 

/ T^<»<«U«f t UVw. In OJynik. 0. k» 
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Demoettienes,* always intent upon the pubHc good, to remedy 
Ihede inconveniences, proposed the abrogation of this law by an- 
othei'. ]EU^ the latter, the Trierarchs, were to be chosen, LJt by the 
number of their years, but the vahie of their fortunes. Each citi- 
zen, whose estate amounted to teb talents,f was obliged to ft out . 
one galley at his own expense; and if to twenty talents, two ; and 
00 on U proportion. Such as were not worth ^en talents, were to 
join with (|i8 many others as were necessary to complete that sum, 
and to fit out a galley. 

Nothing could be wiser than this law of Demosthenes, which 
reformed all the abuses of the othc^r.. By these means the fleet 
was fitted out in time, and provided with all things necessary ; the 
poor Were considerably relieved, and none but the rich displease J 
with it. For instead of contributing; only a sixteenth, as by the 
. first law, they were sometimes oldiged by the second to equip a 
'galley by themselves, and som^^cimes two or more, according to the 
amoilnt of their estates. 

The rich were in consequence very much ofiehded at Demos- 
thenes for this regulation ; and it required, without doubt, no small 
courage in him to disregard their complaints, and to hazard the 
making himself as many enemies as there were powerful citizens in 
Athens. Let us hear himself. Seeing^ says he, speaking to the 
Athenians, that your maritime ajfain were in a ruinout condition, 
the rich postessed of an immtmity purchased at a very lowrate, the dtU 
zens of middle or small fortunes overwkelmned with taxes, and tht 
republic itself, in tonsequence of these inconveniences, never attempt* 
. inff any thing till too late to be of any avail, I had the cottrdge to 
establish a law, whereby the rich ate orought hack to their duty, the 
pooir relieved from oppression, and, what was of the highest import- 
ance, the republic enabled to make the necessary preparations for 
war in diie time* He adds, that there was nothing tne rich would 
not have given him to forbear the proposii?? of this law, or at leaet 
tb have suspended its execution : but be did net suffer hiihself to be 
swayed either by thdr threats or promises, and continued firm to 
the public ^ood. « 

Not faavmg been able to make Klin change his resolution, they 
contrived a stratagem to render it ineffectual. Foi it was without 
dotibt at their instigation that a certain person, named Patruclus, 
cited Demosthenes before the judges, and prosecuted him {uridi- 
cially as an infridger of the laws of his country. The accuser not 
having the fifth part of the voices on his side, was cccordingto cus- 
tom fined 500 drachmas,^ and Demosthenes acquitted of the charge. 
lie himself informs us of these particulars. 

1 much doubt, whether at Rome, especially 11 the latter thneft, 
the Affair would have taken this turn. For we see, that whatever 
atlempts were made by the tribunes of the people, and to whatev^ 
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eztiemitf the qtutml arose, it never was poaai^e to indnoe tlie nch, 
who were far more powerfol and ivterprifling than those c^ 
Athens, to renounce the possession of the lands, which they had 
usurped in manifest contravention of the institutions of the state 
The law of Demosthenes was approved and confirmed by the senate 
mndpeople. 

We find, fipom what has been said, that the Trierarchs fitted out 
the galleys and equipped them at their own expense. The state 
paid th^ marine.B and soldiers, generally at the rate of three oboli, 
or Ave pence a day, as has been observed elsewhere. The ofilcen 
had greater pay. ^ 

The Trierarch commanded the vessel, and gave all orders oo 
board. When there were two of them to a ship, each conunuided 
six months. 

When they quitted their oflioe, they were obliged to give an ac- 
count of their adimnistration, and delivered a state of Sie vessel's 
equipage to their successor, or the^ republic. The successor was 
obliged to go imme&tely and fiU up the vacant place; and if he 
•failad to be at his post by a time assigued him, he was fined for his 
nefflect. 

As the charge of Trierarch was very expensive, those who were 
nominated to it, were admitted to point out some other person richer 
than themselves, and to demand that he should be put into their 
place; provided they were ready to change estates with such per- 
son, ana to act as Trierarch after such exchange. This law was 
instituted bv Solon, and was called the law of exchanges. 

Besides the equipment of galleys, which must have amc anted to 
very great sums, th^ rich had another burden to support in time 
of war; that was, the extraordinary taxes and imposts laid on 
their estates; upon which sometimes the hundredth, sometimes a 
fifUeth, and even a twelfth, were levied, according to the different 
necessities of the state. 

Nobodv at Athens,* upon any pretence whitsoever, could be ex- 
empted mm these two charges, except the JVbv^mvtrt, or nine 
Arcbons, who were not obliged to fit out galleys. So that we see 
clearly, that without 'ships or money, the Republic was not in a con- 
dition, either to support wars, or defmid itself. 

There were other immunities and exemptions, which were grant- 
ed to such as had rendered great services to the republic, and 
sometimes even to %11 their descendants: such as mamtaining the 

E* lie places for the exercises with all things necessary for such as 
uented them ; instituting a public feast %>r one <^the ten tribes ; 
defraying the expenses of games and shows ; all which amount- 
ed to great sums. 

These immunities, as has already been said, were marks -of ho- 
nour and rewards for services rendered the state; as well aa the 

• IHniMlL M%tn. I^pt p. 54& 
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eUtuee which were erected to great men, the freedom of the city 
which was granted to strangers, and the privilege of being main- 
tained in the Pry taneum at the public expense. The view of 
Athens in these honourable distinctions, which were sometimes 
perpetuated through families, was to express their high sense of 
gratitude, and to kmdle at the same time in the hearts of their citi- 
zens a noble thirst of glory, and an ardent love for their country. 

Besides the statues erected to Harmodius and Aristogiton, the 
deliverers of. Athens, their descendants were for ever exempted 
from all public employments, and enjoyed that honourable privilege 
many ages after. 

As Aristides died without any estf*te,^ and left his son Lysima- 
chus no other patrimony but his glory and poverty, the republic 
gave him 100 acres of wood, and as much arable land, in Etubcea, 
besides 100 mimef at one payment, and four drachmas, or forty 
pence, a day. 

Athens,! in the services which were done it, regarded more the 
good-will than the action itself. A certain person of Cyrene, 
named Epicerdus, being at Syracuse when the Athenians were de- 
feated, touched with compassion for the unfortunate prisoners dis- 
persed in Sicily, whom he saw ready to expire for want of food, 
distributed 100 mime amongst them, that is, about 240/. Athena 
adopted him into the number of its citia^ns, and granted him all the 
immunities before mentioned. Some time adn;er,in the war against 
the thirty tyrants, the same Epicerdus gave the city a tiuent.t 
These were but small matters on either occasion with regard to the 
grandeur and power of Athens ; but they were deeply affected with 
the good-will of a stranger, who, without any view of interest, in a 
time of public calamity, exhausted himi^elf in some measure for the 
relief of those with whom he had no connexion, and from whom he 
had noUung to expect. 

The same Athens granted the nreedom of their city ,|| and an ex- 
emption from customs, to Leucon, who reigned in the Bosphorus, 
ana to his children, because thev importea from the lands of that 
prince a considerable quantity of com, jof which they were in ex- 
treme want, subsisting almost entirely upon what came from foreign 
parts. Leucon, in his turn, not to oe outdone in generosity, ex- 
eippted the Athenian merchants from the duty of a thirtieth that 
was imposed upon all grain exported from his dommions, and grant- 
ed them the privilege of supplying themselves with com in his 
country in pre&rence to all other people. That exemption amount- 
ed to. a coni^derable sum. For theybrpueht from thence alone 
2,000,000 of quarters of com, of which the thirtietn part amounted 
to almost 70,000. 

The children of Conon and Chabrias were also granted an unmu- 

* Demostb. in Orat ad Lep. p. SUB. 

t About two hundred and forty pounda. t I>enioath. In Orat «i Leji. p, 797. 

i Athoonodorowna. U DenMath. in Oral, ad Lc^ p.54S, 540. 
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nity fWmi public offlcea The immeB akme of thoMiBiHtilmMl ene- 
rak sofBciently juBtifV that lilfcrality of the Atheniiai peo^l£~'' A 
penon, however, called Leptines, out of^a roistakeii zeal fi^tfae 
poblic good, proposed to abrogate by a new law all the grabts of 
that kind, which had been made from tune immemorial, except tboae 
which regarded the posterity of H&rmodius and Aristo^ton; and to 
enact, that for the future the people should not be permitted to grant 
such privileges. 

Demosthenes strongly opposed this law, though wjth great deli- 
cacy towards the person woo i>ropo8ed it; praising his good inten- 
tions, and not speaking of him but with esteem; a much more 
efficacious manner of refuting- than those violent invectives, and 
that eaj^r and passionate styled which serve only to alienate the 
minds of the hearers, and to render an orator suspected, who dis- 
credits his cause himself, and showe its weak side, by sobsUtiiting 
railing in the place of reasona, which are alone capable of con- 
vincing. 

After havmg shown that so odious a reform would prove of little 
or no advantage to Uie repubUc, from the inconsiderable number of 
the exempted persons, he goes on to expose its inconveniences, and 
sets them in a full light. 

It isjirsl^ says he, doing if^ury to the memory (f thote great inen, 
wKote tneril Uie state intended to acknowledge and reward by muh 
immunities; it is in some manner calling in queition <fte servUesihey 
have done their country ; Uis throwing a suspicion t^pon ^teir gretd 
a^iionsy injurious to, if not destructive bf'y their glory. And Were ihey 
nota alive and present in this assembly, which cfus all would presume 
to- offer them such an affnmi? Should nol me respect we ofwe Aeir 
metnories m^^ke us consider them as cdways 'alive and present? 

Sui if we are a little affected with what concerns ihem, can we be 
insensible to our own interest ? ' Besideis that ccmcelling so ancient a 
law is to condemn the conduct of our ancestors^'what shdane shaU we 
bring upon ourselves, arid what an ir^ury shall we do ourref^itaHon? 
The glory of Athens, and oj every well-governed state, is to value 
itself upon its gratitude ; to keep its word religiously, and to he true 
to all Us engagements. A private person thai fails in these respects 
u hated and abhorred; arid who is not of raid of being reprOcu:hed 
with ingratitude ? And shall the commonwealth, in cancftllmg a law 
thai has received the sanction of public authority, and been in a man- 
ner consecrated by the usage of many ages, be guilty ffso scanaahus 
a prevarication T We prohibit lying in the very markets under 
heavy penalties, and require truth an3 good faith to (}e observed in 
them; and shall we renounce them oUrs€tves, by the revocation of 
grants parsed in all their forvM^ and upon which every private man 
has a right to insist ? ^ 

"To act in such a manfier^ would be to extinguish in the hearts of 
oar dUxens aU emulation for glory, all desire to distinguish themsdoee 
by great exphUsy all Xfioiforthe honour and welfare ^ their country , 
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Hfe. And it U to no purpose to obfeet die example cfSparia and 
Thtbf^ which grant no such eatemptiofis. Do we repent our not re* 
semnhHuig them in many things ; and is there any wisdom inproposing 
their drfectst and not their mrtuee^for nur imitation? 

Demosthenes concludes with demanding the kw of exemptions to 
be retained in all its extent, with this exception, that all persons 
ehoold he deprived of the benefits of it, but those who had a just 
title to them; and that a strict inquiry should bo made for that 
jmrpoise. 

It is plun that I have only made a very slight extract in this place 
of an exceeding long discourse, and that I designed to express only 
the spirit and sense, without confining myseff to the method and 
expressions of it. 

There was a meanness in Leptines's desirmg to obtain a trivial 
advantage for the republic, by. retrenching the moderate expenses 
that were an honour to it, and in no degree burdensome, whilst 
there were other abuses of far j^reater importance to reform. 

Such marks of public gratitude perpetuated in a family, per- 
petuate also in a state an ardent zeal fi>r one's countrjr, and a warm 
desire to obtam distinction by glorious actions. It is not without 
pain I find amongst ourselves, that part of the privileges grant- 
ed to the fiuuily of the Maid of Orleans have b«en retrenched* 
Charles VII.* had ennobled her, her lather, three brothers, and all 
their descendants, even by the female hue. In 1614, at the re- 
quest of the attorney-general, the article of nobility on the women's 
aide was retrenched. 
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HISTORY OF PHIIilP. 

SECTION L 

Tlw birth tod inikn^ of Philip. Bflfinninf of hn raifo. Hii tint eonqheiti. Tlio tirta 

Macboor wai an hereditary kiiigdom,«tuated in ancient Thrace : 
and bounded on the south by the mountains of Thessal^ ; on the 
east by Bottia and Pieria ; on tbe west by the Lyncests ; and on 
ther north 1^ M^onia and Pelajg^onia. Bat afler Philip had con- 
quered fMOt of Thfaoe and Illyrium, this kingdom extended ^m 
the Adriatic aea to the river Strymon. E^dessa was at first the 
capital of itf but afterwards resigned that honour to Pella. famous 
for giving burth to PhiUp and Alexander. 

Philip, whose history we are gomg to wiite, was the sbn of 
Amyntas II. who is reckoned the sixteenth king of Macedbn f¥om 
Caranus, who had firanded that kingdom about 430 years before ; 
that iByinthe year qfthe world 3210, and before Chria 794. The 
history of all these monarchs is sufficiently obscure, and includes 
little more than several wars with the Ulynans, the Thracians, and 
other neighbouring people. 

The kings of Macedon pretended to descend from Hercules by 
Caranus, and consequently, to be Greeks by extraction. Notwith- 
standing this, Demosthenes often styles them barbarians, especially 
in his mvectives against Philip. The Greeks, indeed, gave this 
name to all other nations^ without excepting the Macedonians. Alex- 
ander,* king of Macedon, in the reig^ of Xerxes, was excluded, on 
pretence or his being a Barbarian, from the Olympic games ; and 
was not admitted to share in them, till after having proved his being 
descended originally from Argos. The above-mentioned Alexan- 
der,! when ne went over from the Persian camp to that of the 
Greeks, in order to acquaint the latter that Mardonius was deter- 
mined to surprise them at day-break, justified this perfidy by hk 
ancient descent, which he declared to be from the Greeks; 

•H«od.l.v.6.SL f nrfd.Lfi.6.4i. 
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hve at diffeMmt tkms under tiie protectk»A of tbe AtheniUH^Tlifr. 
bans, and Spartans, changing^ their alliances a^ it suited their 
interest. 

We shall soon see this Maeedon, wUeh ferineriy had paid trihutd 
to Athens, become, under PhiHp, the arbiter of Gfeece ; ahd triulnpii» 
under Alexander, over all the forces of Asia. 
A. M.9ee<L Amyntas, father of Philip, began to reign the third 

Aat. i. a 396. year of the mnetv-sixth Olympiad. Ha^g the t ery 
year after been warmly attacked by the lilyrians, and diqpoewtoed 
of a |;reat part of bis kmgdom, which he thought it wsarce possibltt 
for him ever to recover again, he had appKed to tiie Ol^nthiaas;. 
and in cider to engage th^n the more nmdj in his interest, had 
g^ven up to them a considerable tract of land m the neighbourhdod 
of their citv. According to some authors, Argirus, who wai^ of th# 
blood royal, being supported by the Athenians', and takinff advantage 
of the troubles which brQke out in Macedonia, reigned there two 
A.M.3SSL years. Amyntas was restored to the throne by the. 
Ant. J. c. 383^ Thessalians ;* upon which he was desirous of reinmiing^ 
the possession of the lands, which nothing but the unift»rtunate8itua-< 
tion of his affairs had obliged him to resi^ to the Olynthiatis. This 
occasioned a war; but Amyntas, not bemg strongs enough to make* 
head singl5r against so powerful a peopfe, the Greem, md the 
Athenians in particular, sent him succours, and enabled him to 
weaken the power of the Olynthians, who threatened him with a: 
total and impending ruin. It was then that Amyntas,f in an assem- 
bly of the Greeks, to which he had sent a deputation, enM[ed to< 
unite with them m enabling the Athenians to possess themselves of^ 
Amphipdis, declaring that this city belonged to the last-mentioned- 
people. This close alliance was continued after his death with 
queen Eurydice, his widow, as we shall soon see; 
A. M. 3091. Philip, one of the sons of Amyntas, wae hevA the 

Ant. J. c. 383. same year this monarch declared war against the^ 
Olynthians. This Philip was father of Alexander the Great; for 
we cannot distinguish him better, than by calling him the father of 
such a son, as Cicero| observes of the father of Uato of Utica. 
A. H. 3099. ^ Amyntas died,} after having reigned twent^fbur' 
Aiit. J. 0. 375. years. He left three legitinuite children, whom BUry-" 
dice had brought him, inz. Alexander, Perdiccas, and Phill)>^ and a- 
natural son named Ptolemy. 

Alexander, as eldest son, succeeded his father. In the very, 
beginning of his reign, he was engaged in a sharp war asainst tbe« 
lilyrians, neighbours to, and perpetual enemies of, Maceaonia. 
Having conduded a peace with them, he put Philip, his younger 

• Piod. L xiv. ^. 307. 341. t -ffischin. de Pali. L«g«t p. 4fiS. 

i STCUo Mtttantiam dixit, hv^ nmrtri Catonia mtor. Ut mAm cMwi •< ptteibui, ito 
Uiesiitfl1aueniH«lpro^aiMriU«xfflb*tWM^^ i>« qfk. L UL ■. 00. . 
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Intlw^ Ml adhik, Ittto tbeir iMoidi, by my of hofl^ 
MOB MMt beck to lum. Alezsnder reigiied Imt one yemr* 
A. W/Mm Tke arowniiow beloii|[ed bv r^iit to ¥eg^cam,*hw 

Am. J. c. 374. brother, who was become elded by bis deatk; but 
PaiuuiiM, a inince of the bloocl loyal, who had bee» esded^ dis- 
pnted it with him, and was auppiMted bv a great number of Mace* 
dooiaiia. He b^gan by seifing some KHtreaaeB. Hapfttly for the 
new kinff, Ipbicrates was then in that country, whither the Atfae- 
niana 1m3 aent him with a amall fleet; not to besiege Amphipdia a» 
yet, but Mf to take a yiew of the place, and mue the necaessuy 
preparatiana for beaieging it Eurydioe, bearing of his anival, 
Deaoogtit him to pay her a visit, intending to request his assistance 
against Pausanias. When he was come into the pdaee, and had 
seated himself# the aiSicted queoi, the better to excite his compos- 
sion, takes her two children, Per^cas and Philip,! and sets the 
ibnner in the aims, and the latter cm the knees of Iphicrates; and 
than thus addreases him! RemenU>er,Ipki€rateSfih4aAmynku,1he 
/klher qftkete unhappy orpha$i$, had ahoayi a love for your country, 
and adtfUd you for hit 9on, T%U double Ue lays you wltder a d<mbU 
ohHgoHon* The amUy ithieh that king efiieriained for Athent^ 
requiree thai you ^wuld acknouf ledge ue publicly for your friends; 
mid the tendirneee vihieh thai father had for your person^ ctawu 
from you the heart ^ a brother towards these Mldren. IpUcrates, 
moved with this sight and discourse, estpeUed the usurper, and 
restored the lawftil sovereign. 

|Perdiccas{ did not long continue in tranquillity. A new enemy, 
nmre formidable than the £fst, soon invaded his repose. iThis was 
Ptolemy, his brother, the natural son of Amyntas, as was be^re 
otiserved. He might possibly be the eldest son, and claim the crown 
as such. The two brothers referred the deciidon of their claim to 
Pebpidas, general of the Thebans, still more revered for his probity 
than his valour. Pelopidas determined in favour of Perdiccas; and 
having judged it necessary to take pledges ^ both sides, in order 
to obfige the two competitors to observe the articles of the treaty 
which they had accepted, among other hostages, he carried Philip 
with him to ThebesJ where he resided several years. He was then 
ten years of age. Eorydice, on yielding up tins much-loved son, 
earnestly besought Pelopidas to procure hun an education worthy 
of his birth, and of the city to which he was going a hostage. Pelo- 
pidas placed him with Epaminondas, who had<a celebrated Pytha- 
gorean philosopher in his house for the education of his son. rhUip 

* JEmAk. de Fall. Legat p. 309, 40a 
' 1 J^^ T" "*** then to« than nine jwn old. 1 Wot. io Pelop; p. 393. 

t> Plutarch voppMea, that it waawith Alexander that Ptotemy diapated the emoira* 

which cannot be made to acree whh the relation of iEMshinee, who, beincbia © 

faSead rfAuSnf^ **^ *^ ' ***^ therefore thought proper to sabMitttte ] 
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npip m^ ip^f by the imtmctions of his meeptor, «iid mncli 
more by those of fipattimondas, under whoiki^ he ui]d6uhlei% mrndf^ 
some campaigns, though no mention is made of this ciVcx^mBtahce. 
He could not possibly have had a more extselient matfeer, Whether 
for war or the conduct of life; for this illustrious Theban was ttt tii6 
teme time a great philosopher, that is to say, a wise and virtuous 
Rian, and a great commander as well as a giieat statesman. ' l^hjli^ 
was very prOud of having been his pupil, and proposed J|in^ ais a 
niodel to lumself ; and most happ^ wouod he have been, coqjd hQ 
have copied him perfectlv ! Perbfeips he borrowed JfVom fi^aminonddul 
his activity in war, tod his promptitude in imprb^^ 6pportunitreSt 
which, however, formed but a very inconsiderable p£rt of th^ merit 
of this iflostrious personage* But with Regard to bis iemperance^ 
his justice, bis disinterestedness, hb sincerity,' his magnaniititty, n|s 
clemency, which rendered hioi trol^gteat, f^ese were virtQe^'whic^h 
PhiKp had not received from nature, Sad did not acquire by hnitaiion. 

The Thebans did not know thai thely Were dien ftutin^r and 
cheriidiin^ ih their boskmi the most dangerous einem^ ^ Greece^ 
After Philip had spent nine or ten years in their c]ty,'*^the xie^ of 
a revolution in Macedon made him reso^v^ to leiive Thebes clandes- 
Cindyl Accordingly' he steals awiiy, makes the Utibbst ezpedidoii^ 
and finda the Macedonict|i0 in the deep^ consternation' at httVing 
io6t their king Perdiccas, who had ^bepa kiHed m a great iMittle by 
the JQlyrians; but much more so, at finding they ha^ ^ nnftnv ene^ 
inied iuai ne^hbours; The iUyriai^ weife on the pbint 6f. letnrhing 
into the kingdom with a greater force; the Pt^iiins minted ft 
with perpetu'ai lacarSfon^; die ThhLdiahs ili^ere detern^e^to vh/^ 
Pausamas on the throne, who had nut abandoned hi$ j^r^tensioi^^ 
and the Aih^n^u^ were Mngmj^ Argteus) whbj^ mntMs tn^ir 
genertd wa^ ordbr^d to sup^rt vmh a Strong neet'and k dbi^deriif- 
ble body of troops. Macedonia' at that time Wanted atnantoj^eiii, 
and had dzdy a' child ih Amyn^, the son of Perflibcas, ancr law:|hl 
heir of thecroim. ' Philip i^ehiad the Idngdohi ^r 9ometime,1>jr 
the tatle of gnardian to thie prince; but v^fy isopn the suMects; jtuitlv 
idarmed, deposed the nephew in lavour of the uncle; aim, instead t>r 
Jie heir whom nature llad giy^n itfaem, set him upon fte throne 
wh<^n the present conjuncture of alTairs reqtnred; persiMLded tfaitC 
the laws of necessity aa^ superior to all Othei^. ^ Acoordiligly,t 
A. Iff. aN4. Philip, at twenty-four yea:^ of age, ascend^ th6 
AjitJ.-€i.m throne, the first year of the 105th Oiymiwad.' 

The new king, with great eoolnea^ imd preiseiice of ttiind, used all 
his endeavours to answer the expedtath>^8 of the j^ple; ' Acibord- 
ingl5^9 lie providies for and remedies every thing, reviveiii the desppnd- 
ittg courage of the Macedonians, and reinstates and dbcijj^nes the 
army« 'lie was infiextbly rigid in the Ikst point,t w^tf "knowing that 
die su<ice8s of Ms enterprises depended on it. ' A addier, who was 

«DMd.1.xvLp.4Q7. Jiiitw.LnLa.& t Died. L xrl. p. «)7<-il3. 
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renr thinly, went oat of the imnks to drink; Phifip pnniaihed him 
with great severity. Another soldier, who ought to have stood t« 
his arms, laid them down: him he inmiediately ordered to be put to 
death. 

It was at this time that he established the Macedonian phalanx, 
which afterwards became so fiunous, and was the choicest and the 
best disciplined body of troops the world had ever seen, and might 
dispute the pre-eminence in those respects with the Greek» of 
Marathon and Salamis. It is said that he drew up the plan, or at 
least improved it, from the idea suggested by Homer.* That poet 
describoi the union of the Grecian commanders under the image of 
a battalion, the soldiers of which, by joining their ^elds, Ibrm a 
body impenetrable to the enemy's darts. I rather believe that 
Phiup formed the idea of the phalanx from the lessons of £paminon- 
das, and the sacred battalion of the Thebans. He treated those 
chosen foot-soldiers with peculiar distinction, honoured them with 
the title of his comrades or companions ;t and !^ such marks of 
honour and confidence induced tnem to bear, without any murmur- 
ing, the hardest fatiffues, and to confront the greatest dangers with 
intrepidity. Such nmiUarities as these cost a monarch httle, and 
are of no common advantage to him. I shall insert, at the end of 
this section, a niore particular description of the (ihalanx, and the use 
made ofit in battles. I shall borrow from Poly bins this description, 
the length of which would too much interrupt the series of our his- 
tory; yet being placed separately, may probably {dease, especially 
by the judicious reflections of a man so well skilled in the art of war 
as that historian. 

One of the first things Philip took care of was, the negotiating a 
captiops peace with tli^ Athenians, whose power he dreaded, and 
whom he was not willing to make his enemies, in the beginning of 
a reign hitherto but ill established. He therefore sent ambassadors 
to Athens, spared neither promises nor protestations of amity, and 
at last was so happy as to conclude a treaty, of whkh he knew how 
to make all the advantaf^es he had proposed to himselfl 

Immediately after this, he does not seem so much to act like a 
monarch of but twenty-fi>ur years of age, as like a pofitician pro- 
foundly versed in the art of (fissimuktion; and who, without the 
assistance of experience, was already sensible, that to know when 
to lose at a proper season is to gain. He had seized upon Amphi- 
polis,t a city situated on the frontiers of his kingdom, which conse- 
miently.stood very convenient for him. He could not keep it, as 
that would have weakened his army too much; not to mention that 
the Athenians, whose friendship it was his interest to preserve, 
would have been exasperated at his holding a place wmeh tiiey 
claimed as their colony. On the other side, he was determined not 
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' -o give up to his enemies one of the keys to his dominions. He 
therefore took the resolution to declare that place free, hy.permittinir 
the inhabitants to govern themselves as a republic, and in this man- 
ner to set them at variance with their ancient masters. At the 
earae time he disarmed the Peonians by dint of promises and pre- 
sents; resolving to attack them, after he had disunited his enemies, 
and weakened them by that disunion. • 

This address and subtletv established him more firmly on the 
throne, and he soon found himself without competitors. Havmg 
barred the entrance of his kingdom to Pau8aniu8,he marches against 
Amtibus, comes up with him in the road from ^^to Methone, 
defeats him, kills a great number of his soldiers, and takes a multi- 
tude prisoners; attacks the Peonians, and subjects them to his 
po\yer. He afterwards turns his arms against the Illyrians, cuts 
tfiem to pieces, and obliges them to restore to him all the places 
possessed by them in Macedonia. 

A. M. 364fi. Much about this time the Atheniass acted with the 
Ant. J. c. 358. greatest generosity towards the inhabitants of Eubosa. 
'i'hat island, which is separated from B(Botia by the Euripus, was 
so called from its large an J beautiful pasture lands, and is now called 
Negropont. It had been subject to the Athenians,* who had set- 
tled colonies in Eretria and Chalcis, the two principal cities of it. 
Thucydides relates that in the Peloponnesian war, the revolt of the 
Eubosans dismayed the Athenians very much, because they drew 

f -eater revenues from thence than from Attica., From that time 
ubosa became a prey to factions; and at the time of which we are 
tow 6Deakin^,one of these factions implored the assistance of Thebes, 
ana tne other of Athens. At first the Thebans met with no obsta- 
cle, and easily made the faction they espoused triumphant. How- 
ever, at the arrival of the Athenians, matters took a very different 
turn. Though they were very much offended at the Eubceans, who 
had behaved very injuriously towards them, neveiiheless, sensiUy 
afiected with' the great danger to which they were exposed, and 
forgetting their private resentments, they immediately gave them 
such powerful succour, both by sea and land, that in a few days they 
forced the Thebans to retire. And now, bemg absolute masters of 
the island, they restored to the inhabitants their cities and liberty, 
persuaded, says iBschines,f in relating this circumstance, that jus- 
tice requires we should obliterate the remembrance of past injuries, 
when the party ofiending repose their trust in the oflfended. The 
Athenians, after having restored Euboea to its former tranquillity,' 
retired, w'thout desiring any other benefit for all their services, than 
the glory of having appeased the troubles of that island. 

But they did not always behave in this manner with regard to 

• Vdl. Paterc 1. L e. 4. Thucyd. L viii. p. 613. DenuMth. pro Cteiiph. p. 48^. JEaeian, 
eoatra CtMiph. p. 441. 
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other Btatei; tad it was Hum gave rise to the war of the alSes, of 
which I hftve spoken dsewhere. 

A. M.964& Hitherto Philip, that is, darmf the first yean of his 
Aml J. c. SSB. reigo, had been engaeed in ridding himself of his com* 
petiton for the throne ; in iMU^ing domestic divisions, in repelling 
the attacks of hia foreign enemies, Sad in rendering them incapable, 
hy his fiteqnent vic^ries, of troubling him in the possession of his 
kingdom. 

But be is now ^oing to aj^ar in another character. Sparta and 
Ath^H, after having long disputed with each other the empire of 
Greece, bad weaJiened themselves by their reciprocal divisions. 
This circumstance had given Thebes an opportunity of raising her- 
self to the supreme power: but Thebes having weakened itself by 
the wan in which it bad been engaged ag^nst Sparta and Athens, 
gave Philip an occasion of aspiring also in his turn to the sovereignt) 
of Gseeee. And now, as a politician and conqueror, he resolves 
how he may best extend his frontiers, reduce his neighboursi^ and 
wmiken those whom he is not able to conquer at present ; how he 
may introduce himself into the affairs of Greece, take a part in La 
intestine feoda, make himself its arbiter, join with one side to de- 
stroy the other, in order to obtain the empire over all. In the exe- 
cution of this great deaign, h'" spares neither artifices, open force, 
preaenta, nor promiaea. He employs for this purpose negotiations, 
treaties, and alliancea, and each of them singly in such a manner as 
he judges moat conducive to the success of hia deaign; expediency 
8ol3y determining him in the choice, of measures. 

We ahall always see him acting under the second character, in 
all the ateps he takea thence^rth, till he assumes a third and last. 
character, which is, preparing to attack the great king of Persia, 
and endeavouring to become the avenger of Greece, by subverting 
an empire which before had attempted to subject ft, and which had 
always continued its irreconcilable enemy, either by open invasions 
or secret intrigues* 

We have aeen that Philip, in the very beginning of lus reign, had 
seized upoa Ampbipolis, because it was well situated for hiW views; 
but that to avoid restoring it to the Athenians, who claimed it as 
one of their colonies, he had declared it a free city. But at this 
time, being no longer under such ^eat apprehension^ from the 
Athenians, he resumed his former design of seizing Ampbipolis. The 
inhabitants. of this city being threatened with a speedy siege,"^ sent 
ambassadors to the Athenians^ ofiering to put themselves and their 
city under the protection of Athens, and bes^ching them to accept 
the keya of Ampbipolis. But that republic rejected their oflfer, for 
A. M. 9046. fear of breaking the peace they had concluded the pre- 
AoL J. C..358. ceding year with Phihp. Ho^ever.f this monarch was 
not so delicate in this point; for he besieged aou took Amphipolii 

•Dwimtli.Olynth.l.p.8. fDiod.p.4]) 



hfm^m of ll|ti%tePigeiica be carried on in the dtys ^,iqp4ii it 
oae drthe stroBgest barriers of hie kingdom. J)eaioe^|^efl^ yk bie 
oratioQfl, fre^fp^ntly rc^proacbes the Atnenians with their in^ojeo^ 
cm this occamoD, by repres^ting to them, that bad they a^^at tfie 
time with the expedition they ouaht, they would have med a cop* 
feden^ city, and spared themBehres a multitude of mi^rtunea* • 

PhUip^ had promised the Athenians to give lyp Amphipolis in^ 
tbeir hands,'*' and by this promise had made them supine and Vi* 
active; but he ud not value himself upon keeping ms worcl, and 
sincerity was not the virtue he professed. So rar from surrender- 
ing this city, he also possessed himself of Pydnaf and of PotidaBii.^ 
IHie Athenians kept a garrison in the latter ; these be dismissea 
withopt doing them the least imury ; aod gave up this city to t{ie 
QlnitbiaBSi to engage them in bis interest 

From hence he proceeded to seize Crenides,} which the Thracimui 
had built two years before, and which he afterwards called Philipni, 
Irom bis own name. It was near this city, aflerwarda famous bt 
the defeat of Brutus and Cassius, that he opened certain gold min^ 
wi^h every year produced upwards of 1000 talents, that is, about 
^144,000/. sterling; a prodigious sum of money in that age. By 
'this means, money becanie much more current in Maceoonthan 
before; and Pbilip first caused the golden com bearing his name .to 
be stamped there,- which outlived his monarchy. || ^periority of 
finances is of the utmost advantage to a state; and no prince undqr* 
stood them better than Philip, or neglected th^ less. By this fund 
be. was enabled to paintain a powerful arm^ of foreigners, and to 
bribe a number of creatures in most of the cities of Greece. 

Demosthenes i^ys,ir that when Greece was in its most flourisbiiiff 
condition, gold and silver were ranked in the number of prohibit^ 
nims. But Philip thought, i^ke, and acted in a quite different 
manner. It is said,'''''' that having one day consulted the oracle of 
'Delphi, he received the foUowinjg^ answer : 

, llake coin thy woapow, and thov'keonqwraB. 

'I%e advice of the priestess became his rule, and he applied it 
with great^success. He boasted, that he had carried more placei 

• Diod. p. 419. 

t Pydiia,aeitvorMae6doi^riUiaidonliiefiiifaiieieiia7fi«IMiUiniTl^^ 
BOW Golfo difiteMnlehu 

1 PotidMii anotlwr eitj of Haeedooia, on the borden of ancient Thrace. It waa hot 
Onj atadia, or three leafoea, from Olyntbaa. $ IHod. p. 413. 

D Gratua Alezaodro regi masno ftiit Ule 
Chfinrilu^jDcilltiaqiatTeiaibaaetmaldnatia ^ , .. «_ ^ - ^ 
BettoUt aecepUNS regale numiama, PhUippoa. BoraL L ik Jy. 4M MigyoL 
Obonilaf the PoltoanToath approved, 
Him he nwtfrd^ wd^ and hun h« lov'd; 
Hla doll, oneven vene, by great good fate, 
Got hiat his fa^oacs, and a fair eatate. Creiek*» U^r. 
tfLc rant nnmerati aorei tjreceoti nummi, <iui Toeantar FUSppi. KutL Is |^ 
Y Philip. iH. p. 98. •'^SilMaa. 
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an msTORt or, 

bj moaef than anni ; that he nerer (breed a gate, tm after havmg 
attempted to open it with a golden key ; and that he did not think 
any fortreas impregnable, into which a mule laden with ralver eonki 
find entrance. It has been said, that he was a merchant rather than 
a conqueror; that it was not Plulip, but his gold, which subdued 
Greece, and that he bought its cities rather than took them.* He 
had pensioners in all the commonwealths (^ Greece, and retained 
those in his pay who had the greatest share in the public affiuis. 
And, indeed, he was less proud of the success of a battle than that 
of a negotiation, well knowing that neither his g^ierals nor his sol- 
diers could share in the honour of the latter. 

Philip had married Olympias, daughter of Neoptolemos. The 
latter was the son of Alcetas, king of the Molossi or Epinis. Olytn- 
TOSS bare him Alexander, sumamed the Great, who was bora at 
Pella, the capital of Macedonia, the first year of the 106th Olym- 
A. M. 364& piad. Philip,t who at that tmie was absent from his 
AotJ. &1M kingdom, had three tery agreeable pieces of news 
brought him at one and the same time;| — ^that he had carried the 

grize in the Olympic games ; that Parmenio, one of Ins generals, 
ad gained a great victory over the lUyrians; and that his wife was 
(jejivered of a son. This prince,! terrmed at so signal a hanpiness, 
wmcn the Heathens thoufht frequently the omen of some mourn- 
ful catastrophe, cried out, ChreaiJupUer! in return for aomanyhlesi* 
ingij send me <u eoon at possible some slight mirfortvne- 

We may form a judgment of Philip's care and attentioa with 
regard to the education of this prince,||by the letter which he^^wrote 
a fittle after his b jrth to Aristotle, to acquaint i;im even then that he 
had made choice of him for his son's preceptor. I am to inform you^ 
said he, tkat I hone a son bom. I return thanks to the gods^ noi so 
much for having given hUn to me, as for having given him me while 
Aristotle is Uving* I may justly promise myself, that you wili make 
mm a successor worthy (fus both, and a king worthy of Jttacedonia. 
* Vna nooie thoughts arise from the perusal c: this letter, far difier- 
mt fjrom the manners of the present age, but highly worthyof a 
mat monarch and a good father ! I shall leave the reader to make 
his own reflections upon it ; and shall only observe, that this exam- 
ple may serve as a lesson even to private persons, as it Cbaches tbem 

* Callidiit emptor OlynthL Jko. SmL zii.47. 
PlHlippai maion ex miU nMreatorGradM, qtiim Tietor. 

rai.^as. lib. Tii.tt.& 
D Iffidit hostium 
Portu vir Macado, et ■abniit nma'ofl 
Jtegm moneribui. JEr#rat. lib. iii. Od« 18. 

When engines and when arte do fail. 
The ffolden wedge can cleave Uia wall; 
Gold PhlUp*f rival kingi o'erthrew. Crteek*» Ar. 
I Plot la Alex. p. 666. Juitin. L xU. e. 16. 

fIlnt.iaAmbh.F.187 J Aal. CM. 1. Ix. e S 



ham Is^iify they ou(riit to value a good mirter, and the extnordin 
nary care thev shomd take to find such a one ; fbr every son ia jan 
Alexander to his father.* It appears that Phil^pf put ills son very 
early under Aristotle, convinced that the success of studies depends 
on the foundation first laid ; and that the man cannot he too able> 
^vho is to teach the principles of learning and knowledge in the 
Boanner in which they ought to he inculcated. 

A DSSCaiPTIOlf OF TtiX MACEDOZflAlf PHALANX. 

The| Macedonian^ phalanx was a body of infantry, consistingof 
16,000 heavy*armed troops, who were always placed in the centre 
of the battle. Besides a sword, they were armed with a i^eld, and 
pike or spear, called by the Greeks 2AP12XA {saritM.) This pika 
was fourteen cubits loiiff, that is, twenty-ono feet, for the cubit con- 
flists of a fi)ot and a haff. 

The phalanx was conmionly divided into ten battalions,. each of 
which was composed of 1600 men, drawn up 100 in /rent, and ox* 
teen in depth. Sometimes the file of sixteen was doubled, and 
sometimes divided, accoriiing as the occasion required ; so that the 
phalanx was sometimes but eight, and at other times thirty-tw(H 
deep : but its usual and regular depth was of sixteen. j 

The space between each soldier upon a march was six feet, or« 
whidi is the same, four cubits ; and tho ranks were also about six 
feet asunder. When the phalanx advanced towards an enemy, Uiere 
was but three feet distance between etxh soldier, and the ranka 
were closed in proportion. In fine, when the phalanx was to de- 
ceive the enemy, the men who composed it drew still closer, each 
soldier occupying only the space of a foot and a hal£ , 

This evidently shows the different space which the front of the 
phalanx took up in these three cases, supposing the whole to con* 
sist of 16,000 men, at sixteen deep, and consequently dways 1000 
men in front This space in the first case was 6000 feet, or 1000 
iahous. which make ten furlongs, or half a league. In the second 
cafle It was out half so much, and took up five furlongs, or 600 
lathoras.|| And, in the third case, it was again diminished another 
lialf. and extended to the distance of onlv two furlongs and a haU^ 
or tSO fathoms. 

PolybiuB examines tne pna^anx m the second case, in which it 
marched to attack the enemy. Each soldier then took up three 
feet in breadth, and as many 'in depth. We observed above, that 

* Finganiiu Alezaiidnun dari nobis, iinpoiitum gremioi dignum tant& einft iiiftiiteni| 
(quanqoam wwu cuique dignus est.) QM'ntif . 1. i. c. 1. 

t An PMlippos MaeadoMim rex Alezaodro filio too prima Utenrani • Iqm f m rj tiadi ah 
ArMtotete ■ammo 4!Ji» ffUtia pbiloaopho voluiaMt, ant die raacepiMet hoc officinm, at tran 
«Uidioram initia & perfectinimo qnoqae optimA traetari, pertinera ad ■ummam eredidimetf 
0uiwtil ibid. 

1 Poiyb. 1. ZTii. p. 764—707. Id. L lii. p. 664. ,£liaa. de initraend. aeieb. 
* 4 Deeem «t aex miVia peditom mora Macedonom armati fuere, qui PbalangitB appoDft- 
ihantiir. H«c media acieafiiitiofioDte, in deeom partes divisa. TU* lAa^UiauniLn^lfl 

B FiT«iladi«. 
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tbApSkmifm9afosiBm0akittBl^ TteqAMWHtroM tile two 
luidfty and tlttt put of the pikemch projected b9foaA the ri|^ 
teok tip filar; and eoDaeqaemly thepike advanoedten edlMMbejroiid 
the bo^ of the aoluier who ^^arried It This heaig iappoaed, the 
^ee or the eol£ert ]daoed fa» the ilflh tkiik, whom I will call the 
ifths, and eo of the rea^, ^e^ted two caUte bejond tba finl nnki 
the pikee of the fourthe 4b«r, fhoae dflhe thiidaaix, theeeof tha 
Moonda ^gfiA ^W^ • ^ ^^^* ^^. V^^ ^^ ^^ aoldiera who fiMrmed 
the fin^ rank aovanced ten cubita towarda the enleniy. 

The readw wil e^t coiio^vef that when the aeldim who eom- 
MM the phalanx^ thw freat and vmmieUif maehineft every put of 
which hiMtled wHh pikea, aa we have aeen, moved all aH once, jm^ 
ies^iif their «lkea to ittack the ebony, that thev must eharse witli' 
fteatibiee. The aMIer* who were behhid the fitb rank held t^eii 
ukea raiaed, but inclining a little over the ranka who preceded th^» 
thereby fenunr A kind of roof, which (not to mentbn their shidds) 
teeared them mm tba darta Aaehaiged atadiatano^ whiohleli 
#(thotit defai^ them any hut, 

The iaoldiera ef all the other ranka beyond the fifth, could not in- 
ieed enga^ against the enemy, nbr raach tham with thdr pikea, 
hot th^ the J guvt great aauatanoe hk battlb to thoae kk the &ont 
•rthem. For by sttppnting them behmd with their utmost strength, 
and nreBiing epon thei^ baek^ fhey iumaaed ma prodigiooB man- 
iier the mSoMi and impetnosity of the oiwet; they giLvje their com* 
Mea imch rnmoem and stability as lAendered Ihem imm>veahlei» 
iltaeks^ and at the same time deprived them oi cfvevy hppe of 
^lippdrituaty of flight by the rear; so that they were under the ne- 
oessity either to coa|aer or die* 

And hide^d iPolylm]^ aoknotrMgea, that as htug as the scddiera 
<^ the phalanl presefred their disposithm mid oreerei » phatenSi 
tiiat is, as long as tk6j kepi thebr rbidcs In the dose oader we have 
described, it was impossible fn tm enemv either to sustain its 
weii^, or tb open imd break iU A;nd this he demonstnttes. to us In 
4 piahi and sensiUe manner. The Roman soldiers (lor k is .those 
^nom he ieom^ares to the Greeks in the place in qaestion,) says he, 
take op, in fight, three ^t each. And as they must neceesaialy 
move ^boot very much, either to shift their bucklen to tiie rigli 
ind left in defending themselves, or to thrast with the pomt, or to 
Mrike with the e^ of their swords, we must be obliged to aflow 
the distance of three fi)et between eveiy soldierk Thite ev^iy E^ 

r I soldier takes up six feet, that is, twice as much space ss one of 
phalanx,* and consequently opposes siQgiy two sc^^imrs of the 
first rank ; and ibr the same reason is obliged to make head against 
ten pikes, as we jhave befbre observed. Now it is Impossible fer a 
single soldier to break, or force his way through ten pies. 



PHILIP iBt 

This Livy shows evidently in a few words,* where he describes 
ifi what manner the Romans were repulsed by the Macedonians at 
the sie^e of a city. The consul, says he,f made his cohorts to ad* 
vance, m order, if possible, to penetrate the Macedonian phalanx. 
When tne latter, keeping very close together, had advanced forward 
their long pikes, the Romans having discharged ineffectually their 
javelins against the Macedonians, whom the'r shields (pressed very 
close together) covered hke a roof and a tortoise ; the Romans, I 
say, drew their swords. But it was not ppssible for them either to 
cx>me to a close engagement, or to cut or break the pikes of the 
enemy; and if they happened to cut or break any ore of them, the 
broken piece of the pike served as a point ; so thac this hedge of 
' pikes, with which the front of the phalanx was armed, still existed. 

Faulu's i£milius| owned, that in the battle with Perseus, the last 
king of Macedon, Uiis rampart of brass and fbrest of pikes, impene- 
trable to his leffions, filled him with terror and astonishment. He 
did not remember, he said, ever to have seen any thing so formida* 
ble as this phalanx; and often afterwards declared, that this dread- 
ful spectacle made so strong an impression upon him, as almost to 
induce him to despair of the victoiy. 

From what has been said above, it follows that the Macedonian 
phalanx was invincible : nevertheless we find from history, that the 
Macedonians and their phalanx were vanquished and subdued by 
the Romans. It was invmcible^ rephes Folybius, so long as it con- 
tinued a phalanx, but this happened very rarely ; for in order to its 
beiiig so, it required a flat even spot of around of large extent, with-* 
out either tree, bush, intrenchment, ditch, valley, hill, or river. 
Now we seldom find a spot of ground of this description, of fifteen^ 
twen^, or more furlongs} in extent ; for so large a space is neces- 
sary for containing a whole army, of which the phalanx is but a 
part. 

But let us suppose (it is Folybius who still speaks,) that a tract 
of ground, exactly such as cotdd be wished, were found ; yet of 
what use could a body of troops drawn up m the form of a phalanx 
be, should the enemy, instead of advancing^ forward and ofiTering 
battle, send out detachments to lay waste the country, plunder the 
cities, or cut off the convoys ? In case the enemy shouid come to a 
battle, the general need only command part of his front (the centre, 
for instance) designedly to give way and fly, that the phalanx may 
have an opportunity of pursuing them. In this case, it is manifest 
the phalanx would be broken, and a large cavity made ia it, in 

* Liv. L xzziL n. 17. 

fCohortes invtcem lab lifnif, qua coneam Maeedonum (Pha .rgem ipd voeant,) li 

poswnt, vi perrumpereiit, emittebat ^Ubi conferti baitas ingeniis longitadinii pro M 

Macedonei objeciuent, velot io conftractam denntate clypeorum te^^udinem, Romani 



pUia nequicquam emissu, cum str inxiaient gladoia ; neoue congradi propids, neqoe proci- 
dere hastaa poterant: et^si quas incidissent ^t prgefregissent, haatUia fiagmento ipio 
aeuto, inter spieala integraram haatarum, vdut vaUum explebant. 



t Piut in Paul. Mmilja. 965. 
4 ThiM miartera of a league, or t league, or pwhapa nor*. 
2A2 



1^ HusTpHiror 

trUdi the Homni would not M to throw tlieiii^elves^iii aria to 
diaige the phahnz in flank an the riffht and lefl, at the same linui 
a^ tboae soldieri who are poxBuing tne enemy, may he attacked in. 
the lame manner. 

• Thia reasoning of Polyhioa appean to me very clear, and at the 
■ame time gives us a very just idea of the manner in which the an* 
cients feugnt \ which rertamly ought to have its place in hirtory, as 
H ii an essential part of it. 

Hence appears, as M. Boesuet* ohserves after Folybicts, the dii^ 
ibrenc^ between the Macedonian phalanxf formed of one large 
Hody, very tliick on all sides, which was obliged to move all at once, 
aod the Roman army divide into small bodies, which for that rea- 
apn were nimb!er, and consequently more calculated tor movements 
cijf every kind The ohalanx cannot long preserve its natural pro* 
pjBTtv (these a.e Polyliius's words,] that is to say, its solidity 9dA 
thickness, because it requires peculiar spots of ground, and those, 
9/^ it were, made purposely fat it; and that for want of such spots, 
it encomhers, or rather breaks itself by its own motion; not to men- 
tion, that if pnce broken, the soldiers who compose it can never rally 
igaui. Whereas the Roman tLimy, by its division into small bodies, 
ukes adyantage of all places and situations, and suits itself to than. 
It is united or separated at pleasure. It files off, or draws together* 
without the least difficulty. It can very easiljr form detachmentSi 
raBy, and go through every kind of evolution, either in the whole or 
in part, as occasion may require. In fine, it has a greater variety 
of motionsi, and consequently more activity and strength than Um 
phalanx. 

.Thur| enabled Panlus .£milius} to gain his celebrated victoiy 
over Perseus. He first had attacked the phalanx in front . But the 
Macedonians (keeping very close together,) holding their pikes with 
llotii hands, and presenting this iron rampart to the enemy, conld 
not be either Ipoken or forced in any manner, and so made a dread- 
fill slaughter of the Romans. But at last, the uuevenness of the 
pound and the great extent of the front of the battle aot.anowin|f . 
%C| Macedonians to continue in aU parts that range of shields aiid 

• * DiieooiM on UniTeiMl History. 

T Btatarioi uterqoe milei| ordinet wnran ; mA Him phalanx timiioUIia, «t tmtai gvomh ! 
" I aelot diiUnetkM^ •xjriaribaa imitilMa « ' '^ '" *' " 

. facilia JongBnti. TiL Lit. i. ix. n. 10. 



MNH Mwt facilia JangBnti. TiU idv* 1. ix. n. 19. 

%aot ^eraqoe lylTettna eireik, Ineommoda phalangi, mailind Ma 
vM pviftkMgii ha^ valiit "Mllnm taita dnwoa Olijaoit, (quod lit Hat, 
m/kd DolliiMl adnodam ntika aat /iL t. uoi. d. 39. - 




niitarch in Paul. iBmU/p. 9BS, M Lit. I. zltr. n. 41. 



^ftutarch in Paul. :fEiiiU. p. 9B , 

« 8«eufida lecio immiaaa duaipavit phalangem ; naqoa oUa evidantiqr eaoaa t lct i ah i 
IWit,qo4m qu&(iQolt& pnmm pmia eraat, qp^ flaetQanton torMlrant pHoAf dt&ad» i^ 
idputyasl pbalangem ; (..Jua eooferUa, et iipt^ntia borrentla haslSs, Intoierabilei Tirea aniiL 
Kcarptfan acffredteiido ctreamagera immoMl^in longitttdine et gravitate haaCaia cegaa^ 
e^nAtA atirne implieaiitar: ai verd ab latere, act ab teito, aliifoid tumfiltoa inerepoitl 
"P'^fr-"^^® tiirbantur: aidot turn adVeMfta eatervatim imi^tea Aoiirenot, et iiitemi|itt 
aivmi^Am acle, obTiAm, ire eogeb^tqr^t Eomani, qoacumGae data tDtervaHa 
Inamoabanto rdioiia auoa. ^Ool al anivarat adto b ftatitom advenfla ioatn^^ 

tMliMia,iioeMirf9rtmimp)^pprtiin^^ n^lit. 



p&ei, VniSm JSmiUiis obforred that the {Man wiui oblged. to 
eave several openings and intervals. Upon tm^, he att'acfcea them 
at these openings, not as before, in fiont, and in a general onset} but 
by detached bodies, and in different parts at one and the same time* 
By this, means the phalanx i^aa broken in an instant, and fts whole 
fbrce^ which consisted merely in its union and the impression it made 
all at once, was entirely lost, and Paulus iEmilius gained the victory. 
The same Polybius,'*' in the twelfth book above cited, dcscrlbeffi 
in a few words the order of battle observed by the cavalry. Ac* 
cording to him, a squadron of horse consisted of 800, generally 
drawn up 100 in front, and eight deep{ consequently such a squadr 
Ton as this took. up a furlong, or 100 fathoms, allowing the distance 
of one fathom, or six. feet, for each horsem&n; a space which he 
must necessarily have, to make his evolutions and to rally. Ten 
squadrons, or 8000 horse, occupied ten times as much ground; that 
Is^ten furlongs, or 1000 fathoms, which inake about half a league. 
From what has been said, the reader may judge how much ground 
\ army took up, by considering the number ofinfantry and cavalrjf 



an 

of which it consisted. 



SECTION II. 



Th» weied Drmr. ffoqnel of tlie Hbtory of Philip. H« i 

hinwdf of Uie pew of TlMcaiopyl*. 

A. M. 3649. Discord,! which perpetually fomented among the 
Ant. J. caw. Greeks dispositions not very remote from an open rup- 
ture, broke out with great violence upon account of the Pho^^ceans* 
That people, who inhabited the terrifories adjacent to Delphi, 
ploughed up certain lands that were consecrated to Apollo, which ' 
were thereby profaned^ Immediately the people in the neighbour- 
hood exclaimed agamst them as guuty or Sacrilege; some frran a 
spirit of sincerity, and others to cover their private revenge with 
the pious pretext of zeal for religion. The war that 1i)roke out on 
this occasion was called The Sacred War^ as undertaken from a reli« 
gicus motive, and lasted ten years. The people guilty of thia profa- 
nation were summoned to appear before the Ampnict3rons, or states- 
general of Greece ; and the whole affair being duly examined, the 
Phocsans were declared sacrilegious, and sentenced to pay a heavy 
fine. 

Philomelus, one of their chief citizens, a bold man, and of great 
authority, having proved by some verse in Homer,} that the sove* 
reignry of the temple of Ddphi belonged anciently to the Phoceans, 
m^ames thein against this decree, induces them to take up aiins, 
and is appointedtheir general He immediately proceeds to Sparta 
to gain the Lacediemoniuns in his interest. Thejr were very much 
disgusted at a sentence which the Amphictyons had pronounced 

*UbiiL^O08. tI>iod.l.svLr.4SS-4a. | DlMi, 1 flL ▼ SM 
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igtinst them, at the solicitation of the Thehane, hy whidi^ey baa 
been also condemned to pay a fine, for having seized upon the cita- 
del of Thebes by firaud and violence. Archidamas, one of the 
fchiga of Sparta, gave Philoroelus a handsome reception. This 
monarch, however, did not yet dare to declare openly in favour of 
the Phoceans, but promised to assist him with money, and to fur- 
nish him secretly with troops, as he accordingly did. 

Philomelus, on his return home, raised soldiers, and heffins by 
attacking the temple of Delphi, of which he possessed himself with- 
ont any great difficulty, the inhabitants of the country making but 
a weak resistance. The Locrians, a people in the neighbourhood 
of iTelphi, took arms against him, but were defeated in several ren- 
counters. Philomelus, encouraged bv these first successes, in- 
creased his troops daily, and put himself in a condition to carry on 
his enterprise with vigour. Accordingly he enters the temple, tears 
from the pillars the decree of the Amphictyons against the Fhocae- 
ans, publishes all over the country that he has no design to seize 
the riches of the temple, and that his sole view is to restore to the 
Phoceans their ancient rights and privileges. It was necessary for 
him to have a sanction from the god who presided at Delphi, and 
to receive such an answer from the oracle as might be favourable to 
him. The priestess at first refused to co-operate on this occasion ; 
but, being terrified by his menaces, she answered, that the god per- 
mitted him to do whatever he should think proper; a circumstance 
which he took care to publish to all the neighbouring nations. 
A. 11.38501 The affiur was now become serious. The Amj^iic- 
Ant J. c. 354. tyons meeting a second time, a resolution was formed 
.o declare war against the Phoceans. Most of the Grecian nations 
engaged in this quarrel, and sided with the one or the other party. 
The &eotians, the Locrians, Thessalians, and several other neigh- 
bouring people, declared in favour of the god ; whilst Sparta, Athens, 
and some other cities of Peloponnesus, joined with the Phoceans. 
Philomelus had not yet touched the treasures of the temple ; hot 
being afterwards not so scrupulous, he believed that the riches of 
the ffod could not be better employed than in the deity's defence 
ffi)r he gave this specious name to his sacrilegious attempt;) and 
being enabled, by this fresh suppdv, to double the pay of his soldiers, 
he raised a very considerable body of troops. 

Several battles were fought, and the success fi)r some time seemed 
equal on both sides. Every body knows how much reli^ous wars 
are to be dreaded; and the prodigious lengths to which a false zeal, 
when veiled with so venerable a name, is apt to go. The ThelwiiB 
.having in a rencounter taken several prisoners, condemned them all 
to die as sacrilegious wretches, who were excommunicated. The 
Phocieans did the same*by way of reprisal The latter had at first 
gained several advantages ; but having been defeated in a great bat- 
Ue, PhUomelus their leader, being closely attacked upon an emi- 
nence from which there was no retreating, defended himself for a 



kpg tiofM witli Invincible bniTeiy, which, bowev«r» oot tYdiof » be 
threw hiiDself headlong from a rock, in order to avoid the torments 
v^Mch he had reason to dread, if he ehodld fall alive into the hands 
of his enemies. Onomarchus his brother was his successor, and 
took upon him the command of the forces. 
A. M* 3651. This new general had soon levied a fresh anrr, the 
Ant J. c. 353. advantageous pay he offered procuring him soldiers ' 
from all sides. He also by dint of money brought over several 
chiefs of the other party, and prevailed upon them either to retire, 
or to act with remissness, by which he gained great advantages. 

In this general movement of the Greeks, who had taken up arms 
m favour either of the Phocsans orof the Thebans, Philip thought 
it most consistent with his interest to remain neuter. It was con- 
sistent with the policy of this ambitious prince, who had little regard 
for religion or the interest of Apollo, but was always intent upon 
his own, not to engage in a war by which he could not reap the 
leaist benefit; and to take advantage of a juncture, in which all 
Greece, employed and <)ivided by a great war, gave him an oppor- 
tunity to extend his frontiers, and push his conquests without anv 
apprehension of opposition. He was also well pleased to see botn 
parties weaken and consume each other, as he should thereby be 
enabled to fall upon them afterwards with greater ease and ad- 
vantage. 

A» H.3651. Being desirous of subjecting Thrace,"" and of securing 
Ant J. o. 353. the conquests he had already made in it, he determined 
te possess himsdtf* of Methone. a small city, incapable of supporting 
itself by its own strength, but which gave him disouiet, and ob- 
stmcted his designs, whenever it was in the hands of^ his enemies* 
Accordingly he Besieged that city, made himself master of it, and 
rased it. It was before this city that he lost one of his eyes, by a ' 
very simrular accident«t Aster of Amphipolis had c^ered his s^- 
vice toPhilip as so excellent a marksman, that he could bring down 
birds in th^ most rapid flight. The monarch made this answer^ 
Well^ I will take you inlo my service when I make war upon »tar» 
hn^i which answer stunff the cross-bowman to the quick. A re- 
partee proves often of fatu conseq^ience to him who makes it ; and it 
IS no smafl merit to know when to hold one's tongue. Aster having 
thrown humielf into the city, he let fly an arrow, on which was 
written, To Philip's right eye, and ^ave him a most crud proof that 
he was a good marksman; for he hit him in his right eye. Pliilip 
sent him mck Uie same arrow, with this inscription, ff Philip takes 
the city he will hang up Aster; and accordingly he was as good as 
his w««d. 

A dcilfbl surgeon drew the arrow out of Philip's eye with so much . 
axt and dextenty4 that not the least scar remained ; and though he 
could not save lus ^e, he yet took away the blemish. But never- 
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tlieleM this monarch was so weak,* as to be angary whenever «]iy 
person happened to let slip the word Cyclopg, or even the word eye, 
in bis presence. Men, however, seldom blush for an honourable im- 
perfection. A Lacedsmonian woman thought more like a man, when, 
to console her son for a glorious wound that had lamed him, she said, 
JVbt0, Jon, every step yott take will put you m mind of your valour* 

After the taking of Methone,f Philip, ever stumous either to 
weaken his enemies by new conquests, or gain new friends by doing 
them some important service, marched into Thessaly, which had 
implored his assistance against the tyrants. The liberty of that 
country seemed now secure, since Alexander of Pherae was no more. 
Nevertheless, the brothers of his wife Theb^, who, in concert with 
her, had murdered him, grown weary of having for some time acted 
the part of deliverers, revived his tyranny, and oppressed the Thes- 
salians with a new yoke. Lycophron, the eldest of the three bro- 
thers, who succeeded Alexander, had strengthened himself by the 
protection of the Phoceans. Onomarchus, their leader, brought 
him a numerous body of forces, and at first gained a considerable 
advantage over Philip ; but engaging him a second time, he was 
entirely defeated, and his army routed. The flying troops were 
pursued to the sea-shore. Upwards of 6000 men were killed on the 
spot, among whom was Onomarchus, whose body was hung upon a 
gallows ; and 3000 who were taken prisoners, were thrown into the 
sea by Philip's order, as so many sacrilegious wretches, the pro- 
fessed enemies of religion. Lycophron deUvered np the city of Phe- 
re, and restored Thessaly to its liberty by abandoning it. By the 
happy success of this expedition, Philip acquired for ever the afiec- 
ion of the Thessalians, whose excellent cavalry, joined to the Maee- 
wonian phalanx, had afterwards so great a share in his victories and 
those or his son. 

Phayllus, who succeeded his brother Onomarchus, finding the' 
same resources as he had done, in the immense riches of the teni- 
ae, raised a numerous army ; and, supported by the troops of the 
Lacedemonians, Athenians, and other allies, whom he paid very 
largely, went into Boeotia, and invaded the Thebans. For a long 
time success and defoat were nearly equal on both sides ; but at last 
Phayllus being attacked with a sudden and violent distemper, after 
suffering the most cruel torments, ended his life in a manner vvor^^'y 
of his impieties and sacrilegious actions. Phalecus, then very young, 
the son of Onomarchus, was placed in his room; and Mnaseaa, a 
man of great experience, and strongly attached to his family, was 
appointed his counsellor. 

The new leader, treading in the steps of his predecessors, jdun- 
dered the temple as they had done, and enriched a)! his friends. At 
last the Phocieans opened their eyes, and appointed oommissionerB 
to call those to account who had any concen in the public moneya. 

•Dem0tPhaltr.daEloea.e.ia. f IUod.p.4ai--4S., 
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U|Km tbifl, Phalecns was deposed ; and, afler an. exact inquiry, it 
was found, that from the begmning of the war there had been taken 
oat <^tlie temple upwards of 10,000 talents ; that is, about 1,600,000/. 
A. ic 3688. Philip, af^er having frsed the Thessalians, resolyed to 
Ant. J. c. 353. carry his arms into Phocis. This is his first attempt to 

Sit footing in Greece, and to have a share in the general affairs of 
e Greeks, from which the kings of Macedon had always been ex- 
daded as foreigners. With this view, upon pretence of going over 
into Phocis, in order to punish the sacrilegious rhoceans, he marches 
towards Thermopyle, to possess himself of a pass which gave him a 
free passage into Greece, and especially into Attica. The Athe- 
nians, upon hearing of a march which might prove of the most fatal 
consequence to them, hasted to Thermopylce, and possessed them- 
selves, very seasonably of this important pass, which Philip did not 
dare attempt to force; so that he was obliged to return back into 
Macedonia. 

SECTION ra. 

Demoathenei, npon Phaip*i attempt on Thermopyla. harangnn the Atheoiani, and ani- 
matetthem afainst that prince. Little regard is paid to his advice. Olynthot, upon the 
point of beinc besieged by Philip, addxeiaes the Athenians for succour. Demostbp'jes en- 
deavours by his orations to rouse them from their lethargy. They send bat a very weak 
■oceoor, and Philip at length takes the place. 



As we shall soon see Philip engaged against the Athenians, and 
as they, by the strong exhortations and prudent counsels of Demos-- 
thenes, will become nis greatest enemies, aud the most powerful 
opposers of his ambitious designs, it may not be improper, before we 
enter upon that part of the history, to give a short account of the 
Btate of Athens, and of the disposition of the citizens at that time. 

We must not form a j udgment of the character of the Athenians, 
in the age of which we are now spe iking, from that of their ances- 
tors, in the time of the battles of Marathon and of Salamis, from 
whose virtue they had extremely degenerated. They were no longer 
'the same men, and had no longer the same maxims nor the same 
manners. They no lon^r discovered the same zeal for the public 
good, the same application to the affidrs of the state, the same cou- 
rage in enduring the fatigues of war by sea and land, the same care 
in managing the revenujs, the same willingness to receive salutary 
advicH, the same discernment in the choice of generals of the armies, 
and of the magistrates to whom they intrusted the administration 
of the state. To these happy, these glorious dispositions, had suc- 
ceeded a fondness for repose, and an indolence with regard to public 
affairs; an aversio«i for military labours, which they now left en- 
tirely to mercenary troopHS; and a profusion of the public treasures in 
games and shows; a love for the flattery which their orators lavished 
upon them; and an unhappy facility in conferring public offices by 
intrigue and cabal : all the usual forerunnen of the approaching 
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min of sUtes. Sach wu the shnation of Athens at thetime -wkei 
the king of Macedon began to tun his arms against Greeee. 
A- ILSBU. We have aeen that Philip, after variQiis c o wjj tee st i 
Am. 1. C. sst. hiul attempted to advance as far as Phoeis, bnl la vain; 
because the Athenians, justly alarmed at the impending danger, 
Jiad stopped him at the pass or Thermppyte. Demosthenes,* tanqf 
mdvanti^ of so fitvoorable a disposition^ mounted the tribunal, ik 
order to set before them a lively image bf the impending danger 
with which they were menaced by the boundless ambition of Flimp, 
and to convince them of the absolute necessity they were undef*, 
from hfiuce, to apply the. most speedjr remedies. Now, as the aoo- 
cess of his arms and the rapidiQr of his progress spread throughoiik 
Athens, a kind of terror, bordenng very near upon despair, the ora- 
tor, by a wonderful artifice, first endeavours to revive their co«age, 
and ascribes their calamities solely to their sloth and indolence. 
For, if they hitherto had acquitted themselves of their do^, vid 
that in spite of thwr activity and their utmost effi>rts Philip had pre- 
vailed over them, they then indeed irool^not have the least resource 
or hope left But in this oration, and all those which follow, De- 
mosthenes insists stronj^ly, that the anrandizement <^ Phihp ■ 
wholly owinff to the supmeness of the Athenians ; and that it is this 
supiconess which makes him bold, daring, and swells him with such 
a spirit of haughtiness, as even dares to msult the Ath^iianfl. 

5ee, says Demosthenes to them, speaking of Philip, to tflAa< a 
. heighi tke arrogance qfthai man rue9y who wUi not suffer you ioehoou 
eWter action or ^repose; hvt employ t menaces^ and, aijame jays, 
i^peaki in the most insotaU terms; and not contented itUh his first eon- 
queHs^ which art incapable qfsatioHng his lust qfdomimony engages 
every day in some new enterprise. Possibly you wait HU necessUy 
reduces you to act. Can there he a greater to fretbom men Aon 
shame andvrfamy? Will you then/or ever waffs in the pubtie squares 
with this question in your motittf, * f9^hat news is there?* Cbn there 
he greater news^ than that a Micedonian has vanquished the AUie- 
mait#, and made himself the supreme arbiter cfOretctf ^ ^hUkp is 
dead^ says one ; * Jfo* replies another^ < he is only side.* (His being 
wounded at Methrone had occasioned all these reports.) B^wkt* 
ther he be sick or dead is nothing to thepurposSy O Atheniasss ! fir 
the moment after Heaven had delivered you from him (xAouitf yeu 
stiU behave as you now do,) you would t awe up anomer JPAi^p 
against yourselves ; since the man in quesHon owes his grartdtmr m- 
fintely more to your indolence, than to his own streng^ 

But Demosthenes, not satisfied with bare remonstrances,^ or wkh 
giving his opinion in general terms, proposed a plan, the ezeeotion 
of which he bcfieved would check the attemp. of Philip. In the 
fiMt pUce, he advises the Athenians to fit out a fleet of my gallm, 
and to resolve firmly to man them themselves. He reqmies itan 



tot^riWbMfe ibm imth ten gvBeys lightly artted, wbich may serve 
to Meort the convoys of the fleet acd the transports. With regard 
to the land forces, — as in his time the general; elected by the most 
powerful fkction, formed the army only of a confused assemblage 
of fiireignen and mercenary troope, who did little service, — De^ 
BKMthenes requires them to levy no more than 2000 chosen trooTSy 
600 of which i^all be Athenians, and the rest raised fVom among the 
allies; with 200 horse, fifty of which shall also be Athenians. 

The annual expense of maintaining this little army, with regard 
only to provisions and other matters mdependent of their pay, was 
to amount to little more than ninety talents (90,000 crowns,'^') vix» 
iorty talents for ten convoy-galleys, at the rate of twenty minqe 
^1000 livres) per month Tor each galley; forty talents for the 2000 
infantry ; and ten drachmas (five livres) per month for each foot- 
soldier, which five livres per month make a little more than three** 
pence farthing (French money) per diem. Finally, twelve talents 
for the 200 horse, at tliirty drachmas (fifteen livres) per month for 
each horseman, which fifteen livres per month make five sols per 
diem. The reason of my relating this so particularly, is to give the 
reader an idea of the expenses of an army m those times. De- 
mosthenes adds, that if any one i^uld imagme that tne preparation 
<^ provision is not a considerable step, he is very much mistaken ; 
ferheis perBuaded,«that, provided the forces do not want provisions, 
the war will furnish them with eveiy thing besides ; and that with- 
out doing the least wrong to the Greeks or their allies, they will 
not finl of sufficient acquisitions to make up all deficiencies and 
arrears of pay. 

Bnt as the Athenians might be surprised at Demosthenes s re- 
timing so small a body of forces, he gives tliis reason for it, viz. 
that at present the situation of the commonwealth did not permit 
the Athenians tq oppose PhOip with a force sufficient to make head 
against him in the Md ; and that it would be their business to 
make cxcursioos only. Thus his design was, that this little army 
ehonld be hovering perpetually abt>ut the frontiers of Macedonia, 
to awe, observe, harass, and to press the enemy, in order to prevent 
them from concerting and executing such enterprises with ease, as 
they migiit think fit to attempt. 

What the success of his harangue was, is not known. It is very 
probable, that as the Athemans were not attacked personally, they, 
m eonseqoence of the supineness natural to them, were veiy indiffer- 
ent with regard to the progress of Piulip's arms. The divisions at 
tMs tkae in Greece were very favourable to that monarch. Athena 
and Lacedemon on one side were solely intent on reducing the 
Btroigth of Thebes their rival ; whilst, on the other side, the Thea- 
aalians, in order to free themselves fiom their tvnmts, and the The- 
» to maintain the superiority which they nad acquired by the 
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battles of Leoctra and Mantinea, devoted themedT^ m tte liMMt 
abeolate manner to Philip ; and aesiflted him, though unint^iitioiiaL/, 
in maldng chains for themselves^ 

Philip, like an able politician, knew well how to take advantage 
of all these dissensions. This king, in order to secure his frontien, 
had nothing more at heart than to eiJarge them towards Thrace; 
and this he could not do but at the expense of the Athenians, who, 
since the defeat of Xerxes, had many colonies (besides several states 
who were either their allies or tributaries) in that country. 

Olynthtts, a city of Tl^race, in the pemnsula of Pallene, was one 
of these colonies. The Olynthians had been at great variance 
with Amyntas, fiither of Philip, and had even very much opposed 
the latter upon his accession to the crown. However, as he was not 
yet firmly established on his throne, he at first employed disshnula^ 
tion, and courted the alliance of the Olynthians, to wlram, some 
time after, he gave up Potidea, an important fortress, which he had 
conquered, m concert witn and for them, from the Athenians. 
When he found himself able to execute his project, he took iwoper 
measures in order to besiege Olynthus. The inhabitants of this 
city, who saw tho storm gathering at a distance, had recourse to 
the Athenians, of whom they requested immediate aid. The afiTair 
was debated in an assembly of the people ; and as it was of the ut^ 
most importance, a great number of orators met in the assembly 
Each or them mounted the tribunal in his turn, which wan regu 
lated by their a^. Demosthenes, who was then but Ibur-and-thirty, 
did not speak till after his seniors had discussed the matter a long 
time. 

In* this discoursct the orator, the better to succeed in his aim, 
alternately terrifies and encourages the Athenians. For this pur 
pose, he represents Philip in two very different ligats. On one side, 
he is a man whose unbounded ambition the empire of the whole 
world would not satiate ; a haughty tyrant, who looks upon all men, 
and even his allies, as so many subjects or slaves ; and who, forthat 
reason, is no less incensed by too slow a submission, than an open 
revolt ; a vigilant politician, who, always intent on taking ad^mn- 
tage of the oversights and errors of others, seizes with eagerness 
every fiivourable opportunity; an indefatigable warrior, v^hom his 
activity multiplies, and who supports perpetually the most yevere 
toils^ without aUowing himself a moment's repose, or having the 
least regard to the difference of seasons; an intrepid hero, who 
rushes through obstacles and plunges into the midst of dangers; a 
corrupter, who with his purse bargains, trafiics, buys, and empbys 

• Oljnth. ii. 

t Tlfo omtion whldi DenMMrthooM proii«ooeed at that time, ii gen«r«]ly1ooked upon ■■ 
liw McoDd of Uie three Olyntiiiaee which lelateto th'ia f ubjeet. Bat M. deToarrall, eUelfy 
'•<* the authority of Dionyeiue HalieamaMeiMis. wbieh ol^fht to be of creat weigfat oo thii 
•ecasioB, ehangee Um order generally ohMrved in Demoethenei*e orations, and pUeea thit 
•ttheheadof theOlynthiaei. Though I am of hit opintoo, I ihaU dte the entiom in 
lae Older they an printtd. 



jpeid no l6M tban iron; a ]^ppf prince, on whom ibrtime layisbes 
ner fiLVoun, and for whom she seems to have forgotten her incon 
stancy: but, on the other side, this same Philip is an imprudent 
man^ who measures his vast projects, not by his strength, but mere- 
ly by his ambition ; a rash man, who, by his attempts, himself digs 
the grave of hii^ own jrrandeur, and opens precipices before him, 
down which a small euort would throw him ; a kna\e, whose power 
is raised on the most ruinous of all foundations, breach of faith, 
and villany'; a usurper, hated universally abroad, who, by trampling 
upon all laws, human and divine, has made all nations his enemies ; 
a tyrant, detested even in the heart of his dominions, in which, by 
the infamy of his manners and his other vices, he has tired out the 
patience of his captains, his soldiers, and of all his subjects in gene- 
ral; to conclud a perjured and impious wretch, equally abhorred 
by heaven and earth, and whom the gods are now upon the point 
of destroying by any hand that will administer to their wrath, and 
second their vengeance. 

This is the double picture of Philip, which M. de Tourreil draws, 
by uniting the several detached lineaments in the present oration of 
Demosthenes. By this we see the great freedom with which the 
Athenians spoke of so {>owerful a monarch. 

Our orator, after having represented Philip one moment as for« 
midable, the next as very easy to be conquered, concludes, that the 
only certain method for reducing such an enemy, would oe to reform 
the new abuses, to revive the ancient order and regulations, to appease 
domestic dissensions, and to suppress the cabals which are inces- 
santly forming ; and all this in such a manner, that every thing may 
unite in the sole point of the public service ; and that, at a common 
expeiise, everv man, according to his abilities, may concur in the 
destruction of the common enemy. 

Deroades,* bribed by Philip's gold, opposed very strenuously 
the advice of Demosthenes, but in vain ; for the Athenians sent, 
under the conduct of Charas the general, thirty galleys and 2000 
men to succour the Olynthiane, who in this urgent necessity, which 
so nearly affected all the Greeks in general, could obtain assistance 
only from the Athenians. 

A. M. 3655. However, this succour did not prevent the designs of 

Ant. J. c. 318. Philip, nor the progress of bis arms. For he marches 
into Chalcis, takes several places of strength, makes himself master of 
the fortress of Gira, which he demolishes, and spreads terror through- 
out the whole country. Olynthus, being thus more closely pressed, 
and menaced with destruction, sent a second embassy to Athens^ 
to solicit a new reinforcement. Demosthenes argues very strongly 
in favour of their request, and proves to the AtTitoians, that they 
were equally obliged by honour and interest to have regard to it 
This Is the subject of the Olyntliiac generally reckoned as the third 
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n» wilflnr, dwtyi animated wi^ a i^bnog aid IMLj ped Ibr 
Clw aafety iuid glory of his country, enAavoara to intiinid&te tlie 
Athoiuanfl, by setting before them the dangers with which tliey are 
threatened ; exhibiting to them a most dreadAil prospept of the fU- 
tnre, if they do not roase from their lethargy: for that, in case 
Philip seises upon Olynthus, he will inevitably attaolc Athens after- 
wards with all Lis forces. 

The greatest dilficnlty was the means of. raising sutident suns 
ibr decaying the expenses requisite for the succour of the Olyn- 
thians; because the military funds were otherwise employ^ vis 
for the celebration of the public games. 

When the Athenians, at the end .of the war of .£gina, had oon- 
dnded a thirty years' peace with the Lacedemomans, they le- 
wdved to put mto their treasury, by way of reserve, 1000 talents 
every year ; at the same time ]m)nibiting any person, upon pain 
of death, to mention the employing say part of it, except for re- 
pttkinff an enemy who should invade Attica. This was at first ob* 
flonred with the warmth and forvonr which men have for aU new 
institutions. Afterwards Pericles, in order to make his court to the 
people, proposed to distribute among them, in times of peace,* the 
1000 talents, and to apply it in giving to each citixen two oboli 
at the public shows, upon condition, howeveri that they miffht re- 
sume this fund in time of war. The proposal was approved^ and 
the restriction also. But as all concessions of this kind degenerate 
one time or other into hcense, the Athenians were so highly pleased 
with this distribution (caUed by Demades hirdli$ne fiy ^kick ih* 
AikenUuiM would be aUchedf) that they would not suffer it to be re- 
Urenched upon any account. The abuse was carried to such a 
height, that Eubulus, one of the heads of the fiiction which opposed 
Demosthenes, caused a decree to be passed, prohibiting any person, 
upon pain of death, from so much as proposing to restore, for the 
service of the war, those funds which Pericles had traasforred to 
the games and public shows. Apollodoms was even punished for 
declaring himself of a contrary oinoion, and for insisting upon it. 

This absurd profusion had very strange effects. It was impossi- 
ble to supi^y it but by unposinff taxes, the inequality of which (being 
entirely arbitrary) perpetuated strong feuds, and made the military 
preparations so very slow as quite defeated the design of them, 



without lessening the expense. As the artificers and seafaring peo- 
ple, who composed above two-thirds of the people of Athens, did 
not contribute any part of their substance, and only ledt their per- 
sonal services, the whole weight of the taxes fell entirely upon the 
rich. These murmured upon that account, and reproached the 
others with suffering the public moneys to be squandered upon 
festivals, plavs, and the Hke superfluities. But the people bmng 
sensible of their superiority, paid very little regard to their com- 

^^Thew ftmm, beddai the two oboli wbieh won diilribotod to fltdi of Um 
fiiiniii oeeoaioiMd a gnmt aoMbor of oCker 
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fAynb^aad liitfiK^nMiiiier of ihclmation to eortul their cBferalons, 
merely to ease people who poeseBBed eiiiplo^eiit9 Bnd dignities 
from which they were entirely excluded. Besides, any person who 
flhoald dare to propose this to the people seriously and in ibrm^ 
would be in great danger of bis life. 

Howerer, DemoBthCTes presumed to introduce this sfibjeet at two 
dilferent times; but then he treated k with the utmost art and cir« 
cumspection. After showing that the Athenians were indispensably 
obliged to raise an army, in order to stop the enterprises of Philip, 
be hints (but covertly) that there are no other funds than those 
which were expended od theatrical representaticxM, which can be 
assigned for levymg and maintaining an armed force. He demands 
that commnsicmers might be nominated, not to enact new laws 
(there beinff already but too many established,) but to examine and 
abolish su^ as should be feund prejudicial to the welfaie of the 
republic.. He did not thereby become obnoziotts to capita) punish* 
ment, as enacted by those laws; because he did not respire that 
they should be actually abolished, hut only that commissioners might 
be nominated to inspect them. He only hinted, how highly neces- 
sary it was to abolish a law which gave pain to the most zealous 
citizens, and reduced them to this sad alternative, either to ruiD 
themselves, in case they gave their opinion boldly and faithfully, or. 
to destr(^ their country, in case they observed a fearful prevaricating 
silence. 

These remons t ran c es do not seem to have had the success they 
deserved, since in the following Olynthiac (which is conmionry 
ploced as the first) the orator was obliged to inveigh once more 
against the misapplieatioD of the military funds. The Olynthians 
being now vigorously attacked by Philip, and having hitherto been 
very ill soccoured by the mercenary soldiery of Athens, required, by 
a third embassy, a body of troops, which should not consist of mer- 
cenaries and Jbreigners as beK>re, but of true Athenians, of men 
inspired with a sincere ardour fer the iafkterest both of their own 
glory and the common cause. The Athenians, at the earnest 
solickatioB of Demosthenes, sent Chares a second time, with a rein- 
forcement of seventeen galleys, of 2000 foot and 300 horse, aH 
citizens of Athens, as the Olynthians had requested. 
A. If. 385& The Icdlowing year Philip possessed himself of Olyn- 

Ant. J. a 348. thus.* Neither the succours nor efforts of the Athe- 
nians could defend it from its domestic enemies. It was betrayed 
by Ekithyerates and Lasthenes, two of its most eminent ckizens, and 
actually in office at that time. Thus Philip entered by the breach 
wtinCb bis gold had m%de. Immediately he plundeia this unhappy 
city, kiys one part, of the inhabitants in chains, and sells the rest for 
slaves; and distinguishes those who had betrayed their cky, no 
otherwise than by the supreme conten^t he expressed lor them* 

* Diod. 1. svi. p. 
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the tnkor. And indeed, liow eta a prinoe fdy fipoK kin miit^ Jue 
betnyed hie oonntrf? Every ene,* even the conmon eal^efB-ot'tfae 
Maoedonian army, reproached Futhyerates and Laethenes for their 
perfidy; and when they compUined to Philip upon that aeeoiuit, he 
«Bly made this ironiad answer, infinitdy more severe than the 
teproach itself : Donoiwiii^wkaiapackofmdgnt/tiiowttaif^wha 
caw Mwry Umf 6y iCff real Mosie. 
The fcbig vras overjoyed at his heaag poaaess ed of tins c^, whicfa 




Ikmg 

whereaa Philip had taken it with very little reaistuee, at least had 
not lost many men in the siefe. 

He now caused shows and paUic sames to be exhibited with tiie 
utmost magnificence; to these he amed feasts and entertainments, 
in which he made himself very popolar, bestowing on all the guests 
considerable gifts, and treating them with the utmost marks of his 
friendship. 

SECTION nr. 

niip iMtam is fcfwff tf TlMb« ■ftingt tht Plwcaui, ud tiiarabj engam 'm t&e 
MOTti WW. Oi talk dM AtheniaiM, MtwiArttiiduiK th* rtoKHiitnuien of Dum»- 
Umbm, tela Mewitjr, bv m praiended paam aad fklw pronim. He adsM so Ther- 
■MpsrUa, rn ^u tB tl» noeMM, mod pan as mA to the Mcnd w. Em m adninad 
tato tkt ommH of tht AmpUetyoM. 

A. If. 907. The Thebans, bdng onalde alone to terminate the 

AacJ.aaiT. war which they had so icHig carried on affunst the 
Phoceans, had recoaise to Philip. Hitherto, as we bcdore men- 
tioned, he had observed a kind of neutrality with respect to the 
sacred war; and he seemed to wait, in order to declare himselfv till 
both parties should have weakened themselves bv a hmg war, which 
eqnallv exhausted them both. The Thebans had now very much 
abated of that haughtiness and those ambitious views, with which 
the victories of fipaminoadas had iwq^red them. The instant 
therefinre that they requested the alliance of Philip, be resolved to 
espouse the interest of that republic, in oppoation to the PiioCflBans. 
He had not lost sight of the project he had formed, of obtaining an 
entrance into Greece, in order to make himself master of it. To 
give success to his design, it was proper for him to declare in &voor 
of one of the two parties which at that time divided aU Greece, that 
IS, either for the Thebans, or the Athenians and Spartans. He wss 
not so vM of sense as to Imagine, that the latter choice would assist 
his dongn of secnrii^ to himself a share in the afiairs of Greece. 
Ho therefore had no more to do but to join the Thebans, who offeied 
hemselves vdontarily to hiai» and who stood hi need of Philip's 

•Hm.lmA909ktkp.mL tilM.t i»9.9lk 
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Ibre declareo at once in thar ^toht. B«t to lire a ipecions eoloiir 
tolns aniM, bendes the grethvde wlneh he aflcted to feel ibr The- 
bes, in which he bad been edneated, he also inretended to derive 
honour fl^m the zeal with which he was fifed, wilh legBid to the 
insulted god; and was Tery gM to gain the reputation ofa religiooa 
prince^ who warmly espoused the eanse of the jgfod, and of the tenn 
pie of Delphi, in order to conciliate by that means the esteem and 
friendship of the Greeks. Politicians appljr erery pretext to their 
Views, and endeavour to screen the most unjust attempts with the 
Teil of probity, and sometimes even of religion ; though they very 
firequentiy, in the main, have no manner of regard for either. 

There was nothing PhiMp had more at heart,"^ than to possess 
himself of ThermopylflB, as it opaied him a passage into Greece; te 
appropriate all the honour of the sacred war to hnnself, as if he had 
been princijml in that affiiir; and to prende in the Pythian games* 
He was desirous of aiding the Thebans, and by thenr means to pes* 
eess himself of Phocis ; but then, in orc^r to put this double desico 
in execution, it was neceasary fyt him to keep it secret from the 
Athenians, who had actually declared war against Thebes, and who 
for many years had been in aBiance with the Phoccans. His busi- 
ness therefore was to deceive them, bjr placing other objects in their 
▼lew; and on thjs occasion the politics of Fhifip succeeded to m 
wonder. 

The Athenians, who began te grow tired of a war which was 
very burdensome, and of little benefit to them, had commissioned 
Ctesiphon and Pbrynon to sound the intentions of Ph3q>, and dis- 
cover what were his sentiment* with regard to peace. Ti^y related 
that Philip did not appear averse to it, and thu he even expressed a 
great aflbction for tiie cimimonwealth. Upon this, the Athenians 
resolved to send a solemn embassy, to inquire more strictly into the 
truth, and to procure the inllest information which so important a 
negociation required, ^schines and Demosthenes were among ^ 
ten ambassadors, who brought back three from Philip, viz. Antipater, 
Parmenio, and Eorylochus. AD the ten executed their commission 
very faithfully, and gave a very good account of it. Lpon this, they 
were immediately sent back with full powers to condude a'peace> 
and to ratify it by oaths. It was then tnat Demosthenes, who in lui 
first embassy had met some Athenian captives in Macedonia, and 
had promised to return and ransom tliem at his own expense, endea- 
vours to keep his word ; and, in the mean time, advises his coUeagues 
to embark with the utmost expedition, as the republic had com- 
manded; and to wait as soou as possible upon Phihp, in what place 
soever he might be. However, these, instead of maki|ig4i i?peedy 
despatch, a6 they were desired, go an ambassador's pace, proceed 
lo Macedonia by land, stay three months in that country, and give 

• DMMii. Om <• AM liCfttloiM. 
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Plii% time to poiwii kmHMlf of wvenl otte stm 
ing to the Atnenians in Thrace. At lest, having come to ja cos 
ference with Uie king of Macedonia, they ame with hini opon 
articles of peace: hut he, content with having hilled them a^cep by 
the ipectona pretence of a treaty, deferred the ratificaticm of it &om 
day to day. Philip had (bond means to corrupt the amhassadon 
eoe after another by presents, Demosthenes excepted, who, beio^ 
hat one, opposed his colleagues to no manner of purpose. 

In the mean time Philip made his troops advance continvaJIy 
Being arrived at Phera in Thessaly, he at last ratifies the treaty 
•f peace, but refuses to include the Phoceans in it. When news 
was brought to Athens, that Philip had signed the treaty, it occn- 
noned very great joy in that city, especially among those who were 
averse to the war, and dreaded the consequence of it. Among 
these was Isocrates.* He was a dtiaen very aealous for the com- 
monwealth, whose prosperity he had very much at heart. The 
weakness of his voice, together with a timidity natural to him, had 
prevented Iris appearing in public, and mounting like others the 
tribuaaL He had opened a school in Athens, in which he read 
rhetorical lectures, and taught youth eloquence with great reputa- 
tion and success. However he had not entirely renounced the care 
of nubile afiairs; and as others served their country ^vi voee^ in the 
piblic assemblies, Isocrates endeavoured to benefit it by his writings, 
m which he delivered his thoughts; and these being soon made 
public, were very eageriy sought after. 

On the present occasion, he wrote a piece of consideraUe lei^rib, 
whicli he addressed to Philip, with whom he held a correspondaMse, 
hut in such terms as were worthy a good and faithful citizen. He 
was then very far advanced in years, being at least fimrscore and 
eight The scope of this discourse was to exhort Philip to take 
advantage of the peace he had just before concluded, in ordo* to 
reconcile all the Greek nations, and afterwards to turn his arms 

Et the king of Persia. The business was to engage in this 
«r cities, on which all the rest depended, mx. Athens, Sparta, 
s, and Argos. He confesses, that if Sparta or Athens were 
as powerful as formerly, he should be hx from making such a pro- 
posal, which he was sensible they would never approve; and which 
tLe pride of those two republics, whilst cherished and augmented by 
success, would r^ect with disdain. But that now, as the most 
powerfiil cities of Greece, wearied out and exhausted W long wars, 
and humbled each in their turn by ftttal reverses of fortune, have 
equally an interest in laymg down their arms, and living in peace, 
pursuant to the example which the A' acnians had befirun to set 
them; the present is the most fiivourable opportunity Philip could 
have, to reconcile and unite the several cities of Greece. 
hi case he should be so happy as to succeed in such a prcject, so 
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a^riomi lad beneficial a miccees would raise hinnabove whatever 
Sad hitherto araeared most aagust in Greece. But the bare pro- 
ject in itaelf, though it should not have so happy an effect as he 
might expect from it, would yet infallibly gain him the esteem, the 
aflfectiouy and confidence of all the nations of Greece ; advantages 
infinitely preferable to the taking (^cities, and all the conquests he 
might h<^ to obtain. 

Some persons indeed, who were prejudiced agunst Philip, repre- 
* sent and exclaim against him as a crafty prince, who gives a spe- 
eiotts pretext to his march, but, at the same time, has in reality no 
other object in view than the enslaving of Greece. Isociates, either 
from a too great credulity, or from a desire of bringing Philip into 
his views, supposes, that rumours so injurious as these have no man* 
ner of feimdation; it not being probable, that a prince who glories 
in being descended from Hercules, the deliverer of Greece, should 
think cwiavading and tyrannizing over it. But these very reports, 
which are so capable of blackemng his name and of sullying all his 
giory^ should prompt him to demonstrate the falsity of them in the 
presence of all Greece by proofs that cannot be suspected, by leav- 
ing and maintaining each city in the full possession of its laws and 
liberties ; by removing with the utmost care all Suspicions of partial- 
ity ; by not espoufdng the interest of one people against another; 
by winning the confidence of all men by a noble disinterestedness 
and an invariable love of justice : in fine, by aroiring to no other 
title than that of the reconciler of the divisions of Greece, a title fiir 
more i^rioas than that of conqueror. 

It is in the king of Persia's dominicms that he ought to seek and 
merit those last titles. The conquest of it is open and sure to him, 
in case he could succeed in paci^ing the troubles of Greece. He 
should call to mind, that Agesilaus, with no other forces than those 
of Sparta, shook the Persian throne, and would infallibly have sub- . 
verted it, had he not been recalled into Greece by the intestine 
divisions which then broke out. The ngnal victory of the ten thou- 
sand under Clearchus, and their trium^ant retreat in the sight of 
innmnerable armies, prove what might be expected from thejoint 
^rces of the Macedonians and Greeks, when commanded by Philip 
against a prince inferior in every respect to him whom Cyrus hacl 
endeavoured to dethrone. 

Isocrates concluded with declaring, that it seemed as if the gods 
had hitherto granted Philip so long a train of successes, with no 
other view tluin to enable him to form and execute the glorious en- 
terprise^ the pkn of which he had laid before hifn. He reduces the 
counsel he gave to three heads: That this prince should govern his 
own empire with wisdom and justice ; should heal the divisions be- 
tween tne neighbouring nations and all Greece, without desiring to 
poflseas anv part of it himself; and this being done, that he should 
turn his victorious arms agaiiost a country which in aB ages had 
been the enemv of Greece, and had often vowed their destruction. 
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It miMt be confened that this is a moat noble plan, and Idi^Uf 
worthy of a great prince. But laocratea had a ver^ fake idea of 
Philip, if he thought this monarch would ever put it into ezecuticm 
Philip did not poMesa the equity, moderation, or disintereatedneast 
which such a project required. He reall]^ intended to attack Per- 
na, but was persuaded that it was his businees first to make himsdf 
eecure of Greece, which indeed he was determined to do, not by 
kind services, but by force. He did not endeavour either to win 
over or persuade nations, but to subject and reduce them. As on 
his side he had no manner of regard for alliances and treaties, he 
*udged of others by himself, and wished to bind them to himself by 
mucn stronger ties than those of friendship, gratitude, and sincerity. 

As Demosthenes was better acquainted with the state of aflhin 
than Isocrates, so he formed a truer judgment of Philip's designs. 

Upon his return fh>m his embassy, ne declares expressly, that he 
does not approve either of the discourse or the conduct of the Ma- 
cedonian king, but that every thing is to be dreaded from him. On 
the contrary, JSschines, who had been bribed, assures the Athe- 
nians, that he had discovered nothing but the jrreatest candour and 
aincerity in the promises and proceedings of this kinff. He had en- 
gaged that Thespis and Platee should be repeopled, in spite of the 
opposition of the Thebans; that in case he should succeed in sub- 
iecting the Phocseans, he would preserve them, and not do them the 
least injuiy ; that he would restore Thebes to the good order which 
had before been observed in it ; that Oropus should be given np ab- 
solutely to the Athenians; and that, as an equivalent for Amphipolia, 
they should be put in possession of Euboea. It was to no purpose 
that Demosthenes remonstrated to his fellow-citizens, that Philip, 
notwithstandinff all these glorious promises, was endeavouring to 
make himself absolute master of Phocis; nnd that by abandoning it 
to him they would betray the commonwealth, and give up all Greece 
into his hands. He was not attended to ; and the oration of .Ma- 
chines, who engaged that Philip would make good his several pro- 
mises, prevailed over that of Demosthenes.* 
A. M. 305& These deliberations gave that prince an opportunity 

Ant. J. a 348. to possess himself of Thermopyle, and to enter Phocis. 
Hitherto there nad been no possibilitv of reducing the Phocseans: 
but Philip had only to appear; the bare sound of his name filled 
them with terror. Upon the supposition that he was marching 
affainst a herd of saciilegious wretches, not against common ene- 
mies, he ordered all bis soldiers to wear crowns of laurel, and led 
them to battle as under the conduct of the god himself whose 
honour they avenged. The instant they appeared, the Phocieans be- 
lieved themselves overcome. Accordmffly, they sue for peace, and 
yield to Philip's mercy, who gives Phalecus their leader leave to 
letire into Peloponnesus, with the 8000 men in his service. In thil 
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nftimer Phi£p, with very little trouble, engrossed aQ tbe honour of 
a long and bloody war, which had exhausted the forces of both 
parties. This victory* gained him incredible honour throughout 
all Qreece, and his glorious expedition was the sole topic of conver- 
sation in that country. He was considered as the avenger of sacri- 
lege, and the protector of religioD ; and they almost ranked in the 
number of the gods the man who had defended their majesty with 
so much courage and success. 

Philip, that he mi^ht not seem to do any thing by his own private 
authority, in an affair which concerned all Greece, assembles the 
couoci) uf the Amphictyons, and appoints them, for form's sake, 
Bopreiiie judffes of the pains and penalties to which the Phocieans 
had rendered themselves obnoxious. Under the name of these 
judges, who were entirely at his devotion, he decrees that the cities 
of Fhocis shall be destroyed, that they should all be reduced to small 
towns of sixty houses each, and that those towns shall be at a cer- 
tain distance one from the other r that those wretches who had com- 
mitted the sacrilege shall be irrevocably proscribed ; and that the 
Test shall not enjoy their possessions, but upon condition of paying 
an annual tribute, which shall continue to be levied till such a time 
as the whole sums taken out of the temple of Delphi shall be repaid. 
Philip did not forget himself on this occasion. After be had sub- 
jected the rebellious Phoceans, he demanded that their right of 
session in the council of the Amphictyons, which they had heeu de- 
clared to have forfeited, should be transferred to him. The An^ 
phictyons, of whose vengeance he had now been^ tbe instrument, 
were afraid of refusing hiai, and accordingly admitted him a mem- 
ber of their body ; a circumstance of the highest importance to him, 
as we shall see m the sequel, and of, very dangerous consequence to 
all the rest of Greece. They also gave him the superintendence 
of the Pythian games, in conjunction with the Bcsotians and Thes- 
salians; because the Corinthians, who possessed this privilege 
hitherto, had rendered themselves nnworthy of it, by sharing m 
the sacrilege of the Phocieans. 

When news was brought to Athens of the treatment which the 
Phocnans had met with, the former perceived, but too late, the 
wrong step they had taken in refusing to comply Mrith the counsels of 
Demosthenes; and in abandoning themselves blindly to the vain and 
idle promises of a traitor, who mid sold his country. Besides the 
shame and grief with wh^ch they were siezed, for having failed in 
the obligations by which they were bound to tbe Phocieans by their 
c<»ifederacy with them, they found that they had betrayed ^heir 
own interests in abandoning their allies. For Philip, by possessing 
himself of Phocis, was become master of Thermopylte, which opened 
Aim the gates, and put into his hands the keys, of Greece. The 

• * Ineradibile aaaBtom ea nt apud omnM natioDM Philippo fflorias dedit ninin Tlndl 
eem raeriief ii, iuaiB nltoram religionam. Itaque Ditt |iroximuf babetur, p« qaem Dw 
torn najMtMTtaidieata lit Jiittjii. L viU. e. 8. 
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AtheiilUM,*Uierelbre,lMiBg jiMtly aknned ttpoilihd^mrftiapinl 

Sive orden thtt tlie women and children ehould be hroofjktilA ef 
e country into thie city; tint the walle should be refMuied, and the 
Pireeua fortified, in order to put theniedvea into a (Mte of d^enoe 
in case of an invamon. 

- The Atheniana had no share in the decree by widck Phifip had 
been admitted among the Ampbictyona. They perhaps liad absent- 
ed themselves purpwely, that they might not authorise it by thek 
presence; or, which was more probable, Philip, in order to remojre 
the obstacles and avoid the impediments he might meet with m the 
execution of his design, assembled, in an irregular manner, such of 
the Amfrfiictyons alone as were entirely at his devotion. In short, 
he conducted his intrigue so very artfully, that he obtained his ends. 
This election mi^ht be disputed as clandestine and irregular ; and 
therefore he requured a confirmati(m of it from the states, who, ss 
members of that body, had a ri^ht either to reject or ratify the i 
choice. Athens received the circidar invitation ; but in an ass 
bly of the people, which was called in order to deliberate on Philip's 
donand, several were of opinion that no notice should be taken of 
it. Demosthenes, however, was oT a contrary oj^iion ; and thoogli 
he did not approve in any manner of the peace which had been con- 
cluded with Philip, he did not think it woula be for their interest to 
infringe it in the present juncture; since that could not be done 
without stirring up against the Athenians both the new Amphic- 
tyon and those who had elected bim. His advice therefore was, 
that they should nof expose themselves unseasonably to the danger^ 
ous consequences which might ensue, 11 case of *thcir determinato 
refusal to consent to the almost unanimous decree of the Amphic- 
tyons ; and protested, that it was their intorest prudently to submit, 
for fear of worse, to the present condition of the times ; that is, to 
comply with what was not in their power to prevent. This is the 
subject of Demosthenes's discourse, entitled, OraUon on <A€ Pmee, 
We may reasonably believe that his advice was followed. 

SECTION V. 

Philip, beinf ntanMd to Maeedonia, extondt hii conquMti into Illyria and Thrace. H« 
projoeti a league with the Tbebam, the Meaieniaos, and the Argtvet, to invade Pehk* 
ponaewa in concert with them. Athene having declared in favour of the Lacedmumiana, 
thia league ia diatolved. He acain mahea aa attempt npon £ab<»a, hut Phociaa driven 
him out of it Character of that celeLrated Athenwn. Philip beaiegee Perintlrt^ ana 
Byxantiom. The Atheniana animated by the oratinna of Deinflathenea, aeod aucoomt 
to thoae two citiea, under the eouunand of Ffaockm who Ibrcea Philip to rahm tha mcfa 
ofthoaeplaeea 

A. N. aoen. After Philip had settled every thing relatkig to tha 

Ant J. c. 344. worshii) of the god, and the security Sf the temple of 
Delphi, he returned into Macedonia crowned with glory^ and caiv 
rying with him the reputation of a religious prince and an intr^d 
conqueror. Diodorus obsenres,f that all those who had ahand in 
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tin>A)dDjB: and plond^riti^ tlie temple, perished tkimenJI>ly, and came 
Xo a tragical end. 

Philip,* satisfied with having opened to himself a passage into 
Greece by his seizure of Thermopylte ; -having subjected Phocis, 
established himself one of the judges of Greece, by his nevir digpity 
jof Amphyction ; and gained the esteem and applause of all natums^ 
"by his zeal to avenge the honour of the deity: Judged very pru- 
dently, that it would be proper for him to <Sheck his career, in order 
to prevent all the states of Greece from taking arms against him, 
by discovering too soon his ambitious views with regard to that 
country. In order, therefore, to remove all suspicion, and to soothe 
the disquietudes which arose on that occasion, he turned his arms 
ti^inst Illyria, purposely to extend his frontiers on that side, and 
Iq keep his troops always in exercise by some new expedition. 

The same motive prompted him afterwards to go into Thrace. In 
the very beginning of his reign he had dispossessed the Athenians 
of several strong places in that country. Philip still carried on his 
conquests there. Suida^Tobserves^ that before he took Olynthus, 
be had made himself master of thirty-two cities in Chalcis, which 
is part of Thrace. The Chersonesus also was situated very cc:ii- 
tnodiously for him. This was a very rich peninsula, iii which there 
'were a great number of powerful cities and fine pasture lands It 
had formerly belonged to the Athenians. The inhabitants put them^- 
selves under the protection of Lacedcemonia, when Lysander had 
captured Athens ; bat submitted again to their first masters, after 
Conon, the son of Timotheus, had reinstated his country. Cotys, 
king of Thrace, afterwards dbpossessed the Athenians of the 
Chersonesus; but it was restored to them by Chersobleptus.| son 
of Cotys, who finding himself unable to defend it against Philip, 
gave it up to them the fourth year of the 106th Olympiad ; reserve 
ing, however, ♦o himself Cardia, which was the most considerable 
city of tlie peninsula, and formed, as it were, the gate and entrance 
to it. Alter I^hilip had deprived Chersobleptus of his kingdom,} 
which happened the second year of the lOOth Olympiad, the inhabi- 
tants of Cardia being afraid of fallinf^ into the hands of the Athe^ 
A. M. 3661. nians, who claimed their city as having formerly be- 
Ant. J. c. 343. longed to them, submitted themselves to Philip, who 
did not fail to take them under hi^ protection. || 
A. M. 3663. Diopuhcs, the aeail of the colony which the Athe- 

'AdM-C.3^ n^ans had sent into Chersonesus, looking upon this 
step in Philip as an act of hostility agairjstthe commonwealth, with- 
out waiting for an order, and fully persuaded that it would not be 
di|3avowed, marches suddenly into the dominions of that prince in 
the maritime part of Thrace ; whilst he was carrying on an im- 
portant war in Upper Thrace ; plunders them before he had time 
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to letom ud make hetd afaiiut him, aiid cames off a rich booty, 
all which he lodged safe in ChersoDesus. Philip, not being able to 
avenge himself m the manner he could have wished, contented 
himself with making grievous complaints to the Athenians, by Jet- 
tera on that subject Such as received pensions from him in Athens, 
•erved him but too effectually. These venal wretches loudly ex- 
claimed against a conduct, which, if not prudent, was at least 
excusable. They declaim against Diopithes ; impeach him of 
involving the state in wsr ; accuse him of extortion and piracy ; 
insist upon his being recalled, and prosecute his condemnation with 
the utBiost heat ana violence. 

Demosthenes seeing at this juncture that the public welfare was 
inseparably connected with that of Diopithes, undertook his defence, 
which is the subject of his oration an the Chertonestu. This Dio- 
pithes was %ther to Menander, the comic poet, whom Terence has 
copied so faithfully. 

Diopithes was accused of oppressing the allies by his unjust exac- 
tions. However, Demosthenes lays the least stress on this, because 
it was peraonal; he nevertheless pleads his apology ftransiently] 
from the example of all the generals, to whom the i^anos and cities 
of Asia Minor pAid certain voluntary contributions, by which tl^y 
purchased security to their merchants, and procured convoys ^r 
them to guard them against the pirates. It is true, indeed, that a 
man may exercise oppressions, and ransom allies veiy unseasona- 
bly. But in this case, a bare decree, an accusation in due form,* 
a galley appointed to bring home the recalled general ; all this is 
■umcient to put a stop to abuses. But it is otherwise with regard 
to Philip's enterprises. These cannot be checked either by decrees 
or menaces; and nothing will do this effectually, hi it raising troops, 
and fitting out galleys. 

Towr oraiorSf says he, cry out etemaUy to you^ tha^ we muH make 
choice either of feace or war; , h%A Philip does not leave thu at our 
9plion, he who is daily meditating tome new enterprise against us. 
And can we doubt hut it was he who broke thepeace^ unless it is pre" 
tended that we haveno reason to complain qfhim^ as long as he shall 
forbear making any attempts on Attica and the PircBCus T But it wilt 
then be too late/or us to oppose him; and itis now that we must pre- 
pare strong barriers aganut his amdnUous designs. You otfght to lay 
it down asacertain maxim^ O Atheniuns ! tfiat tt is you he aims at ; 
that he considers you as his most dangerous enemies; that your rwn 
alone can establish his tranquillity^ and secure his conquests ; and that 
whatever he is now prof ecting^ is merely with the view of falling upon 
yfouy ond of reducing Athms to a state of subjection. Andj indeed^ 
eon any ^you be so vastly simple^ as to imagine that Philtp is so 
greedy of a few paltry towns^j [for what other name can we hestow 
on those which he now attacks?) as to submit to fat^uts^ (Aa tii* 
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elementy pf ihe »eat(m»t and dangers^ merely for ihe sake of gawmg 
them; but thai tu/or the harbours, the arsenals^ the gcUleye, ^silver 
mineij and the immense revenues, of the Athenians, that he considers 
these viith indifference, does not covet them in the least, but vnll suffer 
you to remain in quiet possession of them? 

What conclusion are we to draw from all that fias been said? Why^ 
thai so far from cashiering the army we have in Thrace, it must be 
considerably reir^orced <md strengthened by new levies, in order 
that, as Philip has always one in readiness to oppress and en« 
slave the Qreeks, we, on our side, may always have one on foci to de* 
^end and preserve them. There is reason to believe Demosthenes's 
advice was followed. 

The same year that this oration was spoken,* Arymbas, king of 
the Molossi or Epirus died. He was son of /Jcetas, and bad a 
brother called Neoptolemus, whose daughter Olympias was married 
to Philip. This Neoptolemus, by the influence and authorit^r of his ' 
son-in-law, was raised so hi^h as to share the regalpower with his 
elder brother, to whom only it lawfully belonged. This first unjust 
action was followed by a greater. For after the death of Arymbas,t 
Philip played his part so well, either by his intrigues or his me 
naces, that the Molossians expelled iEacidas, son and lawful sue 
cessor to Arymbas, and established Alexander, son of Neoptolemus, 
sole kin^ of Epirus. This prince, who was not only brother-in-law, 
but Bon-m-law, to Philip, wnose daughter Cleopatra he had married, 
as will be observed in the sequel, carried his arms into Italy, and 
there died. After this, ^acidas reasconded tlie throne of his ances- 
tors, reigned alone in Epirus, and transmitted the crown to his son, 
the famous Pyrrhus (so celebrated in the Roman histoiy ,) and second 
cousin to Alexander the Great, Alcetas being grandfather to both 
those monarchs. 

Philip, after his expedition in Illyria and Thrace, turned his views 
towards Peloponnesus. Terrible commotions prevailed at that time 
in this part of Greece.! Lacedtemonia assumed the sovereignty of 
it, with no other right than that of being the stron^rest. Argos and 
Messene, being oppressed, had recourse to Philip. He had just 
before concluded a peace with the Athenians, who, on the faith of 
their orators that had been bribed by this prince, imagined he was 
ffoing to break with the Thebans. However, so far from that, after 
having subdued Phocb, he divided the conquests with them. The 
Thebans embraced with loy the favourable opportunity which pre- 
auiied itsehT, of opening him a gate through which hs miffht pass 
into Peloponnesus, in which country the inveterate hatred they bore 
to Sparta made them foment divisions perpetually, and continue 
the war. They therefore solicited Philip to join with them, the' 
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, tad AigifVi, in order to liiiiiib1« in conceit tlie powe* 
of Lacedemonuu 

This prince retdily came into an alliance which suited his views. 
He propoeed to the Amphictyons, or rather dictated to them, the 
decree, which ordained that Lacedaemonia should permit Argos and 
Meeeene »o enjoy an entire independence, pursuant to the tenor 
of a treaty lately concluded ; and, upon pretence of not exposing 
the authority of* the states-general of Greece, he ordered at the 
same time a large body of troops to march that way. Lacedsmo- 
nia, being justly alarmed, requested the Athenians to succour them ; 
, and by an embassy pressed earnestly for the concluding of such an 
alliance as their common safety mig:ht require. The several powers, 
whose interest it was to prevent this aUiance from beixig concluded, 
used their utmoubt endeavours to gain their ends. Philip repre- 
sented, by his ambassadors to the Alnenians, that it would be very 
wrong in them to declare war against him ; that if he did not break 
with the Thebans, his not doing so was no infraction of the trea- 
ties ; that before he could have broken his word in this particular, 
be must first have given it ; and that the treaties themselves proved 
manifestly that he had not made any promise to that purpose. Philip 
indeed said true, with regard to the written articles and the public 
stipulations; but iESschines had made this promise by word of 
mouth in his name. On the other side, the anubassadoFB of Thebes, 
<^ Argos, and Messene, were also very urgent with the Athenians 
and reproached them with having already secretly favoured the 
Lacedaemonians but too much, who were the professed enemies to 
the 1 nebans, and the tyrants of Peloponnesus. 

But Demosthenes,"^ insensible to all these sc^dtations, and mindful 
of nothittff but the real interest of his country, ascended the tribu- 
nal, in order to enforce the negotiation of the Lacediemonians. lie 
reproached the Athenians, according to his usual custom, with su 
pineness and indolence. He exposes the ambitious desifrns of Philip, 
which he still pursues, and declares that they aim at no less than the 
conquest of all Greece. You excel, says he to them, both you and Ae, in 
OuU circunuUmce which it the obfed of your application and your cares. 
You ipeakbeUerihanh^^andh^acUbiUr than you. The experience cf 
the pott ottght at least to open your eyes, and make you more suspicious 
and circumspect with regard to him : but this serves to no other purpose 
than to lull you asleep. At this time his troops are marmmff to^ 
wards Peloponnesus; heissending moneytoUyand his arrival in 
person, at the head of a powetful army, is expected every momtenL 
Do you think UuU you wUl be secure, t^er he shall haive possessed 
himself of the territories round you ? Art has invented for the secu' 
rity of cities various methods tf defence, as ramparts, walls, ditches^ 
and the like works; but nature surrounds the wise with a common 
bulwark^ toAtcA coners them on all sides, and provides for the as* 
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eurify ^ jlofev. Whai u ihU bulwarlef B u diHrua. He con- 
cludes with exhorting the Athemane to rouse frotn their lethargy ; 
to send immediate succour to the Lacedsmonians t and, ahove ally 
to punish directly all such domestic traitors as have deceived the 
people, and brought their present calamities upon them, by spread* 
xngfalse reports, and employing captious assurances. 

The Athenians and Philip did not vet come to an open rupture ; 
whence we ma^ conjecture^ that the latter delayed bis invasion of 
' Peloponnesus, m order that he might not have too many enemies 
upon his hands at the same time. However, he did not sit still, but 
turned his views another way. Philip had a lonjg^ time considered 
Eubcea as well calculated, from its situation, to favour the designs 
he meditated agauist Greece ; and, in the very beffioning of nis 
reign, had attempted to possess himself of it. He indeed set every 
engine to work at that time, in order to seize upon that island, 
wmch he called the Shadcles qf Greece^ But the Athenians, on the 
other side, were highly interested in liot suffering it to fkll into the 
hands of an enemy ; especially as it might be joined to the conti- 
nent of Attica by a bridge. However, according to the usual cus- 
tom, they continued indolent whOst Philip pursued his conquests. 
The latter, who was continually attentive and vigilant over his in- 
terest, endeavoured to carry on an intelligence in the island, and by 
dint of presents bribed those who had the greatest authority in it. 
At the request of certain of the inhabitants,* he sent some troops 
privately thither ; possessed himself of several strong places; dis- 
mantled Porthmos, a very important fortress in Eubcsa, and esta 
blished three tyrants or Kings over the country. He also seized 
upon Oreum, one of the strongest cities of Eubcsa, of which it pos- 
sessed the fourth part} and established five tyrants over it, who 
exercised an absolute authority there in his name. 

Upon this,f Plutarch of Eretria sent a deputation to the Athe- 
nians, conjuring them to come and deliver that island, every part of . 
which was upon the point of submitting entirely to the Macedonian. 
The Athenians upon this sent some troops under the command of 
Phocion. That general had already acquired great reputation,! 
and will have, in the sequel, lu^-eat share in the administration of 
affairs, both foreign and domestic. He had studied in the Academy 
under Plato, and afterwards under Xenocrates, and in that school 
had formed his morals and his life, upon the model of the most 
austere virtue. We are told that no Athenian ever saw him laugh, 
weep, or go to the public baths. Whenever he went into the 
country, oi- was in the army, he always walked barefoot,} and with- 
out a cloak, unless the weather happened to be insupportably cold; 
00 that the soldiers used to say, laughing, Set ! Phocum has got hia 
clocjc on; Uua Hgn of a hard winter. 
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He knew that doqttQDce Is a oecessajy qqaljtjr in ft atateenmn, fci 
enabling him to execute happily the ffreat designs he may under- 
take during his administration. He werefore applied himself par- 
ticularly to the attainment of it., and with great success. Persuaded 
that it 18 with words as with coins, of which the most esteemed are 
those that with less weight have most intrinsic value, Phocion had 
fbrmed a lively, close, concise style, which expressed a great many 
ideas in few words. Appearing one day absent in an assembly, 
where he was preparing to speak, he was asked the reason of it: / 
am contidering, says he, iokethcr Hit not pouibltfor me to retrench 
•ovM part of the aiicoufte vihich I am to make. He was a strong 
rtasoner, and by that means prevailed over the mo^t sublime elo- 
quence; which made Demosthenes, who had often experienced this 
whenever he appeared to harangue the public, say. There u the axe 
^hich cuU away the whole effect of my word*. One would imagine 
that tlds kind of elo<;(uence is absolutely contrary to the genius of 
the vulgar, who require the same things to be often repeated, and 
with greater extent, in order to their being more intelligible. But 
it was not so with the Athenians. Lively, penetrating, and lovers 
of a hidden sense, they valued themselves upon understanding an 
orator at half a word, and really understood him. Fhocion adapted 
himself to their taste, and in this point surpassed even Demosthenes, 
which is saying a great deal. 

Phocion observing, that those persons who at this time were 
concerned in the aaministration, had divided it into military and 
civil; that one part, as Eubulus, Aristophon, Demosthenes, Lycur- 
gus, and Hyperides, confined themselves merely to haranguing the 
people and proposing decrees; that the other part, as 3Diopithee, 
Leosthenes, and Chares, advanced themselves by military emj^y- 
roents; he chose rather to imitate the conduct of ^lon, Anstides, 
and Pericles, who had known how to unite both talents, political 
science with military valour. Whilst he was in employment, peace 
and tranqinUity were always his object, as being the end of every 
wise ffovemment; and yet he commanded in more expeditions, not 
only than all the generals of his time, but even than sdl his prede- 
cessors. He was honoured with the supreme command five-and- 
forty times, without having once asket! or made interest for it; and 
it was always in his absence that he was appointed to command the 
armies. The world was astonished, that, iM^ing of so severe a turn 
of mind, and so great an enem^ to flattery of every kind. Ye shouJct. 
know how, in a manner, to fix in his own favour the natural levity 
and inconstancy of the Athenians, though he frequent'^y used t3 
oppose very strenuously their will and caprice, without regard to 
their cajitiousness and aelicacy. The idea they had formed to them- 
selves of his probity and zeal mr the public sood, extinguished every 
other sentiment; and that, accordmg to Plutarch, was what gene*« 
MIy made his eloquence so efficacious and triumphant. 



A. H. aOQL I thought it necessary to give the. reader, thiip slifflit 

Ant. X 0.341. idea of Pnocion's character, because frequent tnemloii 
will be made of him in the sequel. It was to him the Atfaexnans 
gave the command of the forces they sent to the aid of Plutarch i€ 
£retria. But this traitor repaid his benefactors with ingrat}tude> 
set up the standard asfainst them, and endeavoured openly to repulse 
the very army he had requested. However, Phocion was not at lit 
loss Imw to act upon this unforeseen perfidy; for he pursued his 
enterprise, won a battle, and drove Plutarch from Eretna. 

After this great success, Phocion returned ta Athens: but he was 
no sooner ^ne,.than aH the allies regretted the absence of his good- 
ness and justice. Though the professed enemy of everv khid of 
oppression and extortion, he knew how to insinuate himseuiiitbjthe 
minds of men with art; and at the same time that he made others 
fear him, he had the rare talent of making them love hmi still inbti^. 
He one dnj made Chabrias a fine answer, who appointed him to go 
with ten lifht vessels to levy the. tribute which certain citieis, m 
alliance with Athens, paid every year. To what purpose, says he, 
is nich a squadron? too strong, & I am only to visit attte^fptd tab 
weak, if I am to JighJt enemies. The Athenians knew very well, Tij 
the consequences, the signal services which Phocion's great capacity 
valour, and experience, had done them in the expedition of Eabcea; 
for Molossus, who succeeded him, and who took upon hunself the 
command of the troops after that general, was so unsuccessful, that 
he fell into the hands of the enemy. 

A. M. 36M, Philip,* who did not lay aside the design he had 

Ant. J. c. 340. formed of conquering all Greece, changed his plaj^ pf 
attack, and sought for an opportunity of distressing Athens another 
way. He knew that this city, from the barrenness of Attica, stbod 
in greater want than any other of foreign corn. To dispose at his 
discretion of their' supplies, and by that means starve Athens, he 
marches towards Thrace, from whence that city imported the 
greatest part of its provisions, with an intention to besiege Peri^- 
Urns and Byzantium To keep his kingdom in obedience outing his 
absence, he left his son Alexander in it, with sovereign authority," 
though he was but fifteen years old. This young prince gave,, even 
at that time, proofs of his courage; having defeated certain neigh- 
bouring states, subject to Macedonia, who had considered the king's 
absence as a very proper time for executing the design ihey had 
formed of revolting. This happy success of Alexander^ first expe- 
ditions was highly agreeable to nis father, and at the same time an 
earnest of what might be expected from him. But f&rihg Jest, 
allured by this dangerous bait, he should abandon hin^elf incon- 
siderately to his vivacity and fire, he sent for him in order to becoine 
his master, and train him under his own eye in the art. of War. 

Demosthenes still continued to exclahn against th^ ia<qc^i^ce of 
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the Atheniaiis, whom noUuDff could rotue from their Mhafgf; tcai 
also aninst the avarice of the orators, who, bribed by Philip 
amoaed the people under the apecidus preteace of a peace which be 
had awom to, yet violated openly every day by the enterprises he 
fcimod against the oomnMmwealth. This is the subject of his 
oratioDs, called the Philippics. 

Whence comes U^* sayi he, thdU all the GredcM formerly panUd to 
einmgfy «^ler liberty^ and neim run eo eagerly vfUo tertitude? The 
reamm if, beoause there prewtiled ai that Hme among the people^ what 
prewnUe no longer among w ; that which triumphed over the riches 
V the Pereiane; which maintai n ed the freedom of Greece; which 
neeer acted uuomiitenthf on any occasion either 6y sea or by land; 
hd which being now exHnguished in every hearty has entirely ruined 
msr affairs^ and utterly subverted the constikiiian qf Greece. It is 
that common hatred^ that general detestationj in which they held every 
person who had a soul abfect enough to sell himself to any man who 
desired either to enslave or even corrupt Greece, Jn those Umesy to 
accept of a present was a capital crime, which never failed of being 
punished with death. Neither their orators nor their generals exer- 
cised the scandalous tragic now become so common in Athens^ where a 
price is set upon every tilings and where all things are sold to the 
ki§^est bidder* 

in these hiappy ltme«,f the Greeks lived in apeafect union,founded 
en the love cf the public good, and the desire of preserving and de- 
fending the conunon Uberly. But in this age, the states atKuidon one 
emothert and give themselves up to reciprocal distrusts andjealousies 
Ml if them, without excepHony Argives, Thdnms, Corintkumsy Lace- 
dctmonians. Arcadians, and ourselves no less than others; cUl, all, 1 
eay,form a separate interest; and this it is that renders the common 
enemy so powetfuL 

The sifity ^ Greece cofMuff ,| tKer^ore, in otir uniimg together 
against wis common enemy, if that be possible. But at lectst, as to 
what concerns each qf us in particular, this incontestable maxim 
should be deeply engraven in your minds, that Philip is actually 
attadeing you at this time; that he has infringed the peace; thai, 6y 
seizing upon ail thefortresses around you, he opens and prepares the 
way for attacking you yourseltes; and that he considers us as kit 
mortal enemies, because he knows that we are the only persons capable 
. ef opposing the ambitiotu designs he entertaisu ^grasping universal 
power. 

These consequently we must oppose unth all imaginable vigour, -i 
and for that purpose must ship off, without loss of time, the necessary 
aids for the Chersonesus and Byzantium: you mustprovide instantly 
whatever necessaries your generals may require: in fine, you mud 
concert together svuh means as are most proper to seme Greece, which 
-now threatened with the utmost danger. Though M the rest if the 
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Oreeki ihould hcf^ (heir necks to the yokef yet you, O Aiheniant ! 
ought h peratMt in Jightkig always for ^e eau$e qf iUkrty, J^fter 
Much preparationi nuuie in presence of all €heece^ t^ us psdU (Ul 
other slates to second us; lettu acqua»nt every people ufitk our reiohh'' 
Hons^ and send ambassadors to Peloponnesus^ Rhodes^ ChiOy and 
especially to the king of Persia; for Uiskis iniereet^ as weH ds ourst^ 
to check the career ^that man, ^ 

The sequel will show, that Demosthenes'^ aMce was Allowed 
iJinost exactly. At the time he was declaimiii^ in this matA^ri 
t^hilip was' marching towards the Cbefscmesiis.' He op^^ied t|i6 
campakrn with the sf ^ge of Perinthas, a considerable dty of Tbra<pe« 
The AUienians having prepared a body of troops to sueiDonr that 
place,f the orators prevailed so ikr by their epeechea. thiit Chaf^ 
was appointed commander of the ieet. This general w«# omvep^ 
sally despised, fbr h|s manners, rapine, and mean ca^adty; bttt 
intrigues and influence supplied the place of mi^t on im» (HscimmL 
and ftction prevailed oyer the cpmisels df tJie most praddni' and 
virtuous men, as happens but too often. The success flnjftWbfjid tlie 
rashnesp of the choice which had been raadct but wiMt eoitldlMl 
expected from a general whose! ali^ilities w^re as kiMafl hil 
voluptuousness was great ;| who took along with him, ih biff bxtH- 
tary expeditions, a band of musidani^, both vocal and histruhientiklt 
^ho were in liis pay» and whose salary was defrayed oat 'bf 'the 
moneys appointed ibr the service of the ileetf In 6hoit, the^tleil 
themselves, to whose succour he was sent, wodd not miS&t Ufat'to 
eome into their harbours; so that UA fideli^ b^^fig uhivbt#aBf 
suspected, he was obh^ed to s^il fi^m coa^ to eoaisi,' ranMOOirilJ^tw 
allies, ajid contemned Dv the enemy.' ''•"'' ' '^ 

In the mean tune,t Pbilu> was carrymg on the siege cf PerintlRUi 
with great vigour. He $ad 30,000 chosen th)6pi, and ibflitu^ 
engines of all kmds without number. He had rtLfe^cl tifWefH dghty 
cubits high, which far out-topped those of the t^eilnthiiitd/ • &^ 
therefpreltad a great advantage in battering their Wallsl 'On ^n» 
side he shook the foundations of tHem by subterradeons miii^i nnd 
on the other he be^t down whole masses with his bktt^VSilpf-fa^': 
Bor did the besieged make a less vigprdos riesistallce } fbr kvaohUlUB 
one breach was made, Philip was surprised to see $xi6ti66f wall 
behind it, just raised. The inhabitants of llyzanti(iii|i b&ha tbeiik alt 
the succours necessary. The Asiatic satrapeel, 6t governor; W €h^ 
Ipng of Persia's order, to whom we have seen the AtfaMiins httd 
aipimed for a^Bistance, likewne threw forces iiltp the j^llioe/ Plmip, 
ih order to deprive the besieged of the Bue<iouri^ the Byziiltitf^ 
gave them, weiit in person to rorin the siege of thattmpdifUht dty, 
waving half his army to cairy on that of Pferinthbs. 

He was desirous to appear f hi outward sbow^ very, tjender of giving 
umbrage to the Athenians, wnose power he dreaded, tM WnMtfhe 
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endeavoarad to amafle by fine words. At the time we now speak 
of, Philip, by way of precaution acainst their disgust of his measures, 
wrote a letter to tbinn, in which, he endeavoura to shake off the 
edge of their rewntments, by reproaching them in the strongest 
terms for their infraction of tlie several treaties, which he boasts he 
bad observed very religiously: in this piece he interspereed veiy 
artfully (for he was a great master of eloquence) such complaints 
and menaces as are best caJculated to restrain mankind, either from 
a principle of fear w shame. This letter is a ma^erpiece in the 
mtifpnaL A majestic and persuasive vivacity shines in every part 
^it ; a strength and justness of reasoning sustained throughout ; a 
plain and uniSfiscted declaration of facts, each of which is followed 
sy its natural consequence ; a delicate irony ; in fine, that noble and 
concise style which is so well suited to crowned heads. We might 
here veiy justly apply to Philip, what was said of Caeaar^'^ Thai he 
kandUdthepen a« well mhe did ihe sword. 

This letter is so long, and, besides, is filled with so great a num- 
ber of particular fiicts (though each of these are important,] that it 
will not admit of being reduced to extracts, or to have a connected 
abridgment made of it. I shall therefore cite but one passage, by 
which the reader may form a judgment of the rest. 

At ike time f^our moU open n^iiiiref, says Philip to the Athenians, 
3foii went no farther than to fit out privateere againH me; to eeizeand 
e$U the merAanti that eame to trade m my dommiont; to favour amy 
party thdt oppoeed my meaturee; and to tnfut the ptaees suhfeet to 
me by your XoitiUtiee : hut now you carry hatred and injuHicetoeuch 
protSgioui lengthif at eeen to emd atnbtueadoretothePersianj m or 
der to excite Ami to declare war agamet me, Thie muet appear a 
moet aetoniM^^ drcumetance ;for htfore he I9td made himsel/r matter 
^ Egypt and Phanieiay you had reiolvedj m the mott tolemn man" 
fier, that in eate he thonUd aUemptany new enterprite, you then would 
moite me, in common with the rett tfthe Chredcty to utuie our forcet 
againtthim: and^ neverthelett^ at thit time you carry your hatred to 
tuch a height at to negotiate an allianu with him agamtt me. Ikaee 
been told, that formerly your faihert imputed to the ton tf Pitittra- 
tut, at an unpardonable crime, hit haeit^ requetted the tuccour of 
the Pertiant againtt the Oreekt; and yet you do not bluth to coaumt 
yourtehet what you were perpetually condemning in the perton if 
your lyrantti 

Philip's letter did him as much service as a good manifesto, and 
' gave his pensioners in Athens a fine opportunity of justifying him to 
people who were very desirous of easing themselves of political in* 
quietudes, and greater enemies to expense and labour, than to osur- 
Mtion and tyranny. The boundless ambition of Philip and the 
eloquent zeal of Demosthenes were perpetually clashing. There 
was neither a peace nor a truce between them. The one covered 
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very industriocely, with a specious pretence, his enterprises and in« 
fractions of the treaty; and the other endeavoured as stfongly to 
reveal the true motives of them to a people whose resolutions had 
a great influence with respect to the fate of Greece. On this oc- 
casion, Demosthenes was sensible how highly necessary it was to 
erase, as soon ap possible, the first impressions which the perusal of 
this letter might make on the minds of the Athenians. Accordingly, 
that zealous patriot immediately ascends the tribunal. He at first 
speaks in an afiirmative tone of voice, which is often more than half^ 
and sometimes the whole proof in the eyes of the multitude. He 
afiixes to the heavy complaints of Philip the Idea of an express de- 
claration of war; and then, to animate his fellow-citizens, to fill 
them with confidence in the resolution with which he inspires them, 
he assures them that all things portend the impending ruin of Philip; 
the gods, Greeks, Persians, Macedonians, aAd even Philip himself^ 
Demosthenes does not observe, in his harangue, the exact rules of 
refutation* he avoids contesting facts which might have been disad- 
vantageous, so happily had Philip disposed them, and so well had 
he supported them by proofs that seemed unanswerable. 

The conclusion which this orator draws from all his argument is 
this:* Convinced of these truths^ O Athenians! and strongly per-' 
maded that we can no longer be allowed to OLffirm that we enjoy peace 
[for Philip has now deckared war against us by his letter, cma hat 
long done the same by his conduct^ you ought not to spare either the 
pwlic treasure or the possessions (f private persons; but when oc* 
casion. shall require, haste to your respective standards, and set abler 
generals at your head than those you have hitherto employed, Fbr 
no one among you ought to imagine, that the same men who have 
ruined your ajf airs will be able to restore them to their former happy 
situation. Think how infamous it is, that a man from Jaacedon should 
contemn dangers to such a degree, that, merely to aggrandize his em-' 
pire, he should rush into the midst of combats, and return from battle 
covered with wounds; and that Athenians, whose hereditary right it 
is to obey no man, biU to impose law on others sword in hand; that^ 
AOienians, I say, merely through dejection of spirit and indolence 
should degenerate from the glory of thdr ancestors^ and abandon the 
interest (f their country. 

At the very time they were examining this affidr, news was 
brought of the shameful reception Chares had met with from the 
allies, which raised a general murmur among the people, who now, 
fired with indignation, greatly repented their having sent aid to the 
Byzantines. Phocion then rose up, and told the people, That theg 
ought not to be exasperated at the distrtut of the allies, but at the con- 
duct of the generals whojiad occasioned it. For it is these, continued 
he, vho rMder you odious and formidable even to those who cannot 
ectoe themselves from destruction without your assistance And in 
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cieed Chares, u we have already obee'rved, was a jirenera! wHthdut 
valour or military koowledge- His whole merit cbnsislediu having 
gained a great ascendant over the people by the haughty and bold 
air which he assumed. His presumption concealed his incapacity 
from lunMelf ; and a sordid principle of avarice made him commit 
as many blunders as enterprises* 

A* M. asov ^^® P:eople9 struck with this discourse, immediately 
A«tJ. cTm changed their opinion, and appointed Phocion himself 
,to command a body of fresh troops, in order to succour the allies ^ 
upon the Hellespont- This choice contributed more than any thioff 
\o t^e preservation of Byzantium. Fhocion had already acquired 
grea^ reputation, not only for his valour and ability in the art of war, 
but still more for his probity and disinterestedness. The Byzan- 
tines, on his arrival, opened their gates to him with jo^, and lodged 
his soldiers in their houses, as if they had been their own broti^iB 
and children. The Athenian officers and soldiers^ struck with the 'J 
confidence reposed in them, behaved with the utmost prudence and 
modesty, and were entirely irreproachable in their conduct. Nor 
were they leas admired for their courage; and in all the attacks tliey 

. austainedt discovered the utmost intrepidity, which seemed to be 
animated by the sight of danger. Phocion's prudence,*" seconded 
hj the bravery of his troops, soon forced Philip to abandon his de- 
sign upon Bvzantiura and Parinthus. This vpry much diminished 

. his ^une and glory; for he hitherto had been thought invincible, 

. and nothing had been able to oppose him. Phocion took some of 

. his ships, recovered many fortresses which he had garrisoned; and 
having made several descents upon different parts of his tjerritories, 
he plundered all the open country^ till a body of forces having as- | 
sembled to check his progress, he was obDged to retire, after ha^g 
been wounded. 
I^he Byzantines and Perinthians testified their gratitude to tiie 

■ people of Athens by a very honourable decree,t preserved by De-* 
mpsthenes in on^ of his orations, the substance of which I shall re- 
pea^ here* t/hder Bofphoricus the Pontiff^ DaniageitUy cifler iiannng 

.desired kave t^ihe aentUe to tpeak^ aaid^ in a fall dssembly: Inctt- 
much at in ^me$ past the constant good will of Vie people ^Athens 
towards the Bi^zanlines and PerinihUms, united % alliance and a 
cotmjfion oriffiny has never /ailed ttpon any occasion ; as this good will, 
so qfUfi signalized^ has lately displayed itself, when PhiUp ofMate" 
don{^yiho had taken up arms to destroy Byzantium and Perinihus) 
Qottered our wnUsy humf our country y cut down our forests; €E# in a 
season (feo great calamity this beneficent peoplejuu succoured us with 

, /ajleet^ 120 scdl, furnished with prdtnsions, arms, and forces; as 
they hatfe saved us from the greatest danger; in fine^ as they have re- ^ 
fhred us to the quiet possession (f our govemmentyour laws, and our ' 
tombs: the Byzantines and Perinthians, by a decree, grant to As 
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ByzanUum; to marry in t^em^ to pwrduue iandMi and to er^oy all 
ihf preroffeUweM (fdtizent : ihcy aJUo grant Hum a dutinguM>ed place 
ai pukHio shoy^y ofd tke rigH of HU^ both in the unaU ifnd the «f- 
eembly qf the peuple, next to the pont^e: and farther^ Mol every 
Athenianj wfio shall ihmk proper to settle in either ff the two dtiee 
abmoe meniimed^ shaU he exempted from taxes of" any kitid: thaiy m 
^ harbour^ three statues cf sixteen cidrils eaeh shatlhe sei ttp, whidi 
9t€fiues shaU rqpireseat (he people <f Atbet^ crowned hy those of ^y^ 
zdatiufnmd JreHnthus: and, besides^ (hat presents shati be sffff to 
the Jour solemn games o^ Oreece; and that the crown we have de» 
creed to the AthSuans shall there be proclaimed: sp th^ the eoma 
ceremony may acquaint all the Chreeks, both with the mapiofdmi^ ff 
the ^theniansp and (he graiUude <^ dte Pertnthians am ^yzanitnes. 

The inhabitiuits of the Ch^soiiesus made a like decree, the tenor 
of which is as f#ows : Av^^fig the nations inhabiting ike Cher^one' 
svjf\ the people of Sestos, of Eleontwn, of. Jjiadytisy wtd (fAiopecon^ 
nesusj decree Uf i&e people and senate qf AQwm a crowii (fgokl of 
iixtyffdents /* and erect tioo altars^ the one to the godiiess cf gratis 
tudey and (he other to the Athenians^ for their having, 6y the mosi 
glorious of all benefactions, /re^ from the yoke of Ph^ipthe people 
'the ChersonesuSf and reHored *<^em to (he possession i^ their coufp' 

', (heir laws, tfmr liberty,' and their t^nples: an act tf'hen^etice 
_ icfi they wUlfix eterwuU/ui their mepmies, and fieoer cease to. 
acknowledge to (he utmost qf their ppwer. A^, V^lf^ they have re* 
inlved iff f^U senate. -^ 

Philip^ after having been fbrced to raise the siege of Byzanttum, 
marched against Atheas, king; of Scythia, from whom l^e had re- 
cei'. ed some personal cause of discontent, an^ took his son with him 
in this expedition; Though the Scythians had a very numerous 
.-apny, he defeated them without anv difficulty. He got a very gi?^ 
booty, which consisted not in gold or silver, the use an4 value of 
whiqi the Scy^iians were not as vet so unhappy ^ to know ; butia 
eattle^ in horses, and a great number of women and children. 

At his return &om Scythia, the TribalB. a pepple of Moesia, dis- 
puted his passage, |ayii:g claim to part of tne plunder he was carry- 
ing ofil Philip waa forced to come to a battle; and a very bloody 
one was fouffht, 1^ which grei^ numberj on ^ach side were killed on 
the spot. Tne king himself was wounded m the thigh, and with 
the same thru£t had his horae klUed under 1^. Alexander flew to 
, his father's aid; and, covering him with hiisi stiield, ^ed ioir put to 
diglit aU nRho f^ttacked hinif 
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SECTION VI. 

PhSp, by Ut intrlmat, loeeeedi in gsttinf himielf appointed generafisnno ofOeCrraelc^ 
te tto MaMM •rite AaphietyoM. He poMenei himMlf of Bhtnu The Athigriaiii 

tnrat of petee. wUeh, npoo IIm rerooMtrancet of DeouMtheoea, are r^eeted. A Uattte 
li fitofht at Cnanmaa, whan nUlp mine a timai Tictonr. Demoefheiiee it accoied 
—dill mfcl to > trial hy .aiwhiiiM TlMlalltrlibaaialMd,andfoet toBfcodm. 

T!ie Athenians had oonaidered the siege of Byzantioni as an ab- 
folate rapture, and an open declaration of war. The king of Mace- 
A. M. 3fiQ6. don,* who was apprehensive of the consequences of it, 
AatJ.c.398. and dreaded very much the power of the Athenians, 
whose hatred he had drawn upon himself, made overtures of peace, 
in order to soften their resentments. Phocion, little suspicious, and 
apprehensive of the uncertainty of the events of war, was of opinion 
that the Athenians should accept his ofTers. But Demosthenes, who 
had studied the genius and character of Philip more than Phocion 
and was persuaded that, according to his usual custom, his only 
view was to amuse and impose upon the Athenians, prevented their 
listening to his pacific proposals. 

It was very much the interest of this prince to terminate inome- 
'diately a war,f which gave him great cause of disquiet, and par- 
ticularly di8tres9ed him by the frequent depredations of the Athenian 
privateers, who' infestea the sea borderinfir upon his dominions. 
They entirely interrupted all commerce, and prevented his subjects 
from exporting any of the products of Macedonia into other coun- 
tries, or foreigners from importing into his kingdom the merchan- 
dise it wanted. Philip was sensible that it would be impossible for 
him to put an end to this war, ajd free himself from the inconve- 
niences attending it, otherwise than by exciting the Thessalians and 
Thebans against Athens. He could not yet attack that city with 
any advantage, either by sea or land* His naval forces were at 
this time inferior to those of that republic; and the passage hy land 
to Attica would be shut against him, as Ion? as the llieBsaliana 
should refuse to join him, and the Thebans should oppose his pas- 
sage. If, with the view of prompting them to declare war agiunst 
Athens, he were to ascribe no other motive for it than his private 
enmity, he was very sem'ble that it would have no effect with 
either of the states ; but that in case he could once prevail with 
them to api>oint him their chief (upon the specious pretence of es- 
pousmg their common cause,^ he then hoped it would be easier for 
him to make them acquiesce m his desires, either by persuasion or 
deceit. 

This was his aim ; the smallest traces of which it highly concern- 
ed him to conceal, in order not to give the least opportunity for 
any one to suspect the design he meditated. In every city he re- 
tained pensi(mers who sent him notice of whatever passed, and by 
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that means were of mat use to him, and were accordingly well 
paid. By their machinations he raised divisions among the Locri 
OzolflB, otherwise called the Locrians of AmpMssa^ from the name 
of their capital city : their country was situated1>etween ^toHaand 
Phocis; and they were accused of haying profaned a spot crif sacred 
^oimd, by ploughing up the Cyrrhean field, which lay very near 
the temple of Delphi. The reader has seen that a similar cause of 
complaint occasioned the first sacred war. The affair was to be 
heard before the Amphictyons. Had Philip employed in his own 
fevour any known or suspicious agent, he plainly saw that the The- 
bans and the Thessalians would infalliby suspect his <lesign; in 
which case, all parties would not fail to stand upon their guard. ; 

But Philip acted more artfully, by carrying on his designs bv 
persons in the dark, which entirely prevented their baing discovered. 
By the assiduity of his pensioners in Athens, he had ca*.j8ed 
JSschmes, who was entirely devoted to him, to be appohited one of 
the Pylagorif by which name those were called who were sent by 
the several Greek cities to the assembly of the Amphictyons. The 
mstant he came into it, he acted the uore efifectually m favour of 
Philip, as, from being a citizen of Athens, which had declared 
openly against this prince, he was less suspected. Upon his remon- 
strances, a visit to the place was appointed, in order to inspect tne 
spot of fi^round, of which the Amphissians had hitherto been consi- 
dered the kwfbl possessors, but which they now were accused of 
usurping by a most sacrilegious act. 

Whitet the Amphictyons were visiting the spot of ground in 
question, the Locrians rail upon them unawares, pour in a shower 
of darts, and oblige them to fly. So open an outrage kindled the 
flames of resentment and war aeainst these Locrians. Cottyphus 
one of the Amphictyons, took the field with the army intended to 
punish the rebels ; but many not comin? to the rendezvous, the 
army retired without acting. In the fcHlowing assembly of the 
Amphictyons, the affidr was debated very seriously. It was there 
that the orators previously bribed by Philip exerted all their elo^ 
quence, and, by a studied oration, proved to the deputies, that they 
must either assess themselves to support foreign soldiers and punish 
the rebels, or else elect Philip for tneir general. The deputies, to 
0ave their respective states the expense, and secure them from the 
dangers and fatigues of a war, resolved, upon the latter. Upon 
which, by a public decree, ambauadon were tent to Philip qfMace^ 
danj loAo, in the name ofApolh and the Amphiotyona^ imphrehis a«- 
ngtance^ beeeeeh him not to neglect the eauteofthat god wlUdi the 
impunu AmphMtiant make their apart ; and not^y to Mm^ thai for 
mapurpoMe all the Chreeka^ aaaoeuOed in the comcil of^ Atapmc* 
tyona^ elect him for their general^ vriih full pofper to act aa he ahall 
Aink proper. 

This was the honour to which Philip had loi^ff aspired ; the aim 
of all his neW4» and end of all the engines he had set at work till 
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^JMUtime* H«tii«rtfofedid fiot kie a iiiomeiit»biit]im^ 
mmmUt§ Us fbieeti. aial higoing to direct hie laarck lowardig the 
CprbMA field ioiyettiiiir »>w both the Cynhc^aa and Looiaai 
woo hmi oo)^ eenrd ee a epeeioeii pretext for Us jooroej.add Tot 
wtoD lieilM not the leeet xegard; be poeKised hiniB^of Bktca| 
the ff ea t eit eitir in Fhocaet ■taadiflg «a ^« met Cephieeae, end 
the Moet hMMijf eirvatedloT thedeSiStt he m^diletied* of awsi^ the 
Thebeae, who now begtui to o^n their eyes, a&d to pereeivO the 
deijMr th^ were ia. 

TOe Mfwe beiof oie«£^ to Athete ID the eveo^ 
lor through ^ory Bart of the cilT« The nestmermng est asBetably 
*, when the herald»lw wee the Ueoal cuitodi, cries 



wAtilondyKjioefWh^mM^^youwUmemdtheiri^^ How*, 
cwec, no Jienoa apfieaft ibr thet prnpoee : ttpoki whidi he repteted 
te ttiiitetioli e^^ times; bet etffi ifo doe reee iq^, though afi the 
f p tq r a le end oielerb licre pfeeeot ; ted akhotxgh the cmaim^ fok^ 
er the oouatif* with i^pdeted caeoi eangured somebody to prepoe^ 
adine eehitaiy eouneel: Forysayft Denosthenee (fnyn Hrhohx these 
jeationtos are teleea,) whe&evte the nw^oi tm herald epeaMs hi 
the aune of the lai*% il os^ht to be eoiiBidered ae the voiee ef the 
rj» Damf Ihiegtestal aieaee^ ooeMoaed by tbeuamnai 
r wkh whieE thd Bdnde of the AtheMatie we^ aimsdf pmoe- 
B» aoiBMted at the e^t of the gteat daiifer hisfettow-^tizeai 
were in, ascends the tribunal, and endeaveora to leidYe the episite 
itf thadipefiliag^tfasAlaas^andiaepareiybettwithd^^ iMSt- 

able t6 the peseent eonpnaetare. aiid th6 aeeesii^e^ of, the elate. 
Bitocffiiflg ^4^ ^ pofitke and eloiyieBce^by the extent ef hie 
aopeiior genius, he UBihedialely enggotaa ^a wfaaeh indiideB al 
that waa aecessaey te the Athenkte to perftoB btth it ktaje and 
abioad^ by hind ae itett ae by aea. 

. The poofOe ef Athene were tmd^r adeiiUe enror with regasd to 
the ThebamiT,and ha therefewrehdeateieig to uaiaeeeiir^lheait They 
hmk^pned that people were hii^l^ljr ittilehed, bothfiom interest 
and mdioalion, to Philip; but he piovee to-th^Bi^ that thenu^enty 
of the Tbebans waited eiiljr an coMrtunCy ta disctoe agaiOBt that 
monarch, ahd tJuit thecoBH^estflif Bktc4hli8 apivrisedthevi c^what 
they are to expeet firoih him* On the other adoy Uiey looked upon 
the Thebans as their mobt aiaeient and n^nst dat^Sfolis eneanea^ 
and therefore <ibuMBDt wevail widi fhemw^yes to afiord thfexil the 
least aid in thaeatreineeengee #ithWlueh they were threiAaned* 
It mubt be confeared, that ther^ 1^ aiw»^ beea a deekred enmi^ 
betwaan the Theb^^ and Athenians, #ladi rose so high that Pki • 
dor was seiitenced by the Thdhaae to p^ a ^OaBid«a»b)e lata Ibr 
hiving apfdiaded th^ atf of Athenb in one of hie pOeaai^t Demoe- 
thones, notwithsUnding that prejudice had taken such dinp locft in 
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»he xninds of the peoj^e* yet declares in their ikvour ; and proves to 
the Athenians that theai own interest lies at stake ; and that they 
C9uld not please Philip more, than in leaving Thebes to his mercy, 
the ruin of which would open him a free passage to Athens. 

Demosthenes afterwards unfolds to them the views of Philip in 
taldnff that city. WhtU then is hU dengn, and wher^itre did ^ /raf 
Mess Mmse^of EUdasaf He is desirous, on one sidej to eneowrag^ 
those (^ his f action in 7M>es, and to inspire them with theater Md^ 
nessy iy appearing iat the head ^ his army, and advancing his power 
and forces around (hoi city. On the other side, he withes to strike 
unexpectedly the opposite/action, and siun ^tem in such a mcmtier tu 
may enable him to get the better of it either by terror or/orce, PkUipf 
says he, prescribes the manner in which you ought to act, bytheex' 
ample he himself sets you. Assemble, at Eleusis, a body of Atkeniainsy 
if an ag^ fit for service^ and support these by your cavalry. By thi» 
step you will show all Chreece that you are ready armed to d^end 
yourselves; and inspire your partisans in T%ebeswithsuch resolutioni 
as may enable them both to support their reasons,and to make head 
against the opposite party, when they shall perceive, that as those wha 
sell their country to PhUip, have forcesaJn Elateea ready to assist 
them upon occasion, in like manner those u^ are wUling tofightfbt 
thfi preservation of their own liberties, have you at their gates riady to 
dtfend them m case of an invasion. Demosthenes added, that it 
would be proper for them to send ambassadors immediately to the 
different states of Greece, and to the Tl^ebans in particulai, to en* 
gage them in a common league against Philip. 

This prudent and salutary advice was foUowed in every particu- 
lar: ana in consequence thereof a decree was formed, m whichi 
after enumerating the several enterprises by which Philip had in- 
fringed the peace, it continues thus : Fbr this retuon the senate and 
people of Athens, cetlling to mind the magnanimity of their ancestors^ 
who^preferred the liberty <f Chreece to thescfety (fSieir own country, 
have resolved, that, after offering up prayers tmd sacrifices to cM 
down the assistance^ the tutelar gods and demi-gods of Athens and 
Attica, 200 sail ff ships sfuUl be put to sea. That the admiral of 
their fieet shall go, as soon as poss&le, and cruise on the other side ff 
the pass of Thermopylae ; white at the same time the generals by landy 
at the head of a considerable body of horse and foot, tihdtl march and 
encamp in the neighbourhood of Eleusis. lHat ambassadors shall 
likewise be sent to the other threats; but first to the 7%e&afi#, as 
these are most threatened by Philip. Let them be exhorted not 
to have any dread of Philip, but to maintain courageously tiketr 
individual independence, and the common liberty ofdU Greece. And 
let it be declared to them, that though formerly some mttjeets qf 
discontent may have cooled the reciprocal frienJihip b^ween them 
and us, the Athenians, however, obliterating the remembrance ofpaA 

ntow not only iadaarailled the poet,Mid Mat Um Boney to pay his fine,bat e?«]i erer t • 
•d a «tat«e in iMBonr of Um. 
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^wtUUary irteepont; perhmded IM 9W^.a» «re noHvea^ ^ Otr^ct 
may^ very hmourMys ditpuie nMh <mt ahotkerfwr pr^-etimeuce ; but 
mai thef eon nener, ifiiAotU Jti^y€% ihe gtorfcftka Q^ttlu^and 
dtro^tOmg from tke mriue if thsit anee^ior^^ ^^^ afttnaipMT to 
diupml th9m of ihai pre e nm uite e; mor i6on»erU to w ignomuAow a 

DMDOBtbenei^* Irho wu •! ^e head «f this eo^bwsf, imaie^Kately 
.«eC<itotfi>rTliebet: mad mdlded he ii«ld no tnae to lose^ sklce l^hyip 
nigfaC reach Attkam t#o dtys. Thv pt'mc^ 9ki9 wemi wabates^ 
ddratoThebid?. AmoDf tiidfte Plthon waa Hie ebief^f ^Nrjho dis- 
tiUfUiahod hinM^lf gresur by his Uve^ asd p^auanve ^o^ience, 
which it was. scarce poesibte to wHhstsM; so t^t the i^Ktai the 
deputies were mere babblers in compaEris^ii to him .: however,, he 
mris met with a saj^or. And,} indeed, ^maethenes^ in an oni« 
lion where he relates the Services he had do9e the eooinionwealth, 
Axpeliates ve^ strangfy on th», and ^oes the haffp^socceas of so 
koportaiit a negoUatkm i^t the head of hie poUtkal exploits; 

It was of the ntmort iniportaif ce for tlie' AthenianB to dimw the 
Thebans into the alliance^ as they were neigMbMNirs to Attica»an<i 
eoyered it ; had ttdope excelfenUy wteU dasciplsied, and had been 
eonndered, ever since the ftmous vietories of Leoctra and Manti- 
Hea, w holdins the first rank amen^ the several states of Cvreece to 
viiour and muitary dd&. To effect this was no easy miatter; not 
only because of the gr^t service Philip had lately done them diinng 
^e war of Phocis, but likewise btecause of the ancieni' inveterate 
tfitipatby between Thebes and Adiens. 

Philip's deputies spoke first* The^ displayed, in the stroi^g^ 
lijht, the kindnesses with which PhiUp had loaded the Tliebans, 
^Sd the inniiRierabte evils which the A^mans had made tliem suf- 
fer* They represented, in the most furdbie manqier, the great be- 
nefit they migbt reap from laying Atltea wastes the flc^ks^ goods, 
and power of iiHiich wMdd be earned mto their city; whereas^by 
jtmiing in a leagtie^with the AtheiulolS, Bceptist woeld t^ioreby be- 
come the'^eat of jrar^ and would akNoe. suffer th^ losses, depreda- 
tions, burnings, and all the other calamities wbichare the inevitable 
Consequences of lt« They concluded with requestiof:, either that 
the Thebans woidd join thek forces with diose of PhiUj^agamst the 
Athenians ; or, at l^wt, permit lura to pass through their territories 
to e^r Attica* 

-The love of his codn^^tmd a jost mdignatioi^ at the breadi of 
ihitfa and nSiirpatkHA of PhBq^i had already sufficiently animated 
Detiiosthenes: but the sight of an orator, who soemed to contest 
With him in the 8u)periority of eloquence, inflamed his seal, and in* 

-\ 
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r tlfiilPytlimi wan tf iktff^ •fBjfitimiU. fqiM^ AUNfBiiM iildr|ii#iiiMl Vm «Hb Hm 
liMdom of their eity ; aaer which he went orer to PhtUp. JMiUmC*. b. IflOi 1i& 
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iffk^MbBfmil^iiifwingonx. Tatfaectvtboiafipiiqeii^QfPVthoo 
M ^pl^ei^M ihe-mbikm tbenuidvcs of rhilip, aad particularly the 
kii« cakifig^ of £14tea, which evideotly diacovered bis de^ps. He 
represented him as a restless, enterprimng, ambitious, cratty, perfi- 
iloiii tiriiiee, iR^ho had forined thd design of enslavinis all Greece ; 
Imt who, to^ succeed the better in his schemes, had ^e caution to 
ttCtJBck the different states of k singly : t prince, whose pretended 
iMikeficetaee. w«s oialy a idlare ibr the creduHty of those who did i^ot 
know Mm, in order to diearm thdse whose seal for the public liber^ 
tinght be an obstacle to his enterpritefik He .|»rov^d t^ them, that 
thfe doH^etot of Attica^ bO far ftoift satiating tJie JBenttnate. avidity 
<tf thm mafp&r^ would only give him aA Oi^iortu^y 9f sobjectipg 
The>es mid the vest of tiie cities of Gr^ce. Thi^( therefore the 
UrteiwCB of the twd eommonweikhs beiftg beuce^rwarc) insepa- 
cabl9, they ought to erase entirely the refOembrahcQ of their for-* 
m6r divisions^ and unite their forces to r§pel the cob^(ioq enemy. .. 

The Thebans weriB not lone in foianing their r^lution.* Th^ 
nervous dbqlie&ce of Demosthenes, sa^s au Ji^toriau, rushing intq 
their souls like an impetuous wind, rekindled th^re 90 ardeut a ^eu 
fyt their eomitry and so mighty, a passion; &r Ubeity, thftt, banish- 
iiig from their Blinds evei^ idea of fear, (€ prudeuce, <nr iugratitude^ 
his dbcoume transported and ravished them like a fit oJf enthusiasm, 
ntfd iuflaihed them soldy with the love <^ %m^ glory. ]Eiere we 
have a proof c^ the power which eloquence has over the minds 
of men, especially when it is heightened by a love and zeal for the 
^^^Iblic ^d. One shigle main swayed all things at his will in the 
asiNBmbaes'of Athenp and Thebes, in both wEich cities he was 
eipaU^ loved, respected^ iind feared. 

Pbinp, ^piite disconcerted by the ui^cm of these t^vo nations, sei^ 
ambasifi^kmi to the A^b^lans^te request them not to levy an armed 
force, but to live mhannony withhisi^ Howeverttii^iye^e tooju8tl]|r 
alarmed and exasperated, to listen to any accomniDdation ; and 
woidd BO kfij^r depend on the word of a princQi whpsef sole aim 
wiui'to docdve. In consequenceiyprepa^tions for war were ma49 
with the utmost diligence, and the soldiery discovered incredible 
ardour. Many evil*msposed perB(»s.eucleavpured to, extinguish or 
damp it, by relathis ftol opie^ and terrible, predictions which 
the priestess of Delphi was baid to have uttered : but Demostheties, 
eoAfidiiig tnidy in the arms of Greece and encouraged v^onderfuUy' 
by the number ahd brave!ry of the. tropps, whot desir^ only to march 
agak«t the enemy, woold.not suffer them to be- amused with these 
onolea and fiivoloaB. {Hedictions. It waier on this pccasipn he said 
that the priestess FhiHfpuedf knplyi^ bfrthipiezpres^pnthat it 
was Ffaap^ money that inspired the prieste$a5 ppf^ned her mouth, 
and made the god speak whatever shp thoi^^ht proper* He 
bade the Thebans remember their Epaminondas, and the Athcniana 

* T'heoiioin. •pad Plat in rit DemMth. pw 854 
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their Peridei, who eonindered these ozmdee and pre^dioiMi as mk 
scarecrows, and consoHed reason alooe. The Atheidan amy s^ 
oat inunediately, and inarched lo Eleosis; and the Thebana, sur^ 
prisedat the dmji^nce of their confederates, joined them and wait- 
ed the approach of the enemy. 

Philip, on the other side, not having been able to prevent the 
Thebans ftom uniting with Athens, nor to draw the latter into an 
iJIiance with him, assembles all his ibrces, and enters Besotia. 
His army consisted of 30^000 fbot and SOOO jK»«e : that of his 
enemy was not quite so numerons. The vaknir of the troops may be 
•aid to have been equal on both sides ; but the merit of the cbie& 
wasnotso. And indeed, what warrior conid be compared at that time 
to Philip? liberates, Chabrias, Timotheus, all famoua Atheman 
captains, were no more. Pbocion, indeed, might have opposed bam : 
bat, not to mention that this war had been undertaken against his 
adnce, the contrarv ftcticn had excluded him from the command, 
and had appointed as generals. Chares, who was universally de- 
sfMsed, and Lysides, distinffuished for nothing but his rash and pre- 
sumptuous audacity. It is toe choice of such teaders as these, by the 
means of cabal alone, that paves the way to the ruin of states. 

The two armies encamped near Cheronea, a city of Bceotia. 
Philip gave the command of his left wing to his son Alexander, who 
was tlran but sixteen or seventeen years old, having posted his 
ablest officers near him; and took the command €i the right-wing 
upon himself. In the opposite army, the Thebans formed the right 
wmg, and the Athenians the left. { 

At sun-rise, the signal was given on both sides. The battle was 
obstinate and bloody, and the victory a long time dubious, both 
aides exerting themselves with astonishing valour and bravenr. 
Alexander, even at that time, animated with a noble ardour lor 
glorv, and endeavouring to signalize himself, in order to answer tiie 
confidence his ftther reposed in him, under whose eye he fov^ht, 
and made his first essay as a commander, discovered in this batUeall 
the capacity which could have been expected from a veteran rai^ra], 
together with all the intrepidity of a young warrior. It was lie who 
broke, after a lonjgr and vicoroos resistance, the taered baUahon of 
the Thebans, which was the flower of their army. The rest of the 
troops who were round Alexander, being encouraged by his exam 
pie, entirely routed them. 

On the nght wing, Philip, who was determined not to yield to his 
son, charged the Athenians with great vigour, and began to make 
them give way. However, they soon resuined their couraffo^and re- 
covered their first post. Lysicles,* one of the two genertus, having 
broken into some troops which formed the centre of the Maeedo- 
nians, imagined himself already vict<mous ; and hurried en by rash 
confidence, cried out, Come of», my ladt, lei utpunue Ihem uUo Jlf«* 

• Fotjran. Btntef. lib. W, 
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cedotmu, -PhiBm perceivioff ^at tlie Athenians, instead of profit- 
mjg by tho advantage they na^ gained, to take I^s phalanx in flank» 
pursued his troops too vigorously, said coolly, The AthefUana do not 
know how to conquer. Immediately he commanded his phalanx to 
wlieel about to a little eminence ; ^d perceiving that the Athe- 
nians, in disorder, were wholly intent upon pursuing those they had 
broken, he xhai^ged them wi^h his phalanx; and attacking them 
both in flank and rear, entirely routed the^. Demosthenes, who 
was a greater statesman than a warrior, and more capable o^giving 
wholesome counsel in his haran^rues, than of* supporting theml>y an 
inte^pid courage, threw down his arms, and fled with the rest. It 
is even said,''' that in his flight his robe be^ catched by a bramble^ 
lie imagined that some of the enemy had lam hold of him, and cried 
outyiS^re my V^t. More than 1000 Athenians were left npon the 
field of battle, and above 2000 taken prisoners, among whom was 
Demades the orator. The loss was as great on the Theban side. 

Philip, after having ^erected a trophy, and offered to the gods a 
ffacsifioe.pf thanksgiving for his victory^ 4if tributed rewards to the 
oflieers and soltiUers, to each according to his merit and the rank be 
held. . 

His ecmduct after this victory shows, that it is much easier to 
overcome, an enemy than to conquer one's self, and triumph over 
oiie's.own passions. Upon his coming from a grand entertainment 
wUeh he had given his officers, being equally transported with joy 
and the fumes of wine, he hunied to the spot where the battle had 
been fought, and there, insulting the dead bodies with which the 
fi^ld was covered, he turned into a song the beginning of the decree 
which Demosthenes had ^epared to excite tiie 6reeks to this war^ 
and sang thus (himself beating time,) Demaithmee tke Pecmian^ eon 
of DemoetheneSi hoe §ai4» Every body \yas ^^ocked to see the king 
£sb<»iour himself by this behaviour, and sully his glory by an actios^ 
80. unworthy a king and conqueror ; but ajil kept silence. i)emadea 
the orator, whose soul was free, though his body was a prisoner, 
was the only person who ventured to make him sepsible of the in- 
decency of this conduct, tellmg him, Ah^ Wr, said Le, dnu fortune 
hoM ffivenjfou thp part <^ Agcmemnon^are you not cuhamed to act thai* 
of Thereitee? These ivords spojken with so generous a liberty, open- 
ed his eyes, and brought him to himself. And, so far from being 
displeased with Demades, he esteemed him the more for them, 
treated hiin with the utmost respect and frendship, and conferred 
all. possible, hraiours uppn him. >. ^ 

From this moment Philip seemed qu^te changed both in his dis- 
position and behaviour: as if, says an historian^ the conversation 
of Denuides had softened his temper, and introduced him' to a fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the Attic graces. He dismissed all th» 

* riaf. in vit decern Orat. p. 845. 
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Atheolaa captivei without aii;|r ransom, ana gave the g^reatest part 
of them clothes ; with the view of acquiring, by this IkvouTable 
treatment, the ffood will of so powerful a commonwealth as Athens. 
In which, myn Pol vbius,* he gained a second triumph, more glori* 
oils fbr himself, and even more advantageous, than the first : for in 
the battle, his courage had prevailed over none but those who were 
present in it ; but on this occasion, his kindness and clemency ac- 
quired him a whole city, and subjected every heart to him. He re- 
newed with the Athenians the ancient treaty of friendship and 
alliance, andrranted the Boeotians a peace, after having left a strong 
garrison in Thebes. 

We are told that Isocrates,t the most celebrated rhetorician of 
that age, who loved his country with the utmost tenderness, could 
not survive the loss and ignominy with which it was covered, by the 
event of the battle of Chsronea. The instant he received the news 
of it, being uncertain what use Philip would make of his victory, and 
determined to die a freeman, he hastened his end by abstaining from 
fi>od. He was fourscore and eighteen years of a^e. 

Demosthenes seemed to have been the principu cause of the ter- 
rible shock which Athens received at this time, and which gave its 
power such a wound as it never recovered. But at the very instant 
that the Athenians heard of this bloody overthrow,} which aflBcted 
■o rreat a number <flf families, when it wodd have been no wonder, 
liau the multitude, seized with terror and alarms, given way to an 
emotion of blind anger against the man whom they might consider 
in some measure as the author of this dreadful calamity ; even at 
this very instant, J say, the people submitted entirely to the counsels 
of Demosthenes. The precautions that were taken to post guards, to 
raise the walls, and to repair the ditches, were all in consequence 
of his advice. He himself was appointed to supply the city with 
provittons and to repair the walls, which latter commission he exe* 
euted with so much generosity, that it acquired him the greatest 
honour; ancl for which, at the request of Ctesiphon, a crown of gold 
was decreed him, as a reward for his having presented the common- 
wealth with a sum of monev out of his own estate, sufficient to de- 
fray what was wanting of the sums for repairing the walls. 

On the present occasion, that is, after the batUe of Chieronea, the 
orators who opposed Demosthenes, having all risen up in concert 
against him, and having cited, him to take his trial according to law, 
the people not only declared him innocent of the several accusa- 
tions laid to his charge, but conferred more honours upon hun than 
he had enjoyed before ; so strongly did the veneration which they 
had for his zeal and fidelity overbalance the efibrts of calumny and 
malice. 

The Athenians (a fickle wavering people, and apt to punish thmr 
own errors and omissions in th^ persons of those whose projects were 
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often rendered abortive, for no other reason but be<*an8e thay/iiad 
executed them too slowly) in thus crowning^ Demosthenes, in the 
midbt of a public calamity which he alone seemed to have brought 
upon them, pay the most glorious honiage to his abilities and inte- 
grity. By this wise and brave conduct, they seem in some measure 
to confess their own error, in not having followed his counsel neiCner 
fully nor early enough ; and to confess themselves alone guilty of idl 
the evils which had beMen ihem. 

But the people did not stop here.* The bones of such as had. 
been killed in the battle of Chsronea, having been brought to Athens 
to be interredr they appointed Demosthenes to pronounce the eulo- 
gium of those brave men; a manifest proof that they did not ascribe 
to him the ill success of the battle, but to Divine Providence only, 
'who disposer of human events at pleasure; a circumstance which 
Y*as expressly mentioned in the inscription engraved on the monu- 
ment of those illustrious deceased warriors. 

Thii earth entomlM tboie Tietimi to the itate ~. 
Who fell a gloriaua sacrifice to seal. 

Greece, on the point of wearing tyrant ehaini, , \ 

^ Did, by their deaths alrnie, escape the voke. 

This iapiter decreed: no effort, mortab) 
Can save tou from the mighty will of &te. 
.. To ffods alone belong the attribute 

Of being ftee from crimes, with never-eiuSing joy. 

Demosthenes opposed iBschines,! who was perpetually reproacb- 
icg him with having occasioned the loss of the battle in question, 
with this solid answer : Censure me, says he, for the counsels Igavty 
bui do'ndt ecUtmmiate*me for the ill success of them. For it is the 
Supreme-Being who conducts and terminates all things; whereas it 
is from the nature of the counsel itself^ that we are to judge of the 
intention of him wno offers it. If therefore the event has declared in 
favour of Philips impute it not to me cua crime ; since it is Crod^ and 
not myse^y who disposed of the victory, Butfif you can prove that 1 
did not exert myse^wHh probUy^ vigilance^ and an actimty indefati- 
gabUy and superior to my strength: if with these 1 did not seek, I did 
ncit employ y every method which human prudence could suggest ; and 
did not inspire the most necessary and noble resolutions, such as were 
truly worthy of Athenians; show me this, and then give what scope 
you please to your accuscdions. 

He afterwards uses that bold and sublime figure^ which is looked 
upon as the most beautiful passage in his oration, and is so highly 
applauded by Longinus.} Demosthenes endeavours to justify his 
own conduct, and prove to the Athenians that they did not do wrong 
in giving Philip battle. He is not satisfied with merely citing in a 
firigid manner, the example of the srreat men who had fought for the 
same cause in the plains of Marathon, at Salamis, and before Pla- 
tes. No, he makes a quite different use of them, says this rhetoi- 
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witb the spirit of Apo^ himself, cries oat, swfemig tyu|w^ UnLYe 
deftodeis of Gnece : Jfo^ Jttk en iq n f^ you have^noi 4rred* f noear 
hy Mom iUutirimv aiea te&o /aught by land o^ Jlfora42m Q^Jf^la' 

6«ui J^oiKNiretf 6y Ifts cottimrnvSpiMi wiA the iolea^ rUeg W* ^i»(riai, 
mtd noithttuotUv toAo l^qioeibemcrofn^ed wt^ twcesMf apdfsotmfit^ 
tidorioui. Womd not one conclade. Adds Longriiuis, that hy cJ^S^ng- 
uy the natural sir of the proof into this grand aqdt pathetie o^faBner 
efal}rm^itf hy oaths of so extraordinary ^ native, he dei^e^ if ^me 
measure, those ancient citisens ; and makes all who die ii^ the samp 
glorious saannqr so napy sods, by whose names it is piopeir Iti swear? 

I have alrea^ o^senrei in another place, how natumlly apt these 
orations (i^o^en in a most solemn manner,* to the glory of thocie 
who lost their lives in Bghting for the cause of Uberty) were to in- 
spire the Athenian youth with an ardent zeal for their country, vai 
a warm desire to signalize themselves in battle. Another ceremon) 
observed with regard to those children whose fathera had died ic 
the bed of honour,f was no less efficacious to inspire them with the 
love of vutue. In a celebrated festival, in wluch ^hows were ex- 
hibited to the whole people, a herald came upon the.stage, and pro- 
ducing the young orphans drest in complete annour, proclaimed 
with a loud voice : iiufe young orphans whom an tmiimely decUk 
iim^ktmMofdtmgw^hasieni^^ 

fmmd m ths penple a paretic vho kai iaken care of ihem UU m 
kmger m a §taU ^ t^atuty. J^nd now Mhey 9md ihem back^ armed 
et^^^^^pUio foUow under the simI ktqfpy ampneeey their omniMjfmrs; 
and fiwtie them to emufafe ons anaUurin deiitmng f&s fM^emphy- 
menti efihe date. By such methods martial bravery, the love oi 
one's country, and a taste to virtue and solid glory, are perpetuated 
in a state* 

It was the very year of the battle of Chenmea, and two yeani 
before the death of Philip, that ^achfaies, jealous of theg^piyofhis 
rival, in^gned the decree whish had g^^anted him Acrown of gold, 
and draw up an aceusalaon ;against Cteaiphcm, or mther agamst De- 
mosthenes. But the cause waa not pleaded till seven Or eightyeais 
after, about the fifth or si^ year of thereignof AJilxand^* I shall 
relate the event of it in thii place, tjs avoia hi^eaiui^ in npop tie 
history of the life and aetiont (^that prince. 

No cause ever exicited so much ouridsity, nor was pleaded with 
so mueh pomp. People flocked to it froxfi all parts (ss^r^ Qiceto :|) 
and they had great reason fer so doing; for wfawt ai^ could he 
nobler, than a conflict between two orafdrs, each of mm e«e^(ait 
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in lufl Way; Both formed by nature, improved ly r*^, and aAimnteil 
by perpetual dksensions and an implacablo animobi^ against each 
other? 

These two orations hav6 always been considered as the mastor 
vieees of antiqaity, espeeiaUy that of OenKMtljpaes. Cieeip ba4 
transkted the whole of it,* a stnH^ proof irf" the high ofHuion he en- 
tertained for it. UnhappQv for us, the preamble only to that per« 
fbrmance is now extant, which is sufficient to make us very much 
regpet the loss of the rest. 

Amidst the numberless beauties Which are conspicuous in every 
part of these two orations, methiiiks'there appears (if I may be al« 
lowed to censure the wtitmgs of sUdh j|reat men) a coouderabk 
defect, that very much lessens their perfection, and whkfa.appeafs 
to me directlv repugnant to the rul^ of solid and just eloquence; 
and that is, the gross, injurious terms in which the two orators re* 
proach one anotner. The Mikie objection has be«o made to Ci<ieio^ 
with regard to his orations against Antony. I have already de^ 
' ciared, that this style, this assemblage of gross, oppnArious ex^ 
pressionsy are the very reverse of solid eloquence; and indeed,: every 
speech, which is dictated by passion and revenge, never fails of be«g 
suspected by those who judge of it ; whereas an oration that is stroof 
ana invincible from its reason and argument, and which at the same 
time ig conducted with reserve and moderation, wins the betrt,whiist 
it informs the understanding ; and persuades no less by the mbtem 
at inspires for the orator, than by the force of his arguments. 

The times seemed to favour .fisehines very much ; for the Mace 
donian party, whom he always befriended, was very powerful in 
Athens, especially afler the ruin of Thebes. Neverthefess, ^fisohinee 
lost his cause, and was justly sentekiced to banishment for lus rash 
accusation. He thereupon went and settled himself in Rhodeii, 
where he opened a school of eloquence j the feme and glory of which 
continued for numy ages. He began his lectures with the two or»> 
tione that had occasioned his banishment. Groat encomiums were 
given to that Of ^schines; but when they heard that of Demosthe- 
nes, the plaudits and acclamations were redoubled. And it was thsfi 
that he spoke these words, so highly worthy of praise in the month 
of an enemy and a rival; But tohai appldwet toould fou noi haoe 
bestofoed, had you heard Demoithenes speak U himeelf! 

To conclude, the victor made a good use of his conquest. For at 
the time that ifiachines was leaving Athens, in order to embark for 
Khodes, Demosthenes ran after him, «id ibreed him to aceept of a 
purse of money ; an offer which must have obliged himsomuch the 
more, as he had less room to expect it. On this occasion iGschincb 
cried out : Mow wUt U bepoeeibh fwt M ^Mtntefgr^ « cm h i ii yt^^ 
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fMek lUmm on moMf nutregmeroui thatu Icanhape toJndJirimdM 
in tmjf oik^rpart ^the world f 

SECTION vn. 

mnp, la tW Mi— 11/ •f tto A fhtoty tM, to <«elMi»d fwwral rf die flnmkM mirt tlw 
JNnlMiu Md pNpWM Ibr that unportapt ezptdition. Domastic troablM in & Ikmii^ 
Md. iU divoroM (Njmpiu, and marrlM anotber wife. He aolemniaes the oMtfriafe 
ofCleopatra hto dai«Mar witk Aieiandor Unf oT Bpina, and k kitted at tte M^^ 

AnJ'j^ffl? The battle of Cheronea may be said to have enslaYed 
' Greece. Macedon at that time, with no more than 
30,000 ioldien» gained a pouit which Persia, with millions of men, 
hmd attempted anaaccesBniUy at Platee, at Salamis, and at Mara- 
Hmo. Phdm, in the first years of his reign, had repulsed, divided, 
«ad djaannea his enemies* In the sncceeding ones, he had subjected, 
by artifice or force, the most powerful states of Greece, and bad 
wide himself its arbiter; but now he prepares to revenere the inju- 
ries which Greece had received from the Barbarians, and meditates 
BO less ft dee^(n than the destruction of their empire. The greatest 
ftdvantace he gaii^ by his last victory* Tand this was the object he 
long had in view, and never lost sight or] was to get himself ap- 
pointed, in the assembly of the Greeks, their generalissimo against 
the Pentuis. In this quality he made preparations, in order to in- 
side that mighty empire. He nominated, as leaders of part of his 
forces. Attains and Parmenio, two of his captains, on whose valour 
and wisdom iie chieflv relied, and made them set out for Asia Minor 

But whilst every thing abroad, was glorious and happy for Philip,f 
he ibnnd the utmost uneasiness at home; division and trouble reign- 
ing in every part of his famUjr. The ill temper of Olympias, who 
was natarally jealous, choleric, and vindictive, raised dissensions 
perpetually in it, which made Philip almost out of love with jife: 
not to mention that, as he himself was not a faithful husband, it is 
aaid that he enerienced, on his wife's part, the infidelity he had so 
jostlv deserved. But whether he had a just subject of complaint, 
or whether it was firom fickleness and inconstancy, it is certain he 
proceeded so fhr as to divorce her. Alexander, who had been dis- 
gusted upon several other accounts, was highly ofiended at this 
treatmmt of his mother. 

Philip, after divorcing Olvmpias, married Cleopatra, niece to At- 
tains, a very young lady, whose beauty, however, was so exquisite 
that he coiud not resist its charms. 'In the midst of their rejoidim 
upon occasion of the nuptials, and in the heat of wine, Attakis, who 
was uncle to the new queen by the mother's side, took it into his 
head to aay that the Macedonians ought to beseech the gods to give 
tiiem a lawful successor fi>r their lang^ Upon this Alexander, who 
was aaturally choleric, exasperated at such an insult, cried out^ 
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Wrekh^ doa thou then take me for a hagtardf and at the eame time 
flungr the cop at his head. Attalus returned the compliment ; upon 
which the quarrel ^ew warmer. Philip, who sat at another table, 
was very much offended to see the feast interrupted in this manner ; 
and not recollecting that he was lame, drew his sword, and ran 
directly at his son. Happily the father fell, so that the guests had 
an^opportunity of stepping in between them. The greatest difficulty 
was, to keep Alexander from rushing upon his rum. Exasperated 
at a succession of such heinous affronts, in spite of all th^ guests 
could say, concerning the duty he owed Philip as his father and his 
sovereign, he vented his resentments in this bitter sneer : The Mice" 
domans, indeed^ have a captain there^ veutly able to cross/rom Europe 
into Atidi he who cannot step from (me table to another, vnthout run^ 
ning the hazard of breaking Hs necJe! After these words, he left the 
. hall; and taking Olympias, his mother, along with him, who had 
been so highly affronted, he conducted her to Epirus, and himself 
went over to the Illyrians. 

. In the mean time, Demaratus of Corinth, who was connected with 
Philip by the ties of friendship and hospitality, and was ver^ free 
and nuniliar with him^ arrived at his court. After the first civilities 
and caresses were over, Philip asked him whether the Greeks were 
at peace amon? themselves? It indeed becomes you, Sir, replied 
Demaratus, to he concerned about Greece, who ha/oeJUled your owu 
house wiih feuds and dissennonr. The prince, sensibly affected with 
this reproach, came to himself acknowledged his error, and sent 
Demaratus to Alexander to persuade him to return home. 
A. M. afloa Philip did not lose si^rht of the conquest of Asia. 

Aot J. c. 338. Full of the mighty project which he was revolving in 
but mind, he consults the ffods to know what would be the event of 
it. The priestess replied. The victim is already crowned, his end 
draws nigh, and he will soon be sacrificed. Philip hearing this, did 
not hesitate a moment, but interpreted an oracle in his own favour, 
the ambiguity of which ought at least to have kept him in some 
suspense. In order, therefore, that he might be in a condition to 
apply himself entirely to his expedition against the Persians, and 
devote himself solely to the conquest of Asia, he despatches with 
all possible diligence his domestic affairs. After this, he offers up a 
solemn sacrifice to the gods ; and prepares to celebrate, with incredi- 
ble magnificence, in Mgft, a city of Macedonia, the nuptials of 
Cleopatra, his daughter, whom he gave in marriage to Alexander 
king of Epirus, and brother to Olympias his queen. He had invited 
to it the most considerable persons of Greece; and heaped upon 
them every mark of friendship and honour, to testify his gratitude 
for their having elected him generalissimo of the Greeks. The 
cities made tiieur court to him in emiilati<m of each other, by sending 
him golden crowns; and Athens distinguished herself above all the 
test by her seal. Neoptolemus the poet had written, purpoiely for 
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thftt ftidfi], a tng^y, entitled Cinynui,* in wbich, under borrowed 
nimefl, he repreeented thii prince as ahea^ vietor over Dulua, mxA 
master of Asia. Philip listened to these happy presages vith joy ; 
and, comparing them with the answer of like oracle, assured hlniBelf 
of con<}uest. The day after the nupdab, ga.Des and tibi&wa were 
aolemnized. As these formed' part of the religious worsfa^, there 
were carried in it, with great jpomp and ceremony, twelve statues 
of the gbds, carved with inimitable art* A thirteenth, that sur- 
passed them all in magnificence, was that of Philip, which repre- 
sented him as a sod. The hoar for has leaving the palace bein^ 
arrived, he went forth in a white robe; and advanced with a majestic 
air, in the midst of acclamations, towards the theatre, where an 
iirilnite maltitode of Macedonians, as well as foreijfners, waited his 
coming with impatience. Qis guards marched l^fore and behind 
him, leaving, by tiis order, a connderable space between thems^ves 
and him, to give the spectators a better opportunit]r of stirveying 
him; and also to show that he considered the afifection which the 
Grecians bore him as his safest guard: 

But an the il^vity and pomp of these nuptials ended in the 
murder of Philip ; and it was his refusal to do aa act of justice that 
occasioned his death, gome time before, Attalus, inflamed with 
wine at an entertainment, had insulted, in the most shockia^ man- 
ner, Pausanias, a young Maccdonioji nobleman. The latter had 
long endeavoured to revenge the cruel affiront, and was peTpetoally 
imploring the king to interpose his power. But Philip, unwiUhigto 
disgust Attslus, uncle to Cfleopatra, whom, as was before observed, 
he Iiad married after having divorced Olympias his first queen, 
would never listen to Pausamas's complaints. However, to console 
ham in some measure, and express the high esteem aiiid the great 
confidence he reposed in him., he made him one of the chief cmcers 
of his Uf^guard. But this was not what the young fifacedonian 
required, mose anger now swelling to fury directs itself against his 
iiidffe, and he forms the design of wijang out his shame, by imbruing 
ms hands in a most horrid murder. 

When once a man is determined to die, he is vastly strong and 
formidable. Pausanias, the better to put his bkipdy design in exe* 
cution, chose the instant of that pompous ceremony; when the eyes 
of the Whole multitude were fixed on the prince; doubtless to make 
his vengeance more conspicuous, and proportion it to the greatness 
of the injury which he had received, and for which he oonceived he 
had a right to make the king^ responsible, as he had long solicited 
that prince in vain for the satisfiiction due to him. Seeing him 
therefore alone, in^the space which his guards left roand hiiii, he 
advances forwards^ stabs him with a dagger, and lays him dead at 
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our feet. Diodonu observes, thkt he was assassinated the veiy 
instant his statue entered the theatre. The assassin had prepared 
horses ready for his escape, and would have got off, had not an acci- 
dent happened which stopped him, and gave the pursuers time to 
overtake him. Pausanias was immediate^ cut to pieces upon the 
A. M. 386& spot. Thus died Phihp,'" at forty-seven years of age, 
Ant J. c. 336. ajf^er having reigned twenty-four. Artaxerzcs Ochus, 
Idng of Persia, died also the same year. 

Demosthenes had private notice sent him of Philip's death ; and 
in order to prepare the Athenians to resume their courage, he went 
to the council with an air of joy, and said, that the night before he 
had had a drean^ which promised some g^reat felicity to the Athe- 
nians. A little after, couriers arrived with the news oif Philip's 
4eathf on which occasion the people abandoned themselves to the 
transports of immoderate joy, which far exceeded all bounds of 
decency. Demosthenes particularly had inspired them with these 
sentiments; for he himseu appeared in public crowned with a wreath 
of flowers, and dressed with the utmost magnificence, tliougb his 
daughter had been dead but seven days. He also engaff^ tl^ 
Athenians to offer sacrifices, to thank the gods for the good news; 
and, by a dc^cree, ordained a crown to Pausanias, who had committed 
the murder. 

On this occasion we do not recognise either Demosthenes or the 
Athenians; and we can scarce conceive how it came to pass that, 
in so detestable a crime as the murder of a king, policy, at least, 
did not' induce them to dissemble such sentiments as reflected dis- 
honour on them, without being at all to their advantajgc; and which 
idiowed that honour and probity were utterly extinct in their nunds. 

SECTION vin. 

Memorable actioiie and layinfi of PhOip. Good and bad qnalitiei of (hat piinee. 

There are, in the lives of great men, certain facts and exDressions» 
which often give us a better idea of their character than their most 
shining actions ; because in the latter they generally study their 
conduct, act a borrowed part, and propose themselves to the view 
of the world; whereasin the former, as they speak and act from 
nature, they exhibit themselves such as they really are, without art 
and disfiruise. M. de Tourreil has collected with sufficient industry 
most of the memorable actions and sayings of Philip, and he has 
been particularly careful to dray^ the chancer of this prince. The 
reader is not to expect much order and connexion in the recital of 
these detached actions and sayings. 

Though Philip loved flatter^ so far as to reward the adulation of 
Thrasideus with the title of kmg in Thesssly, he, however, at some 
intervals loved truth. He permitted Aristotlef to give him pre- 
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eepCsoittetitof rdfiniif. He decUured» Uiat he.WM dliEgredto' 
the Atheniui orators tot havbiff corrected him of his errors, fjr f^ 
quently reproaching him with Qiem. He kept a man in his service 
U> tell him every my, before he gave audience, PJUUp, remanbet 
ihou art morloL 

He^ discovered jfreat moderation,t even when he was spoken to 
hi ofiensive and iojurions terms; and also, which is no less worthy 
of admiration, when truth was told him; a great quality, says 
Seaeca, in kingSy and highly conducive to the happiness of their 
reign. At the close of an audience which he gave to some Athe- 
nian ambassadors, who were come to complain of some act of 
a, he asked, whether he could do them any servkef 7^ 
$ermce tkou couldH do icf , said Demochtf res, toould be to 
¥9€lfi Philip, without the least emotion, though he per- 
ceived all the persons present were highly offended at these words, 
made the following answer: Go, ieU your wperion^ ifuU tho$e who 
dam to moke tite ^ tuck imolmi language are more haughty, and 
Uee peacedbly inchned, thcui they who can forgive them. 

Being present4 in an indecent posture, at the sale of s6me eep^ 
lives, one of them, going up to him, whispered in his ear, LH doM 
ihe lappet of your nAe; upon which Phiup replied, Sei the man ai 
Uberty; t Jud not know UU now that he wot one (f my friend*. 

The whole court soliciting him to punish the ingratitude of the 
Peloponnesians.! who had nissed hmi publicly in the Olympic 
games; flHuU wonH they attempt, replied Philip, tfiould I do thetgk 
ony injury, einee they laugh aJt me, after havif^ received eo many 
favoure at my hand ' 

HLi courtiers advismg him to drive from him a certain perstm 
who spoke iU of him: I Yes, indeed, says he, and so heHl go and 
spook imuriouily of me every where. Another time, 1vhen' they 
Mvbed him to diismiss a man of probity, who had reproached him: 
Let uejurat take eare, says he, that wehavew^ given him any reason 
to do so. Hearing afterwards that the person in question was but 
hi poor circumstances, and in no favour with the courtiers^ he w^ 
very bountiful to him; on which occacrion his reproaches were 
changed into applauses, which occasioned another fine saying c^ 
this prince's: it is in the power q/T kings to make themsetves beloved 
or hated* 

Being urged to a8ast,ir with the ulfluence and authority he had 
with the judges, a person whose reputation would be quite lost, by 
the sentence which was gomg to be pron&unced against him; I had 
rather, says he, he should lose his reputation, than I mine. 

Philip,** ridbg from an entertainment at which- he had sitten 
■eteral hours, was addressed by a woman, who begged him to 
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exMun^ her cause, and to hear several reaimw ahe had to aQege, 
which were not pleaang to him. He accordingly heard ft, and gave 
sentence against her; upon which she replied very cahnly, lappeaL 
*— iHbw/ says Philip, from your kmgf To whom ikenT'^Th Philip 
wohemJaHingj, replied the woman. The nianner in which he received 
this answer would do honour to the moist sober prince. He gave 
the catise a second hearing; acknowledged the injustice of his sen 
tence, and condemned himself to make atncnds for it. 

A poor woman used to appear often before him,* to sue for 
fiQdience, and to besebch him to put an end to her law-suit; but 
Phitip always told her he had no time. Exasperated at these re- 
fusals, which had been so often repeated, she replied one day with 
emotion; If you have not tim^ to dome justice^ he Im loA^er king, 
Philip was strongly affected with this rebuke, which a juETt indigna- 
tion had extorted from this poor woman; and far from being offended 
at it, he satisfied her that instant, and afterwards became more 
punctual in giving audience. He was sensible, that in fact a king 
and a judge are the same thing; that the throne is a tribunal ; thu 
the sovereign authority is a supreme power, and at the same time 
an indispensable obligation to do justice; that to distribute it to hia 
subjects, and to grant them the time necessary for that pinpose, was 
not a favour, but a duty and a debt ; that he ou^ht to ap^hit persons 
to assist him in this function, but not to disburaen himself absolutely 
from it; and that he wais no less obli^d to be a judge than a hmg 
All these circumstances are included m this natural, unaff*ected, and 
very sensible expression. Be no longer king,*f and Philip compre- 
hended all its force. 

He understood rulliery^ was very fond of smart sayings, and verjr 
happv at them himself. Having received a wound near the throat, 
and his surgeon importuning him daily with seme new request; 
Take vohaJt thou loi/f , says he, for thfiu hast mebvthe throaL 

It is also related^ that after hearing two viuains, who accused 
each other of various crimes, he banished the one, and sentenced the 
other to follow him. 

MenecratesJI the ph}rsician, who was so mad as to fancy himself 
Jupiter, wrote to Philip in these terms: Mmeciratet Jt^fnter^ to 
Philip greeting. Philip answered, Philip to Menecratesy health and 
rmuon.^ But this king did not stop here; for he hit upon a pleasant 
remedy for his visionary correspondent. Philip invited him to a 
grand entertainment. Menecrates had a separate table, where 
nothing was served up to him but incense ana perfume, whilst aU 
the other guests fed upon the most exquisite dainties. The first 
transports of jovwith which, h% was seized, when he fbund hhi . 
divimty acknowledged, made hun Ibrffet that he was a npian i but 
houger afterwards forcing him to recollect his being so, he was quitb 
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lured with the chancter of Japiter, and took leate of the e umpmy 

abruptly. 

Philip made an answer which redounded highly to the honour of 
hie prime minister.* That prince being one day reproached with 
devoting too many hours to sleep; lindeed deepy eaym he, (nd jinfi- 
paUr mkes* 

Fannenio,t hearing the ambassadors of all Greece mummrmg 
one day because FhiUp lay too lon^ in bed, and did not give then 
aodience : Do nnl wonder^ says he, tfhe f^f^* whiht you wake i fit 
he wjtked whilH you 9lepi* By this he wittily reproached them for 
their supineness in neglecting their interests whilst Phil^ was very 
vigilant in regard to ms. Tnis Demosthenes was perpetually ob- 
serving to them with his usual freedom. 

Every one of the ten tribes of Athens used to elect a new gaiera. 
every year.) These did their duty by turns, and every goieml for 
the day commimded as gpeneralissimo. But Philip joked npon tins 
multipUcity of chie&, aiM said,^ my whole life I could never find . 
hui one generai (Parmenio^ whereae the Atheniam can find ien eeery 
year at the very inetanl they want them. 

The letter which FhiHp wrote to Aristotle on the birth of hisflQi»» 
]>roves the regard that prince paid to learned men; and at the same 
time, the taste he himself had for the polite arts and sciences. The 
other letters of his, which are still extant, do him no less honour 
But his great talent was that of war and policy, in which he was 
equalled by few; and it is time to consider him under this double 
character. I beg the reader to remember, that M. de Tourreil is 
the author of most of the subsequent particulars, and Umt it is he 
who is going to give them the picture of king Philip. 

It would be difficult to determine whether this prince were great- 
ier as a warrior ot a statesman. Surrounded from the very begin- 
ning of his reign, both kt home and abroad, with powerful and 
formidable enemies, he employed sometimes artifice, and sometimes 
force, to defeat them. He uses his endeavours with success to 
divide his oppoojents. To strike the surer, he eludes and vnink off 
the blows whi^h were aimed at himself; equally prudent in good 
and ill fortune, he does not abuse victory ; equally ready to pursue 
or wait for it, he either hastens his pace or slackens it, as necessity 
requires; he leaves nothing to the caprice of chance, but what can- 
.not be directed by wisdom : in fine, he is ever immoveable, ever 
fixed within the just bounds which divide boldness from temeiky. 

In Philip we perceive a king nearly as much master of lAa allies 
as of his own subjects, and no less formidable in treaties than m 
battles ; a vigilant and active monarch, who is his own superinten- 
dent, his own prime minister and generalissimo. We see him fired 
with an insatiable thirst of gloiy, searching for it where it is ^M at 
the highest price; making fatigue and danger his dearest deHghts 
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ftvm^ ineesiantly that joflt, that speedy hannony of refbction and 
MMm iridch milttaiy eiqieditiooB rfsquire; «a4 ^th all t}ieae adf» 
va&ti^^ea torning' the fury of hia arms afi;abisti coipmoAweal^ba» epc* 
kaiisted by loner wan, torn by intestine diyisioii9> sold by tMx own. 
ottiziens, aerred by a body of meroenary or imdi(90iiri|iDeA trpf9ps« 
•bstiaafteiy deaf to good advice, and aeeouQgty dot«niiUio4 04 th W 
ruin. 

He miites in himself two qnaltties whiefa are coimnonly feuiKd in- 
oeii|patible,«iK. a steadiness and calipness of soul ^t i^ndoiod him 
att^tive to take advantage of every jonetuxe, and to siftve tiie 
^vourable moment wkhoiit being disconcerted by disappoiattments; 
this calmness, I eay, was united with an activity, ardoilr, tiifA viva- 
city j which were regvdlesa of intervals for rest, of the differ0nc^ o€ 
seasons, or the greatest of dangers. No wairiot was eVet bolder* 
or more intrepid in fight. Demosthenes, irho iiannot be mmped^i 
of flattering him, gives a elorioustestimoiiy of inmonthia bead; i^t 
which reason I wul dte hte own worda 1 mm^^ sayi tkii orator, 
iki$ very BJdUp^ with wAoin to# dispute for sovernfffUyonAfmfimi i 
i§W himy ihouffk€owred ¥nih wounds, Mteue Miriok wi; hk c^Um 
bone broke^ maimed both m ki9 kandiand fieiytlill tupolnfa^ rM 
iniathfi miiutof dangert^ and ready to ielvur iq» tojitrimie an^ 
Mker pari cf ki$ body «4s mijthi denre^ provided he ifSgki Hee ho < 
noHrably arldghriouelywWiuiereitqf'it* 

Philip was not only brave himself, but in^piiedhis whole mnsf 
^ith the sume vaiouri Instrueted by ablomastevit indi^ adeiMa 
of ilkrar, as tiie reader has seen, he h# brought his trooM to thA 
most exact, reguhr dJlsclpUne; and trainod up Incsi cap^la ^f a»* 
eonduQg him in Jiis ma^ enterprwee. HO well knew ilow; withoiift 
l^ening hia ownaiutho^ty, to feimfiarize himself Wkh his soldieis ; 
and commandejd; rather as a fkth^ of a fimuly, that as the ^enetal 
of an army, whenever it was consistent with disciplkio. Apdinde^ 
from this i^biltt^, vhic^ merited so mneb the jgreater aubflussii^ 
and re&pect; as he require^ less, and seemed to-Sspense wsdi it,lnii 
soldiers werealways ready tofolhiwhiiftto t^gi^Batest deagex^ 
^ni paid him the mo^ tmplieit obedience. 

No general ever made ii ffteater use of miUtaiy stmtumiw thaa 
Phi%. The daQgers to which he had been exposed mliis yovtk, 
had taught him the necessity c^ precautions, and! fho avt of sa^ 
sources. A wise diffidence, which is of service, as it shows da^gsf 
tB ita true light, made him not fearA^ uid irres<^te» bat caulwus 
^d prudent. What reason soever he might have to flatter hinosdf 
mth the hope of success, he never ^ep^nded upon it ; and thpugfat 
fiimself superior to the enen^y on9y in yij^ance. Bver aocurSte Uf 
his projects, and inexhaustible in ezpedieikts; his views were vn** 
bounded ; his genius waa wonderful, in fixiujf npon ^coper Junstnies 
fi>r the executuig of his desipis: and hiiTdext^ty hi not vafB^nnif 
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MideiigMtobediieofefediioleMadiiiirmUe. ImiwstetrsJbleMlo 
Ml Mcrate, eftti to Ihs best frienda, he wu capable of attai^tiiig 
or ooneealinif any tlong. Tbe leader may have observed, that he 
■trenuoudy eidbavoiffed to InU the Aihexmm asleep^ b^ a iq^edoas 
outride of peace ; and to lay nkndy the foandatioiiB (^lus grandear, 
in their credaloos eecurity and blind indolence. 

But theae ezahed fualitiefl were not without imperfectiona. Not 
to mention hia exeeas in eatinff and €arou8ing» to which he aban- 
«daiied himielf with the utmost intemperance ; he also haa becai re- 
proached with the moat dusoiute and abandoned manners. We 
mav form a judgment of this from those who were most intimate 
with him, and the company which usaaily frequented his palace* A 
•et of profligate debaudieesy buflEbons, pantomimes, and wretches 
worse than these, flatterers I mean, whom avarice and ambition 
draw- m crowds loand the great and powerful ; such were the people 
idio had tlM greatest share in his confidence and bounty. Demos- 
thenes IS not the only person wlio reproaches Philip with these 
Tiees; for this might be suspected in so avowed an enemy; but 
TheopomDns,a famous historian,* who had whtt^ the history of that 
prince in mty-eight books, of which unhappily a few fragments only 
are extuit, gives a still more diaulvantageous character of ium. 
PkUip9 says ne,f dupUed moduty and regtSariiy of life. He lavUhed 
hU ntit mtmd Uhermiy oniMn abandoned io debwichery and the last 
ageu$e$ of Hcenikmineii, He unm pUaeed to tee the companioni of 
hU pieamtee exeet no ieu in the obaminMe arts tf wfuitice and 
«Miligmfy, than in the tdmce if debauchery. What tpeciee ajv^ot- 
myy whaieart qfcrunee^ did they noi commit ! &.c. 

Bat a circumstance, in my opinion, which reflects the greatest di»- 
Honour on Plulip, is that very-one for which he is chi^y estilemed 
by many persons ; I mean his politics. He is considered in. this re- 
iq»ect as a prince of the greatest abilities that ever lived. And, in- 
deed, the reader may have observed, by the history of his actions, 
that in the very be^nning of his reign, he had laid down a plan, 
firom which he never deviated ; and this was to raise himself to the 
■overeignty of Greece. When scarce seated on his throne,^ and 
aorrouMed on every side with powerful enemies, what probability 
was there that he could form, at least that he could execute, such a 
pngeet as this ? However, he did not onde lose sight of it. Wars, 
iNittleB, treaties of peace, alliances, confederacies ; in short, every 
thing temunated in that point. He was very lavish of his ^old and 
Oliver, merely to engage creatures in his service. He carried on a 
pnvate intelligence with all tbe cities of Greece ; and by the as- 
sistance of pensioneiB, on whom he had settled very large stipends, 
he was infonned very exactly of all the resolutions taken in them, 
and goierally succeeded in causing the deliberations to take a turn in 
his own foyour. By this means, lie deceived the prudence, eluded 
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the ellbrti, and lulled asleep the vigilance of statoi, who till then 
had been looked upon as the moat actiTe, the wisest and most pene* 
trating, of all Greece. In treading in. these steps for twenty years 
together, we see him proceeding with ^eat order, and advancing 
regularly towards the mark on which his eve was &Ked ; but always 
bjr windmes and subterraneous passages, the ouUets alone of which 
discovered the design. 

Polyasnus shows us evidently the methods whereby he subjected 
Thesraly,* which was of great advantage to the completing of his 
other designs. He did not, says he, carry on an open ioar agamat 
ike TheMtoHaniy hU took advantage of the ditcord ihat dwi£d the 
€iiUi and the whole country into different factions* He succoured 
ihoee who sued for his-assistanee ; and inAeneoer he had conquered^ 
ho did not entirely ruin the wm^ttM^tf , he did M disarm themy i/ior 
rasetheirtoaUs; on the contrary ^ hepniected the weakest^ and endea- 
^toured to weaken and subject the strongest :ina word^he ratherfomenl- 
ed than appeased their divisions^ hamng in eoery place orators in his 
pay. those artijicers of discord^ those firebrands of commonwealths. 
Andit was by these stratagems^ not by his arms^ that Phit^ subdued 
Thessaly. ^ 

All. this is a masterpiece,! a miracle, in pomt of politics. But whAt 
engines does this art set to work, what methods does it employ to 
compass its designs? Deceit, craft, fraud, falsehood, perfidy, and per- 
jury. Are these the weapons of virtue ? We see in this piince a 
boundless ambition, conducted by an artful, insinuating, knavish, 
subtle ^nius ; but we do not find him possessed of the qualities 
which rorm the truly great man. Philip had neither faith nor honour; 
ever^ thing that couhl contribute to the aggrandizing of his power, 
was m his opinion just and lawful. He gave his word with a firm 
resolution to break it ; and made promises which he wpuld have 
been very sorry to keep. He thought himself skilfiil in proportion 
as he was perfidious, and made his glory consist in deceiving all 
with whom he treated. He did not blush to say4 Ihat children 
were amtued with playthings^ and men with oaths* 

How shameful was it for a prince to be distinguished by being 
more artfii], a greater dissembler, more profound in malice, and 
more a knave than any other person of his affe, and to leave so in- 
famous an idea of himself to all posterity ! What idea should we 
form to ourselves in our intercourse with the world, of a man who 
should value himself upon tricking others, and rank insincerity and 
fraud among virtues ? Such a character in private. lifo, is detested 
as the bane and ruin of society. How then can it become an object 
of esteem and admiration in princes and ministen of state, persons 
who are bound by stronger ties than the rest of men (because of 
the eminence of their stations, and the importance of the employ- 
ments they fill) to revere sincerity, justice, and, above all, the sane* 

•nBljmLlr.«.]t. tDmoilh'OINh.U.p.83. |JQIiaB.Lfa.o.]S. ; 
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thy of tretties and oatbs ; to bind whidi they inroke the name and 
]Daj«atyora God, the inexorable aTenger of perfidy and io^iety ? A 
bare promiBe among private persona ought to be sacred and invio- 
lable, if they haye the least sense of ^nour; but how nrach more 
ought it to be so among princes P We are hounds exys a edebrated 
writer,* to §peak truth to our neighbours; for the twe and applUa' 
Hon of ipeech imply a tacit promise of truth ; speech havinff been 
given m for no other purpose. It is not a eon^[HUi between one 
priioate man ioith another; it is a common compact of maaOaind m 
general^ and a kind of right of nations^ or rather a law of nature. 
JVbiff, whoever tells an mtruthy violates this law and common com" 
pact. How greatly is this enormity increased, when the sanctity 
of an oath has intervened, and the name of God been called upon 
to witness it, as is the custom riwflys in treaties ! Were sincerity 
and truth banished from every part efihe eaHA,f said John I. king 
of France, upon his being sdlioited to violate a treaty, ihey ought to 
befound m the hearts andin Vie mouUis of kings. 

The circumstance Which prom{»ts poUticians to act in tbk manner, 
is, their being persuaded that it is the oidy means to make a nego- 
•tiation suooe^. But though this were the case, yet can it ever bo 
lawful to purchase such success at the expense of probity, honour, 
and reliffion ? If your father-in-law (Ferdinand the Catholic,)^: said 
Lewis All. to Philip archduke of Austria, has acted perfidiously y 1 
am determine not to imUeUe him ; and I mm much more pleased in 
having lost a kmgdom [Jfaples) which I am able to recovery than I 
shouUihave been had Host my hono^y which can never be recovered. 

But those politicians who have neither honour nor religion, de- 
ceive themselves even in this very particular. I shall not have re- 
course to the Christian world for princes and ministers, whose 
notions of policy were very different from these. To go no farther 
than our Greek history, how many great men have we seen per- 
fectly successful in the admhiietration of public afiSiirs, in treaties 
of peace and war ; in a word, in the most important negotiations, 
without once making use of artifice and deceit ! An Aristides, a 
Cimon, a Phocion, and so many more, some of whom were so very 
scrupulous in matters rdating to truth, as to believe they were not 
aUowed to tell a falsehood, even laughmg and in i^rt. Cyrus, the 
most famous conqueror of the east, thought nothing was more un- 
worthy of a prince, nor more capable of drawing upon him the con 
tempt and hatred of his subjects, than lying and deceit. It therefi:>re 
ouffht to be looked upon as a certain truth, that no success, how 
bruliaint soever, can or ought to cover the shame and ignominy which 
arise firom breach of faith and perjury. 

tltenr«L |ll«nrai. 
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